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The Day of International Peace—By Senator Burton 














A True Test of True Time 


These Engineers, Conductors and Trainmen of Fast 
Limited Passenger Trains, and thousands more, carry 
the Hamilton Watch because of its accuracy and 
durability. 
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Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where y 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 
Hamilton Watches for general use include beautiful thin models for , 
men and women and are sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Movements only are $12.25 and upward. Complete watches, certain 
izes, are $38.50 to $150.00 Ask your jeweler about them; also about 
fitting your present watch case with a Hamilton movement. 
Write for ““ The Timekeeper”’ 


It illustrates and describes the various Hamilton models and is < 
ook well worth reading if you are thinking of buying a fine watcl 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. J, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Dollar Watch 


Measure your gifts by the pleasure and service they give—and your mind 
will turn naturally to watches—and to Ingersolls. 
Childish faces light with pleasure at the tick of an Ingersoll on Christmas 
Morn, and older folks appreciate them just as much. 
An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift—the nature of which cannot be measured by price. 
It is the sincerest of remembrances, an intimate daily companion and consultant. Think how 
many of your friends you can please with an Ingersoll—there is a model just suited for each 
one of them. The five models are: 

“The Watch that made the dollar famous” $1.00 The Eclipse—a thin model for men $1.50 


The Midget—a model for women and girls 2.00 The Junior—a small thin model watch 2.00 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women $2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet, “‘Pointers’’—it’s free 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 21 Ashland Building, New York 
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T IS estimated that 
since the beginning 


of authentic his- 
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tory the aggregate 
loss of life in wars, and 
as their direct result 
amounted to the 
enormous total of fifteen 
billion men. This total 
is more than nine times 


has 


as large as the popula- 
tion of the world at 
the present time. Au- 
thentic figures place the 
number olf killed 
during the twenty years 
of the Napoleonic Wars 
at six millions. Of these 
Lafayette said that 
three millions 
Frenchmen, the very 
flower of the youth and 
virility of the nation. 
We naturally say 
that these 


are based 


men 


were 


estimates 
on ancient 
history, when the world 
was largely uncivilized 
and the principal occu- 
pation of man was war 
and murder. We even 
that the Napo 
wars terminated 
a hundred years ago and 
tnat 
such frightful visita- 
And yet 


nineteenth 


insist 
leonic 
there 


are now no 


tions during 
the 
fourteen 
either 


century 
million met 
killed in 
battle or died as the 
result thereof. 


were 





QOurown 











Civil War 


approximately 


contributed 
800,000 
men to this tragic 
of the world are spendir 


census. And today, in an era of absolute peace, the civilized natio 
g two billion dollars and a half a year in preparing their 
and navies, so that they may be ready to kill men and spread ruin and devastation 


throughout the world. 


armies 


Yet every intellectual and moral influence is today tending toward peace. A potent 
factor in the abatement of war is the increasing attention of civilized nations to the 
pursuits of industry and commerce. Those who are engaged in such pursuits seek to 
With the development 
of the human reason, with the absorption of men in intellectual pursuits, with the 
increased influence of moral forces, war seems more and more appalling. 

The tendency in long periods toward a decrease of war is shown by the facts of history. 
In the first place the attacks of barbarians on civilized peoples, which caused such 
devastation in the olden times, have ceased. There are no longer such incursions as 
those of the Goths and the Vandals, the Scythians and the Huns. With the invention of 
gunpowder, science became an effective ally of civilization. The barbarians have come 
to realize that in attacking a civilized people they are confronted by superior implements of 
destruction and those advantages which accrue to better discipline and greater resources 


prevent war, just as sanitary science guards against pestilet.ce. 


The End of Centuries of Religious Wars 


HUS no uncivilized people will attack a civilized enemy unless spurred by the temerity 

of ignorance or the recklessness of despair. The uncivilized or barbarian tribe may find 
refuge in inaccessible fastnesses or be protected by a pestilential climate; but their great 
invasions, which brought such calamities, in which cities were sacked and 
overturned, can never again occur. 

Religious wars between different branches of the Christian Church—so 
fruitful a source of bloodshed during the middle centuries—have ceased. They 1 
said to have terminated with the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648, at the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Of course this does not mean that since then religious differences have 
not aggravated the bitterness of conflicts; but undeniably nations have ceased to wage 
war on each other on account of religion. The struggles involving religious issues are 
now confined to contests with Mohammedan and pagan races; whose warlike spirit is 


nations 


at least 





Side View of the New Paiace of Peace at The Hague chie\ 
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Number 23 


lhe Day of Imternationall Peace 
By SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON *'33.:2.0" 


—_—— ay Ihe too, Wal for 


+] ’ | r ' ' ¥ , ’ Y r ‘ , ’ 
Conflicts caused by popular uprising agair in ex g ord } ret 


government and more liberal institutions are bec 


seeking a freer constitution, in spite of unrest and tumult, it is found that the more 


rational way is by education and the force of 


The Period of Development After the Napoleonic Wars 
HUS the 


we look for a dat 
year 1815, after the battle of 
engaged in constant 
predominated. The Holy Alliance, ofte said to have bee formed tor unh purpose 
recognized that the constituent nations must have peace 

The 


invention and the increase in the comforts and luxuries of life have been greater t! 


sources and causes Of irritation and war are din 
when 


turmoil. Since hat time, in spite of ma war peace | 


result has been that in the ninety-eight ear succeed ry 1d 
all the centuries preceding. The end of 
the development of steam power and its application to 
steamboat and the railroads, and later by the marvels of electricit hat have so ct 
the course of our lives. These inventions ¢ 
progress that would have 
Furthermore, there has 
into war. No nation can hastily take up 
of other nations In more than one I 
has struggled under the serious han 


war was unjustifiable 


‘ 


been utterly 


been ¢ 


Annexation o territory has be 
Christian Era it 
country of its defeated 

No civilized 
nation 1s prostrate at 


1878, or at London e: 


conquered 


was customary 


nation } now allowed to do these 


bondage. 


ong the other Px 


action ar 


this tendency took def te form we ! ild 1} t to the 


opponent and put t people ] ier the voke r eil them ints 
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In the Berlin Congress of 1878 Russia was 
ricted to demanding a very small amount of 
territory from Turkey. In 1895, after China had 
greed oO! treaty ¢ ng to Japan territory on 
e Asiatic n d, three of the large European 
tions intervened and refused Japan permission 


Apart from the morai and religious aspect of 
wvement for international peace, there is an 
greater and more practical feature, which is 

ecoming each day more and more important 

mel that under the present weight of arma 

1 nations of the world are 





‘ ‘ uA 
iggering toward bankruptcy. In a single year 
‘ itions ol tne lized world spend approxi- 
itely $2,500,000,000 on account of wars past, 


resent and prospective. In 1911 England ex- 
ended $341,820,000 on her army and navy; 
270,918,000; Germany, $318,446,000; 


1 Russia, $319,770,000. 





For the current fiscal \ 


ar, ending June 30,1914, 
he United States has appropriated in round 
iumbers $535,000,000, in preparation for pro- 
ective wars and because of wars that have ter- 
nated. This figure includes $94,266,145 for the 
iurmy; $140,800,648 for the navy; $180,300,000 
for pensions; and about $22,000,000 for interest 
charges on our national debt. The remainder 
cludes the charges for fortifications, the military 
idemy, deficiencies for the military and naval 
establishments, military posts, National Soldiers’ 
Homes, for arming and equipping our state 
militia, and so on. This also includes the sixty 


millions required each year to be set aside as a 
nking fund for our national debt, which is purely 
i war debt inherited from the struggie of 1861-65. 

















Exclusive of the appropriation for the postal 
ervice, which is practically self-supporting, sixty- 
even per cent of all of the money appropriated 
by Congress is today expended on account of war. Our 
total appropriations for the present fiscal year, minus the 
post-office budget, amounted to $813,302,517. 

In short, sixty-seven cents out of every dollar expended 
by our National Government goes to feed the present-day 
mania for wars and armament. The remaining thirty- 
three cents goes toward the payment of civil accounts. 
Chink of it— that in the United States, a nation founded 

» secure universal liberty and consecrated to peaceful 
pursuits, two-thirds of our money goes for warlike purposes 
and only one-third is disbursed for all other purposes 
including internal improvements, the erection of public 
buildings, the improvement of our rivers and harbors, the 
conservation of our natural resources, the maintenance and 
enlargement of our agricultural work, the salaries of our 
ivil employees, the fight against tuberculosis and other 
diseases, and the countless other national expenditures. 


The Cost of a Single Dreadnought 


AS ASINGLE example: the most enthusiastic advocates 
£\. of an extensive system of river-and-harbor improve- 
stimate that the cust of these improvements would 
not exceed five hundred million dollars, and yet annually we 
ire spending considerably more than that for purposes of 
war from which this nation can never derive any advantage. 





ment 


The Magnificent Great Staircase in the New Peace Palace 


The most discouraging feature of the situation is that, 
instead of decreasing, our expenditures of this class are 
constantly increasing with the years. 
compare our naval appropriation of $140,800,643.53, for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth next, with the figures 
In the year 1886, twenty-seven years ago, 
the total appropriation for the navy was $13,907,000, or a 
trifle less than one-tenth of the amount for the current 
Even in 1900 our total naval expenses had reached 
only fifty-five million dollars, or about thirty-eight per cent 
These figures are all the more 
impressive when we realize that for the year ending June 
30, 1861, at the beginning of the Civil War, the total 
expenses of the Government were sixty-six million dollars 
a year, or considerably less than half of what we 
expending for the navy alone during the current year. 

The total appropriations of this country for the navy 
during the fifteen years since the war with Spain have 
amounted to $1,660,000,000. 
States realize that this is approximately seven hundred 
million dollars more than enough to liquidate our entire 


It is interesting to 
a hundred million dollars annua 


of what they are today. 


people who, under the terms of the act, are entitled to this 
, 
l 


Do the people of the United 


public charity to permit them to end their lives decent 


We have grown accustomed to speaking glibly of Dread- 
noughts as though they were a mere trifle 
bauble or a toy. 
construct a single vessel of this type 


national debt of France is today $6,2 


costs twelve million dollars to 
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Dreadnought designed will cost fifteen million 
dollars. This covers merely the hull and does not 
include the cost of armament and guns, whicl 
runs into added millions. It costs one millior 
dollars a year to maintain one of these monsters; 
and, their life being about twenty years, each shi; 
represents a total outlay of thirty two million 
dollars. I need only suggest the miles of macadam 
road the cost of a single battleship would build; 
the acres of arid land it would irrigate; the number 
of houses for our working men it would construct 
Even a single thirteen-inch cannon costs $55,569 
and every shot from such a gun costs $1050 

Yet after thirty-two million dollars has beer 
expended on a battleship it rusts out and goes to 
the junkheap. Meantime think of the paid idle- 
ness on board these ships, irom highest to lowest 
rank, and the pension prospect —and contemplate 
also the frightful waste of coal gorged by these 
leviathans of the sea! 

The appropriations for the army, like those for 
the navy, have increased in remarkable progres 
sion. In 1897, 1898 and 1899 we appropriated in 
round numbers twenty-three million dollars a 
year forourarmy. For the present fiscal year our 
army appropriation is, as I have said, $94,266,145, 


more than four times as much as fourteen yeurs ago. 


President Garfield's Prediction 


HE same ratio of increase has characterized our 

pension budget. In 1872 President Garfield, 
then a member of the House of Representatives, 
said: ‘We may reasonably expect that the exper 
ditures for pensions will hereafter steadily decrease, 
unless our legislation should be unaccountably 
extravagant.” 

The pension list for 1872 amounted to $30,703 
999. In 1913, forty years later, we are devoting 


$180,300,000 to pensions—six times the amount Garfield 


predicted as the crest of that type of expenditure. At no 


time since 1890 has our pension appropriation fallen below 


11x 


ly, and since 1908 it has 


each year been in excess of one hundred and fifty million 


And, while civilized nations are thus spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the mania for arms, in all the 
metropolitan cities of the world people are starving in the 
slums, children are dying for lack of pure milk, and illit- 
eracy is rampant. In Eng y } 
by authentic census reports, 1,086,707 paupers— people 





nd alone there were 





last year 


entirely unable to take care of themselves, and dependent 
for every mouthful of food and every stitch of clothing on 
public or private charity. 

Mr. Lloyd George declare that under the old-age 


bill 





there are in Great 


to die properly and be buried respectably. 


+ 


The debt of practically every nation has either origin- 


or been built up by the processes of war. The 


o ' , 
86,435,000, with an ar 


nual interest charge of about one hundred and ninety-three 


million dollars. Russia has a war debt of $4,507,071,000 


Continued on Page 68 




















The Great Hail and the Court Room of the New Peace 
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ETE,” ‘ - 
in 
ou 
ire 

Ween a 
little nearer home? 
Russian court seandals 
are all right in their 
way and the inside 
dope on the Hohenzol 
lern family is immense 
but our a t 
know t t i 
dukes and princes per 
sonally. See if you 
can't fix up somet! 
with a Southern Cal 
fornia flavor to it 
Give us a touch of that 
Southland stuff.” 

“Everybody like 

toread about royalt 
aid the staff sull 
who liked to writs 
about it He was a 
pale, blond youth, ad 
dicted to readymade 
cigarettes, alliteratio: 
and watery eyes. “And 
besides,”’ he com 
plained, “that sh ut the Soutl it 





“Sure it doe 








bo Pete. It mz 

fornians from India i Penns ania like it rhese 
hardy forty-niners n Cedar Rapids and Emporia eat it 
alive. We're deve loy ing a race of professional Californians 
aad the Southland is their Dixie. It’s a pity they haven't 


got a song about it so that these adopted Argonauts can 
ias and vell when the orchestras play 
answer.” 








, 
jement ot a newspaper is 





not to instruct or to entertain, but to astound those weary 


souls to whom the Sabbath is a day of rest and mental 


relaxatior The young men who write the supplement 
articles are resourceful as well as clever. They have need 
to be, for they explain the inexplicable, invent the impos- 
sible, spin mysterie t of cigarette smoke, outride Rider 
Haggard and entr ip the reader in a mesh of plausible 
hietion soberly presented as fact 


When invention fails and imagination fl 
Miinchausens have 


trade 


ags, the Sunday 
recourse to the stock stories of the 
ween written and rewritten until they 
is a schoolmaster’s coat, but like the 


s ready tor one more public appearance 





s and gray shadows have been freshly 
i with ink 
In such a predicament the Sunday supplementeer turns 


to three old friends. He may discover the lost Charlie Ross 


once more, which is safe enough provided one locates him 


far beyond the circulation belt of the paper; hemay unravel 
steries surrounding the death of the Mad Prince, or 
out of thi 
wild camels upon the Great American 


Charlie Ross and the Mad Prince entail 





the m) 
n air a witness who has seen the 
Desert. And since 
a trip through the 


he may summon 


files, the odds are with the wild camel 

These are without doubt the most reliably unreliable 

camels of which TI ey have driven the 

sea-serpent of the Atlantic coast into permanent retirement 
] 1 


and caused the all-alive mastodon of Alaska to hide his 


en e any record 


head for shame No man has ever seen them save with ihe 
eye of faith, yet at regular intervals tl e) gallop through 
the pages of our Sabbath literature, in 


1 


ariably disappear 
ing in a cloud of du for these camels are swift as we 


» knows what fertile brain sired these animals and 


boundary of Utah; 
at the wild camels, existing at first in 


the wilder imagination of some nameless genius of the 





upon the wester? 
it is enough to say t 
press and nurtured by scores of imitators, are now very 
real to those who believe that everything in a newspaper 
is true. 

As a matter of fact there are no wild camels, never have 
been wild camels and never will be wild camels at la 
upon the Great American Desert, but a thousand times 
we have been told how they came there and why they are 


In all probability we shall continue to receive reports 





wild. 
of them, for they are to the Sunday-supplement author 
what rags and virtue are to the melodramatist and the 


‘ 


slapstick is to vaudeville—-a sure-fire hi 
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The Wind Sore the Crashing Report of a Heavy Revolver 


Thus Pete, sr 








spark of a brilliant idea. Something local, eh? Some r r} 
with a touch of the Southland? Oh, very we He ild 1 
import the wild camels, bringing them across Nevada into a 
California. He would locate them in the vast, sandy waste ( 
here Pete reached for the atlas—the vast indy waste Be 
south of Death Valley He would multiply thei: er 
adding camel colts and a gaunt, white leader tl be 
tinkling at his sh ' 

ae guess that ll be poor!” said Pete t himse 
tossed a sheet of paper into the maw of his typewrit He 
clattered into print as follows 

“Yesterday Thomas Smith, better know is Hon Bu 
Tom, an aged desert prospector who has spent forty ye 
of his life in search of the Peg-leg Mine, returne 
trip to the Panamini country with a marvelous tale l 
has caused a flare of excitement in ever desert 
between”’ here Pete took another look at the 
“between Yermo and Ivanpah. Mr. Smith, whe ee! 


the residence of his sister, on Olive Street 


And then three thousand words about e wild ume 


iu 
AMES MONTAGUE, producing director for t 





© Company and author of mar famou ‘ Vas 
not a boastful man, but he often remarke hat all he I 
needed Was a start 

“Plots come ea to me,” he explained Give me the 
germ of an idea and I’) ax ita g unt I g pict ‘ ( 
out ol it Start me to thinking along a cert e and the 
plot unfolds without a troubl The tough part of it ! 


to vet started on something ne 


Since the germ of the lea gave him the most troubl 
Jimmy sought it everywhere Frequently the mont} 
magazines furnished inspiration. Montaguev no 
and he knew too much about the copyright to } 
company liable for damages, but he artist at b 
rowing something which the author wou ever! 
transforming it into something which he would neve 
recognize. The daily newspapers also gave many valuable 


hints and Jimmy read them religiou 
On a Monday morning Montague arrived at the studi 


brimming over with enthusiasm. He patted the office bi 
on the bac} smiled t he telephone r ind outed 
greeting at Buck Parvin, who was su g himse the 
back yard outside the studio 

“That means trouble remarked Buck to Ben Le 
the property man. “Any time Jim comes in so bras! 
Monday morning, look out. He’s thought of something n 


‘ 
and all his new stunts are hard. That feller ain't ever re 
happy unless he’s cranking 
“Poor is the right 
though I don’t know as I'd go so far as to say actor. | 
they make ’em any poorer tl 


any. Too darned bad about you overworked Thes} 





ip trouble tor us poor 


word,” said Leslie sar 


1 you are, Buck, I never 





You lead a dog’s life for a fact; nothing to do but lay around 

in the sun and get fat. Nowif you had my job there mig! 

be some excuse for hollering. Jim rang me up at midnig 

last night and rousted me out of bed, and what do th 


think he wanted 


Buck shook his head 
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the director. “This is Jim 
Come over right 


Tim? 
to get you last night. 
Yes, a new animal stunt. 


said 
talking I tried 
will you ’ 

, then 
ummoned from the property room. 
et those camels?”’ asked Montague. 


“How many do you want?” 


Ben 


} 
Lesl 
How soor 


, , 
ime 


Leslie 
What's 


iat,”’ said 


camels till you can't rest. 


clearer thar 


1 real desert picture. We've been 
dry riverbed and a sandpile for a 
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“That you, Tim?” said the director. “This is Jim 
talking. I tried to get you last night. Come over right 
away, will you? Yes, a new animal stunt. . 

As soon as you can, then.” 

Ben Leslie was next summoned from the property room. 

** How soon can you get those camels?”’ asked Montague, 

“Any time,” said Ben. ‘How many do you want?” 

“All I can get.’ 

“Nothing could be clearer than that,” said 
calmly. “I'll get you camels till you can’t rest. 
the stunt?” 

“I'm going to make a real desert picture. We've been 
fooling along, using a dry riverbed and a sandpile for a 
desert and yetting away with it, when we might just as 
well give ’em the real thing with the desert itself for a back- 
ground. I’ve got a picture in mind that'll have a lot of 
scenery in it, and when I get through I dare anybody to 
say that it wasn’t made in the Sahara. We can ship a 
couple of carloads of camels to one of the little desert towns, 
hop out and make the stuff and be back inside of three 
days. It won't cost much, but we'll get a desert picture 
that will have atmosphere and color and—all that stuff. 
ty the way, Ben, where are you going to get those camels? 
From Ward's circus?” 

“Sure thing. Billy Ward has got a whole slew of camels— 
more camels than anything else. Did you ever see that big 
white dromedary that leads the bunch in the street 
parade? That’s old Aladdin, and take it from me 
he’s some camel.” 

“A white camel!” 
don't say so'”’ 

“But I do say so. Maybe they doped him up with 
peroxide or something, but he’s the whitest camel 
you ever saw.” 

“That's a queer coincidence,” 
“Look at this.” 

He drew out a copy of the Sunday supplement of a 
local paper and spread it open upon the desk. The 
collaborating with Pete, had produced a riot 
of camels across seven columns, and the flying leader 
was an immense white brute with a single hump. 
Above the illustration was a flaring line in large type: 
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said Montague. 


artist, 


}UIDED BY GHOSTLY LEADER 


LD CAMELS INVADE THE SOUTHLAND 


“Holy cat!" ejaculated Leslie. “If that ain’t a 
ringer for old Aladdin I'll eat him!” 

“Do you think Billy Ward will let us have him?” 

“Of {ell come in mighty handy tco, 
these circus camels have been trained to 
follow him just like sheep. Wherever Aladdin goes 
That'll save you a lot of trouble.” 

“Lovely!” said Montague. “Think of the effect 
we can get with a silhouette run, pulled off against 
the skyline, that old white fellow in front and all the 
ethers trailing him! We can use a telescopic lens 
and catch ‘em as far away as a mile. That'll give 
us a chance to ring in a big stretch of desert for a 
foreground. Stain the film for a sunset glow and 
that'll be poor, eh?” 

“It ought to make a swell picture,” 
“but there’s one thing you mustn't overlook. 
body has got to ride Aladdin, and you'd better pick the 
right man for the job. Jack La Rue is all right on a horse, 
but he’s pretty rough with livestock, and a camel won't 
stand to be yanked round the way Jack yanks a horse. 
Billy Ward Aladdin; he’s awful 
touchy, and they have to handle him just so or he gets 
peeved and won't work. Far be it from me to butt in, 
Jim, but Billy Ward is going to hold me responsible for 
those camels and particularly Aladdin. Bil)y thinks more 
of that old white rascal than anything in the show, and he'd 
something happened to him. If you 
let La Rue do the riding he'll get impatient, the way he 
ulways does, and boot Aladdin in the slats a few times, 
and the first thing you know there'll be camels scattered 
forty ways and it won't be any picnic to round 'em up 
again. If it was up to me, Jim, I’d put the best rider in 
the company on Aladdin.” 

“How about Buck?” asked Montague. 

“That's the man I'd pick,” said the treacherous Leslie. 

“1'll fix it up,” said the director, eager to be at work upon 
he new scenario. “You go and make arrangements with 
Ward. We'll pay him anything in reason, but we 
must have that white camel. If he wants to send his own 
animal man along he can. Better dig up a few camel sad- 
dies while you're about it, and if Ward has got any Arab 
costumes grab ‘em.” 

‘They're as good as grabbed,” said Ben. 

“What's the dope?” 
the property room. 


course, 


because 


the bunch will go. 


said Ben, 
Some- 


was telling me about 


never forgive me li 
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“I'm off.” 
asked Buck, following Leslie into 


‘Il don’t know what the picture is going to be,”’ said Ben, 
but if you'll show me your hand I'll tell your fortune.” 
‘Shoot !" grinned Buck, extending his palm. 
“Ah! Seethis line here? That's a journey, Buck. You're 
away from here —on a railroad train. Somewhere 
It looks like a 
A white 


yong 
on the trip you'll meet an animal. 
By golly! It is a camel. 


came 


“* Look at All Those Little Crisscross Wrinktes! 


camel with a black heart and one hump. I see you 
riding that camel, Buck. My, oh, my! Look at all 
those little crisscross wrinkles! They mean trouble. You 
won't like that camel and he won't like you. You'll have 
an accident. You and that white camel are going to get 
into a jam of some kind 43 
“You see these?’’ demanded Buck, doubling up his fist 
and patting his knuckles. ‘See these four little lumps? 
They mean trouble, too, and you're going to run your eye 
into ’em if I find out that you’ve framed this camel thing 
on me. You big long-legged scarecrow! I reckon you and 
Jim put your heads together and fixed up a job.” 

“Nothing like that,” said Leslie. “It’s fate for you 
and that white camel to meet. Furthermore I'll state that 
I know that camel personally and he’s the meanest camel 
that ever dipped his face into a bale of hay. The man who 
takes care of him wears shinguards and a baseball mask.” 

“Is that on the square?”’ asked Buck anxiously. 

“Everything is on the square but the camel, and he 
never was on the square in his life. You ask any circus man 
about Aladdin. They all know him. The old sucker has 
got a reputation for pure cussedness that reaches from one 
end of the country to the other.” 

“He's bad, is he?” 

“Bad! Why, say, a Bengal tiger is a gentleman and a 
scholar and a sucking dove beside him! You're always 


blowing about what a great rough rider you are, and here’s 
where you show me. If you take my tip you'll wear a suit 
of armor and put shock absorbers in your hip pockets.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Buck slowly. “I get you on the shock 
absorbers, but why the armor, Ben?” 

“Oh, nothing, only this Aladdin bites like a wolf.” 

There was an ominous silence, during which Buck rolled 
a cigarette. When he spoke his voice was soft as silk and 
his manner almost apologetic. 

“You been kind enough to tell me what’s going to happen 
to me,” said Buck, “‘so I'll tell you what’s going to happen 
to you. If this camel friend of yours bites me and I find it 
out you get some shock absorbers fitted to your jawbone 
because that’s where you'll need ‘em. As to my riding, I 
don’t know as I blow so terrible much. I claim I can set 
up in the middle of anything that has to light on the ground 
once in a while. I'll ride this Aladdin camel, you can bet 
on that, but if he bites me watch out for yourself. And if 
you think anything of him at all you better breathe it in 
his ear that it won't be healthy for him to grab no free 
lunch off Buck Parvin. As a general thing I aim to be kind 
to dumb animals, but a feller has got to draw the line 
somewhere, as Doc Bowen said when he found the skunk 
in his kitchen. Being camel-bit is the extreme tip of the 
limit with me, and if your friend Aladdin starts anything 
coarse I'll whang him over the head with the butt of my 
gun. Yes, I'll hang a couple on his eyebrow that he won't 
be able to wipe off in a hurry. And after I’ve learned him 
manners I'll run you plimb breathless for wishing him 
on to me. You sabe that, amigo?” 


mi 


HE Occidental Limited, eastbound from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, clicked over the rails at an average speed of 
forty miles an hour, a wheeled palace flying through the 
heart of the desert. The lone tourist on the observation 


They Mean Troubdle"’ 
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platform stared at the two shining lines of steel, rippling 
away toward the horizon straight as the leveled finger of 
God. On either side of the roadbed there was nothing but 
sand and sagebrush, sloping gently upward to the distant 
mountains, grim, saw-toothed ridges of rock, and 
brown and without a sign of verdure. 

“What a frightful country!” sighed the tourist. 

“Huh!” said the brakeman. “ You ought to see her in 
July.” 

“T don’t believe I'd care to,” said the tourist, 
“Have you read the Sunday paper?” 

“Saw it this morning,” said the brakeman. 

The tourist threw his newspaper overboard and went 
inside to get a cooling drink. We need not follow him, 
business being with the newspaper, settling to rest in the 
sand beside the track. 

Three days later a wrinkled little old man passed that 
way, urging a pair of heavily laden burros before him. 

“Well, well!” he cackled, slapping his knees. ‘‘ Look 
here, Jimmy, at what we’ve found! A newspaper as sure 
as you're born! Ain't been here long or it would have got 
sunburned. Yes, sir, it’s fresh! Somebody must have 
throwed it off the train. You reckon they knew we'd be 
along about this time? We'll have to read all about what’s 
going on outside, won’t we, Jimmy? Yes, sir, you sure said 
an armful then; we'll read her from kiver to kiver. Ain't 

she a whopper though? Colored pictures too. Don’t 

it beat the Dutch how they think up things to fill the 

newspapers, Jimmy? Don’t it though?” 

Still mumbling and talking to himself, the old man 

thrust the paper in among his cooking utensils and 

His 

course was not a direct one, for he picked up bits 

of rock here and there and 

examine every new gully worn by the winter rains, 
for Uncle Jimmy Belcher was a prospector. 

The desert, claims one man out of ever) 
three who visit it. There is an indefinable charm 
in its far horizons and crystal-clear atmosphere, a 
mysterious lure in its wonderful starlit nights. Little 
by little the desert absorbs the chosen one and, when 
it has put its seal upen him, forgets him, for he is 
safe. He will never be content anywhere else and if 
he “‘goes inside” he will be forced to return. He is 
a desert rat for life. 

Uncle Jimmy Belcher was seventy years old, but 
he looked younger in spite of his wrinkles and sun- 
dried appearance. His limbs were still spry and every 
tooth in his head was sound. 

“How come | ain't lost 
Jimmy once when questioned 


bare 


rising. 


our 


prod led his shaggy little beasts into motion. 


made wide détours to 


they say, 


no teeth?” said Uncle 
upon the 
“Because I scour em with gunpowder twice a week 
reg’lar as clockwork. That’s a trick I learned from 
the Sioux Injuns when I was soldierin’ on the plains 
with old Crook. You never see an Injun with the 
toothache, did ye? No, and you won't either. And 
then I use a plenty of eating tobacker and that 
preserves the gums.” 

Uncle Jimmy made an early camp. He unpacked 
his burros, built a fire of sagebrush and set about 
preparing hisevening meal. Ashe was squatting over 
the frying-pan, watching the bacon, the faint yelp 
of a coyote floated down from the hills, each quavering 
note as distinct as the trill of a meadow-lark. 
shook his fist at the gathering darkness. 

“Oh, I knowed you was out there somewhere!” he said 
with the air of one resuming an ancient controversy. ‘I 
was expecting you to tune up about now. You ain't fooled 
me none. You and your grandfathers before you have been 
a-setting round watching me nights and singing to me, 
but you ain’t got me yet and you never will. I’m going to 
fool you. I ain’t going to die on the desert; I’m going to 
die in a bed, I am, and be planted six feet deep in a sure- 
enough graveyard. Then what'll you do, hey? 
son-of-a-gun! I hear ye!” 

After supper Uncle Jimmy piled fresh fuel on the fire, 
spread his blankets and settled himself to read the news- 
paper. The colored cover of the Sunday supplement 
attracted his attention and he turned the pages to look at 
the pictures. 

“Hello!” hesaid. “Jimmy, them are camels, ain't they? 
Why, sure they’re camels! Is it a circus maybe? We'll 
have to look into this!” 

He began to read, spelling out the long words, and a 
puzzled frown nested between his bushy eyebrows. 

“This is coming pretty close home, Jimmy,” he muttered. 
“Yes, sir, pretty close home. ‘Thomas Smith, better 
known as Honest Tom, an aged desert prospector.’ Honest 
Tom—we don’t know no such feller as that, do we? There's 
Shorty Smith and Baldy Smith Hold on! Baldy’s 
dead. And ole Zack Smith; we know all them, Jimmy, but 
Honest Tom No, he’s surely a new one on us! And 
it says he’s been here forty years! Well, ain’t that sing’lar! 
If we hadn’t seen it in the paper we never would have 
believed it, would we, Jimmy? No, I reckon not. We 
thought we knew all the old-timers too. Just goes to show 
what a mighty big place this desert is. Room enough for 
all. Oh, well, maybe he hung out up round Moharvey.” 
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A few moments later Uncle Jimmy grunted aloud and Three hours later the old man was still mur - 
{ moved closer to the fire. This is what he read bling by the fire, but he was not reading the paper 2 rt 


_ He was polishing an ancient service revolver, whict 















































How long Mr. Smith slept he does not know 





























himself sitting bolt upright beside the ashes of his camp "© Patted lovingly and addressed as “Sitting 
fire, his revolver in his hand. The sky was filled with drift- Bull 
ing clouds. The moon had risen and the faraway mountain “Now, then, let em bring their white camels! 
' peaks were flooded with silver. The desert itself was bathed said he as he slipped the heavy weapon bach 
in a soft mellow light, so strong that a moving object was its holster. Let ‘em come any hour of the da 
plainly visible at a distance of one hundred yards or night and we’re hooked for ’en Are we going 
“Hah!” said Uncle Jimmy. “Been on the desert forty to be run out of this country by a stray menagerie 
, years and can’t see no further than that—by moonlight? No, sir; we was here first, wasn't we, Jimmy? ' 
We could see a horny toad turn over as far off as that the We ain't a going to be stampeded by nothing, ! _~ 
b) darkest night that ever shone, couldn't we, Jimmy ?” He while old Sitting Bull on Spit a mot oe % ~ 
returned to his reading: lead! / h, . oad 
He stretched himsel! upo nis Diankets ar 
Sitting thus, with every nerve strained and évery  ¢Josed his eves. Once more the unseen covote : > 
faculty alert, Smith became aware of a faint tinkling sound  jifted his querulous plai t 
as of a bell at a great distance. Turning his head to the ‘Vea I e'n cars +) ee ee 9 
} east he made out a white object which seemed to be moving o — you ¥: etter gills ae 
in his direction. The white object came nearer and Smith Uncle Jimmy sleepily, “but it won't get ye nott 
) was able to distinguish several dark ones behind it. There ing. The camel that tries to ketch us asleep better PP é . 
| was no sound save the faint tinkling of the bell. The not wear no bell You wait round a while and ‘ i i% 
prospector’s first thought was of strayed cattle, but he you'll find out how camel meat tastes!” 
soon dismissed that explanation as improbable. 
Swinging steadily forward at an even gait, the ghostly Iv 
eader bore down upon Smith's camp. Towering gaunt and SPECIAL train of three cars twisted its wa 
pectral in the half-light, it might have been a creature A he Cajon P we Ae allan “ante athe linet 
from another world. There was menaceinitssilentadvance, ;° SP SRO AOR SUMS, SHS NG WO Waeeer COuge 
i threat in the shadowy shapes which trooped behind it. mg over the ster Pp gract Une of the cars wa 
{ The moon passed behind a cloud, and whenit shone out @ Pullman sleeper; the others bore the red and “Pine—for You! I Give You the Idea and You Hog the Picturei"* 
again in all its brilliancy a gigantic white camel loomed gilt of Ward Brothers’ Circus. 
above the ashes of the fire. Smith declares that the brute In the Pullman the members of the Titan Company I'm the fair-haired boy in this picture iid he I got 
} was so close that he saw the whites of its eyes and the tiny amused themselves in various ways. Myrtle Manners, the _ the part of the villa So far as I can make out from what 
silver bell around its neck leading woman, read a novel and munched wolate lim tells me, I'm jealous of La Rue. That's why I steal the 
Another stride and the prospector would have been Jack La Rue, the leading man, scowled out of the window imels and leave Jack and Myrtle afoot in the desert and 
crushed, but the instinct of self-preservation intervened. .+ she scenery and said unflattering things about realist heoter seihen Gennn cnndete Sian tian teith ms Geel ebdliedy nies 
Leaping to his feet, Smith emptied his revolver in the air. “ wrt dies. rachasepasiiay ache ny ~ Senate,“ eaprheenibeleaaceann , a a . a io S ee =a Gow 
: With a snort and a bellow the white camel veered to the when carried toextremes. Charlie Dupree, the camera mar ising a telescope lens and getting a picture of me beating 
south, disappearing at incredible speed. The other camels Pretended to listen to him, but was really much more inter it, with the entire bunch strung out behind single file. It 
followed their leader and Smith narrowly escaped death ested in a take-up box that needed repairing. In the draw can't be done. How am I going to herd them camels in a 
under the flying hoofs of the frantic creatures. Long after ing room, with the door locked against intruders, Jimn traight line, I ask you?” 
he desert had swallowed them up he heard the tinkling Montague, author, director and sometimes actor, wrestled “That'll be ea said Lesli« Just ride Aladdin and 
of the bell Smith says that he did not count the with his desert scenario, a delicate littl figment of the the others will follow.” 
camels, but, judging by th e tracks in the sand, he is con imagination introducing love, jealousy, treachery, hat “Well, I'll ride him all right,” said Bu hoastfully 
vinced that there were no less than thirty full-grown animals , , ‘ : 
in the herd : and a few other human emotions besides battle, murder, He don’t look like no Bengal tiger to me 
sudden death and camels, but particularly camel At the “Wait,” said Be juletly He hasn't started yet 
Uncle Jimmy dropped the paper and drew along breath. other end of the car a lively poker game was in sessio “He better not start with me,” ret t 
Goshamighty!" he said. “Thirty full-growed camels Buck Parvin, shin in his hands and an unlighted cigarette my ole smoke-pole along and the 
allina bunch! Running loose and rampaging round nights depending from his lower lip, watched the shifting chi; gets fresh—-whang! right on the cru 
too! Why, Jimmy, it’s getting so that it’s dangerous to be apathetically. ive in his roof!” 
safe, ain't it? Don't you reckon we better go hobble them “Why don’t you set in and do yourself some good Daggett is a sleepy little town on the edge of the desert 
jacks so they won't get stampeded? Yes, sir, let’s go do asked Ben Leslie. where sensations are few and far between. The arrival of 
that very thing! Camels on the desert! Seems to me the “IT couldn't pay the first installment on a postage stamp." the Titan special wasa great event to the elderly gentlemen 
Gover'mint had some of em down in Arizony once. Maybe “Broke! What did you do with that fifty-dollar bonus? sun-drying themselves in front of the general store, and sev 
it’s the same bunch, but how in thunder did they get across Buck yawned and stretched. eral of them mustered up sufficient ambition to walk across 
the Colorado River? Hey? S'’pose they do come hiking “Easy come, easy go, as the soldier boy said when he to the sidetrack where the camels were being prodded down 
along, are we a-going to lay still like a hoptoad and let a blowed his month’s pay in one night—the whole thirteen a cattle chute into a corral 
white camel tromp the eternal gizzard out of us? Notifwe bucks.” Is this a circus, mister?” asked one of then 
see him first, we ain't. That would be a fine finish, wouldn't “Did you see that white camel?” inquired Ber “Not yet aid Ben Leslie, his eye upon Aladdin 
it? The coyotes would get us for sure, then, wouldn’t they, “Uh-huh. I give him theonce-over when they loaded him was being coaxed down the chute by Tim Kelly and 
Jimmy? Yes, they would for a fact. Are we going to be intothecar. You've been slandering that ole boy. Hewent men from the animal farm. “‘ Not yet, but stick arour 
‘ run over by a whole damn circus parade and not have noth- aboard like a lamb.” timer he show is liable to start at any time 
ing to say about it? We're just full of them tricks, ain't “He always does,” said Ben, “‘ but that ain't saying he'll 4 weather-beaten native stood beside the corr eaning 
we, Jimmy? We'd begin shooting before that, wouldn’t unload like one. Has Jim told you anything about the his elbows upon the top rail. He was industrious! he 
we? Why, to be sure! And we didn’t shoot none in the air stunt yet - ing ypacco and the movements of ! aw were commu 
when we was with old man Crook, did we?” Buck nodded and lighted his cigarette. cated to his patriarchal white beard, which hung down 





whistling breath through } ) 


triis and sidied along e barrier 





footed as a cat e very 














“If This Camet Bites 
Me His Name is Mud" 
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iddin, had discovered Sharkey and was 


presence with every means at his com- 


corral. Al 

ing the latter's 

| farm attendants leaped into the squeal- 

mélée last in forcing 

)a neutral corner, where he remained quivering 
rage. Buck Parvin was a pop-eyed spectator. 

Chunder and guns!"’ hemurmured. “ He pulled enough 

out of that old guy’s face to stuff a sofa pillow!” 

Ye and he ‘ 


Ben Leslie pleasantly 


and at succeeded 


within an ace of getting his nose,” 
“Did you bring that suit 


ine 


pmor 

No,”’ said Buck. “I didn’t, but I've got something just 

od He patted a suspicious bulge over his right hip. 
If you think I’m going to let that white hyena bite me 
crazy. Acting 
is one thing, but being cannibalized by a camel is another. 
If that brute 


ind get away without a receipt for it you're 
| declare myself right now, and it goes too. 
bites me I'll get him!” 
You better not hurt that camel,”’ warned Leslie 
Huh!” ‘Put it the other way round 
That ter not hurt me.” 


grunted Buck. 
came! bet 
Vv 

N HO! 

4. single street and out into the desert, headed by James 
Jack La Rue, the former in his shirtsleeves 
latter in 


R later a strange procession passed down the 
Montague and 
and the 
Most of the actors appeared in costume 
his arm and 


burnoose and sandals. 
but Buck Parvin 


his 


i flowing white 


carried his burnoose over andals in his 
pocket 

Behind the members of the ccmpany came the camels, 
escorted by Tim Kelly and his assistants from the animal 
farm, also in burnooses. Aladdin stalked in front, a com 
petent hand upon his bridle, and a rickety express wagon 
brought up the rear, loaded with “props.”’ Ben Leslie was 
eat with the driver. Behind the wagon trooped the 
entire population of Daggett, silent and curious 
do I work with that white camel?” 


on the 


‘Look here, Jim 


demanded La Rue 


Tle ONLY CHILD YOU KNOW 


AM glad that I am For 
these times are more troublesome than 


enly a parent emeritus now 
active parents 
common. Only afew years ago their duty was carefully 
prescribed and hardly anybody questioned the prescription. 
hey must educate their children, which mostly meant 
ending them to Sunday-school and the public school until 
the grammar grades were passec. Then, if the parents’ 
means would possibly permit, the children were to be fitted 
for college by four years in a private preparatory school or 
the public high school; and after four other years in college 
they would be perfectly equipped to deal 
with the world. 

Nowadays, however, the old machinery 
for education is attacked on every hand. So 
far as my acquaintance with men and books 
goes, those who know most about it question 
it most sharply. It is precisely the college 
graduate, and even the college professor, 
who has the deepest qualms about the aca- 
The father who 
can look an eighteen-year-old son in the eye 
and tell him he ought to take a four-year 
literary course for which he has no particular 
iptitude is very rare today. 

We are g up the old prescrip- 


and we have settled on any new one, 


demic regimen for his son. 


DUSLY tear 
tion not 
In tt 


n ese unstable conditions it almost looks 


as thoug! 
the 
Perhaps it 


perate a 


would have to take some 


. of their own childret 


parents 
hand iy educatio 
will never come to quite so des 
as that; but, at every 
telligent parent is now painfully aware that his responsi 


bility 


least, 


puss 


does not end with handing his child over to a set of 
il institutions, because there is no set 
Chey are all under fire. In this 
a male parent’s first obligation 
f getting acquainted with his children. 
For example: 
the village main street with my 


ore pted education: 
f accepted institutions 
lemma, it seems to me 
the novel one 
s realiy not so difficult as it sounds 


i am walking dow! 
mother. Ft 


obliter 


ire still 


ir some reason which the lapse of many years 
incident 

paused 
au bakery, The 


hopman has just exhibited a toy and is putting it back in 


though the main points of the 
lear in we have 


where candy and toys 


ited 


perfectly my memory 


fore are also sold 
e window under my curious eye. It consists of two sticks 
ind @ 


tie monkey 


If you push one stick the 
Iam 
My mother starts on, calling to 
me; but I point to that ravishing little red monkey and 


little red wooden monke y. 
vaults over the end of the other stick. 


uddenly enamored of it 


express an ardent desire for it 


“You don’t have to ride him, if that’s what you mean; 
but he’s in some scenes with you.” 

“Those scenes will have to be cut out,”’ said La Rue with 
firmness. 

“What's the matter now, Jack? 
ment?” 

‘*No, common sense. That white camel is vicious, Jim. 
You saw what he did to that old man. You haven’t any 
right to ask an actor to take a chance with a savage brute 
like that. Suppose he disfigures some one for life?”’ 

‘But he won’t bite you,” soothed Montague. 

“That camel will bite anybody!” snapped the leading 
“T’ll quit the company before I'll work in a scene 

I don’t want to get my chin bit off, Jim.” 
confound it, got to him!" stormed 
“He's the bull-cow of the herd. They'll all 


More artistic tempera- 


man. 
with him. 
Sut, 
Montague. 
follow him!” 
“They will, eh?” 
of his burnoose back over his shoulders. 


we've use 


La Rue stopped and tossed the hood 
“Wait a second, 
I've got an ide 

“It'll die of lonesomeness,”” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

“See how this strikes you,” urged La Rue. “The way 
the picture is doped out now, Buck is one of our own people 
and he gets up in the night and steals the camels out of 
That’s always good stuff for a heavy, but it 
doesn’t make enough use of the white camel. Why not 
have Buck a sort of a desert thief? He owns this white 
camel, see? The brute has a peculiar influence over other 
camels— they follow him the same as if they’re hypnotized. 
Buck knows about this white camel's power, and ig 

“T’ve got it!” Montague, suddenly inspired. 
‘You've struck a great idea there and you don’t know what 
to do with it. It'll change the whole picture, but it’s worth 
it. I'll play the heavy— Buck can’t do it. He can double 
me in the riding scenes. I’m a Bedouin chief, sort of an out- 
law. Poor as Job’s turkey, but I've got this white camel. 
You're a rich trader and we're both in love with Myrtle. 
I steal the camels from your caravan because I want to get 
want you to die on the desert. 


jealousy. 


cried 


you out of the way I come 


My Sons Drove Me 
to Despair by an Exctusive Literary Appetite for Trash 


“No, no! You don’t want that!” says my mother. 
But I do want it— passionately. I yearn and burn for it. 
I beg clamcrously. “‘No, no! The flimsy thing will break 
if you touch it!"’ says my mother and seizes my hand. 

I am about to be torn violently and forever from the 
object of my fondest desire. Shakspere is full of instances 
of how grown people act under those conditions. I act 
pretty much like them. I pull away from my mother's hand; 
I howl; I throw myself prone on the sidewalk, which | 
beat frantically with my small heels. 

Naturally that attracts attention, which is very embar- 
rassing to my mother. She picks me up bodily and bears 
me off, while I express my anguish by ineffectual shrieks 
Unfortunately there is a millinery shop 
a few doors down the street. My mother knows the mil- 
liner, and the shop is provided with a back room. Thither 
she bears me—and in a minute all is over. I lie on the 
floor choking with spasmodic sobs, crushed, beaten, a 
mere sop of endless misery—- but very warm and tingling 


and struggles. 


December 6, /9/5 


riding by at night on my white camel and your camels 
get up and follow him. Great moonlight effect there—film 
stained blue—camels kneeling in the foreground—tents 
behind them—lovely! In the morning you start out wit 
your party to walk to the nearest water— we'll have to 
dope out some excuse for your not having any. Oh, yes, | 
can empty the barrels before I steal the camels. We'll 
make a lot of scenes of you and Myrtle on the desert, after 
the others have all died one by You get weaker and 
weaker and finally give up in despair. Then we cut to the 
tents again. 


one. 


I come back on foot to see how mer 
behind. On the ground I find 
the same one that I give Myrtle in an earlier scene 
didn’t know tha 
Myrtle was with you and all at once I realize that in try 
to put you out of the way I've 
well. A great chance for some real 
I go crazy with grief and the old R. E 
rush out on foot to find her.” 

“Why all this 
ciously. 

“For the sake of the finish! I find you in the nick of 
time; I see that you're the one she loves. Big renunciatior 
I give you my water bottle and her my farewell 
blessing and die of thirst while you make a getaway wit! 
the girl. How’s that?” 

“Fine for you!” growled La Rue. “That ain't : 
that’s a lead. I give you the idea and you hog the picture 

Montague did not hear him. He was already 
tling his scenario and rebuilding it alon 


muct 
chandise has been left 
shawl 
See the punch developing, Jack? I 
condemned her to death a 
acting there, what 
Morse thing 

‘on-foot’ stuff?"’ asked La Rue 


SUSpIl 


scene. 


1 heavy 
' 
dismal! 


g other lines. 


‘The first thing we'll make is the silhouette run,” said 
Montague to Tim Kelly. “I want 
That ridge 


to test the camels or 
this following stunt. 
place to pull it.” 
““Good enough,” said the chief animal man, “‘ but I mis 
doubt whether our camels will follow this white man-eater 


over there is the very 


“We'll have enough without our four,” said Montague 


Continued on Page 64 


in the equatorial region. My mother’s face is flushed, her 
eyes sparkle and the palm of her hand is red. 

I am walking down a suburban residence street with m) 
little son, whom I love tenderly 
rounds the corner with a flock of red and blue toy balloo 
My son sees them and is suddenly 


An itinerant mercha 


swaying over his head 
charmed. He asks for one. 

“No, no! You don’t want that I assure him 

But he does want it passionately and begs clamorously 
The merchant—a vile Greek, with an eye to profit 
approaches, grinning and jiggling his flock of balloons. 
I seize my son’s hand. He pulls away; 
himself on the sidewalk. Some churchgoing neighbors lool 
across the street with an amused interest that is extremely 
offensive to me. The Greek insinuatingly 
low price of his wares: but I would not buy a toy balloor 
then if my life depended on it. I carry my son home 
kicking and shrieking. We pause in the hall—and in a 
minute all is over. He lies sobbing on the floor. My face 
and hand are red. 

“I do believe that child is possessed of the devil!” | 
declare hotly to his mother, whom the uproar has drawn t 
the spot. At the moment I half suspect she must be respon- 
sible for the diabolical ingredient. I feel that I have been 
strangely afflicted with an utterly unaccountable offspring 

Then somehow—a little later on—that incident of the 
monkey on the stick drifts up in my mind and immediately 
I understand my child by remembering the child that I 

That is what I started out to say—the only 
child you really know is the child you yourself used to be 
You may hope to understand your own children 
that child, but not otherwise 

Very likely you will not wish to do this, because, if your 
memory is true, you will recall that for a long time you 
were more or less at war with your parents’ world just 


oe 


he howls; he fling 


mentions the 


once Was. 


Dy recalling 


your parents in childhood were more or less at war wit} 
their parents’ world, and so on back to Adam—and you 
cannot bear to think of 
your world. To prevent it, 
to them. 
they have never been parents. 
standing is on your side. 
It also occurred to 
there was no reason why my son should have had a toy 
not. The 
facts were that I myself did not want a toy balloon; that 
my mind was engaged with something else and I did not 
wish to be bothered with making the little purchase; that, 
having once said No, I felt it extremely important, in the 
interest of proper discipline, to stick to it. So I spanked 


your children being at war wit! 


however, you must conform 


They cannot possibly understand 
The onl 


you, because 


me somewhat later that, thoug! 


balloon, there was no reason why he should 
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in Anger is 


him and was presently overcome by remorse, hungering to 


have his affection back again— in which state of mind I let 
him do just about as he pleased, while discipline shifted for 
itself 
My father was far from being a harsh man; yet by the 
way he frowned and strode into the room I knew he was 
angry —and if there had been the slightest doubt before as 
to the object of his anger it was dissipated when he firmly 
seized my arm. 
“Why did you and Jim Tyson drive that hen off the 
est and break the eggs: he demanded, giving mea little 


shake to quicken my wits. 











This had the desired effect, for I instantly and earnestly 
replied: 

“We didn’t! We never touched her! We wasn’t in the 
barn atall. I ain’t been in the barn all day. Jim and me's 
been over to Mr. Pearson’s watching ’em drill the well ever 
since school. You can ask Mr. Pearson. You can ask Tim 
Sullivan, who’s doing the drilling. Why, I just come from 
there two—three minutes ago. You can ask Mr. Pearson 
if I didn’t.” 

Testimony given so promptly and circumstantially 
evidently shook my father’s conviction. He hesitated and 
demanded: 

“Who did break the eggs t 

“T dunno,” I answered. “I ain’t been here. But I saw 
Bill Casey and another boy go back of our barn a while ago. 
He said: ‘Who’s that with 


9" 
he n: 








spoke to me about it. 





Bill Casey? 
Young Indians and Old Problems 


F COURSE this was a monstrous lie; but my father 

was angry, and an angry father meant a whipping on 
the spot. Now Nature keeps the animal kingdom going 
partly through a wonderful set of protective instincts—a 
billion sure but delicate little automatic fire-alarms that go 
off by themselves at the first sign of danger. The gopher 
larts into its hole; the squirrel springs up a tree; the dog 
eaps aside; the man shuts his eyes, ducks his head and 
throws his arm in front of his face. It is all done instantly 
A frightened child as instantly and 

lie seems likely to save its hide. 





and automatically. 


automatically lies—if a 

To deal with a child in anger—especially to pounze 
abruptly on it when one is in that state—is simply to invite 
lies; and by looking candidly bac k on your own childhood 
you will understand that you are likely to get plenty of lies 
without inviting them. 

Moreover my father demanded a reason—wanted to 
know why we had done it. Now there was no reason 
absolutely none. Certainly we did not wish to grieve our 
parents. We did not even wish particularly to grieve the 
hen. Ina way the thing had done itself. The hen’s indig- 
nation—expressed by ruffling her feathers and cackling 
when we came near the nest—was so deliciously absurd! 
Teasing her excited us; the excitement urged us on; and 
when she was off the nest the eggs were broken before the 
feeble, reasonable parts of us knew what was going on. 

We scuttled away, divided between a savage’s glee over 
the exploit and a civilized person’s consternation. How 
explain that to my father? I could not begin to explain 
itto myself. The mere demand for a reason confused and 
alarmed me. 

That thumping lie saved me from a whipping; but, of 
course, it put me into a bad relationship with my father. 
Your relationship with any other person is not likely to be 
more open, cordial and sympathetic after you have told him 
a whopping lie. My own active fathership was mostly a 
dismal failure; but two or three times, when something put 


To Deal With a Child 


Simply to Invite Lies 


me into a rage, I had the sense to go awa\ 


for a while and cool off before taking up 
the subject with my childre: 


Have you ever noticed that about two 


times out of three when a child under 
twelve is punished, the parents, in relat 
ing the occasion of the punishme to 
persons of their own age, will laugh over 


it? Why not laugh a bit first 


I must have been about twelve wher 


the setting-hen affair happened. Ever 
at that pre-adolescent age a boy has a 
terribly hard problem on his hands. It 
has been observed that every child lives 
over the history of the race ind the pre 
adolescent DOYy 18, first Of all, a healthy 
young savage 


Now a savage’s first and only obliga 


tion is to his own clan or tribe. 








does to anybody else is immaterial. But 
your young Iroquois’ filial affections 
nascent ambition and natur mitative 
ness of his elders are constantly winnir g 


him into civilization and imposing civ 
ilization’s complex obligations on hin 
He is a sixteenth century Indian and a 


twentieth-century white man at the same 


time. To kee p any tolerable equilibriun 
between the two beings under his hat 


might puzzle anol ler head rhree worlds lay different and 
often conflicting claims upon him—his home, his school 
and his pals. 

Professor O Malley’s stocky hgure, topped by a well 
worn beaver hat trudges down the sidewalk a block ahe ad 
of us, crunching the soft new snow under broad feet As 
principal of the public school Professor O'Malley is, of 


course, our inveterate enemy, for in those days discipline 





enforced with a club was supposed to be the first requisite 





for a public-school principal. His ancient beaver hat 
excites our derision a 
! 


innocently On his tabi 


nd hostility, even when it is reposing 





It is the enemy's totem. 


This you understand, is the first snow of winter, and 


the first exhilarating tingle of winter is in the bright air 
Any healthy young Indian’s blood tends to get into his 


head on such 





a morning; and this morning that bobbing 
hat especially excites and tantalizes us We have been 
pegging snowballs at various objects, inanimate and human, 
along the line of march. We speculate—with dancing eyes 
and excited little gurgies oI n irth as to whether a fellow 
night } 

another to try it—but we know it is mere fooling and 
Abruptly in one poor Iro 


ling wine overflows—a snowball sails 


wossibly at that distance hit the hat One dares 


nobody would really dare 
quois’ brain the 
forward. 

It does not hit the hat; but it comes to the same thi: g 
that is, it hits Professor O'Malley behind the ear, and the 
jolt brings the to the ground. 


We are mare 





g past a vacant lot along one side of 
which runs a high, tight board fence; and immediately 
every one of us looks into the vacant lot, as though the 
snowball, you see, had been thrown by somebody behind 
the fence. With admirable presence of mind Fred Simpson 
even shouts reprovingly: ‘‘ You'd better run, you rascal!” 

Professor O’ Malley has recovered his hat and is waiting 


forus. His broad face is a very unpleasant leader purplis} 
hue and his small eyes gleam balefully. Our line of defense 
is already prepared. The snowball was thrown | 3 bay 
behind the fence—a strange boy whom none of s Khows 
Fred Simpson hastens to say in ¢on- 
tradicting one another- that the boy was al twelv 
or fourteen years old ‘ 
and had red hair and ‘ 
blue eyes, and wore a 
round furcap. Weare 
all sure the boy does 


before we can 


Every Normat Boy 
is Always 

not go to school Trying to Imitate 
otherwise, of course, Some Oider Person 
we should know him. 

Professor O’ Malley 
listens, examining our 
faces one by one with 
his baleful eyes. Then 
he permits us to march 
on, while he goes Dat h 
tothevacant lot. Alas! 
the new-fallen snow 
lies all along the fence 
as fresh and smooth as 
the counterpane on 
the spare bed. There 
is not a footstep in it 
We had not thought 
of that! 

Professor O’ Malley 
might have licked all 
seven of us. Probably 
he considered that in 
the natural course of 


. 


events he wo t ta \ ‘ 
out He resolve ym a deadlier vengea N ‘ 
began with Jim Tyso , o J ‘ 
mal vith a smoot} ‘ ‘ cee ‘ 
hidde inder a fu eard 
l was uj Jim's dooryar ‘ ‘ 
e beheld a sigt able et g the ‘ 
‘ , . | 





gate toget! 
to move h irresistible might 

Mr. Tyson beckoned Jame ) ‘ ‘ ‘ i 

the Or yer el | eaked ‘ j t i 
¥ 1 yt Awe 

A shocking scene ensued in the Tyson pastor with th 
DlacK-Wa t d-horsehair ture as I ew we 
The me 0k the unhappy bo hand g } " 
one wear tie subtertuge to another ea " 1 cor 
pany of regulars would drive a handful of unarmed, pani 
stricken Sioux Chevy cornered him, threatened hin tulile 
nin until at length the wretch broke dow! ir ‘ i¢ mi 
that Ward Mason threw the snowball 

It was a dreadfu thing tor them to d It utraged 
every sense nonoer ana aulty in the t heart il 
it brought a Viul punishme ( him, for he ecame a 
object of contempt and anger to those t happi 
ess depended. He was shunned and insulted; above all ix 
felt himself to be contemptible. He had to na pal! 
I remember that I mysell had a divided n wwout if 
1 was sorry for Jim and realized the pressure put or Yi 
On the other hand, betra g a member of the tribe the 
enemy is the most infamous crime an | I 


The Truth About the Truth 
my lellowme than be a boy and suller the mtempt of 


| fete LD much rather be a man and suffer the contempt 
n 


ny boy companions It would be intolerable if it were 





not usually short lived. The boys—} ler i wiser tha 
Professor O'Malley and Mr I'yso “ forgave Jim 
probably realizing that any other of them might ve 
aispiayea a iit we b os l ler Ke r j i ‘ 

You Iroquoi his relations to hi wv tribe } 
standards that may conflict shar] wit! ) ‘ et be 
entitled to very respectful ) leratio Che tribe ; 
be sure, | indomestk l ocla l ivilized Almost ar 
place is more attractive U! home, exce] vhen one “ 
ling or hungry or siee} rhe rights a eeling ~ out 
siders weigh lightly The code is extreme rude as to 
veracity yet the tribe is a tremendously important par 
of the boy's life Decidedly the yreater part of | happl 
ness is de rived trom it and depe 1 ) t Re i our own 
tribal days. A boy among boys is entitled to much liberty 

Lying I am satisfied, is the fault to wh I early all 
parents most everely object I } OV lather co 
stantly ted that he could forgive me thing but 
lying to hin and I, int turn, did the e. There 1 
prevaient adult notion that veraci Is the ! di test of 
a child's character but, as a matter of fact, it 1 u 
thing Veracity is strictly an acquired virtue 

Mar or the ¢ rly explorers re raed t ! Indi 
were abandoned liars, yet the | i told one another the 
truth in important matters. They were truthful withi: 
the tribe, because they realized the tribe itual depend 
ence, Civilized men are truthtiul over a wider phere 
because they realize a wider mutual depends t yet deem 
“wt highly meritorious to lie to an enemy in warfare 

1 am a fairly truthful man; but I wa il liar asa 

ry I believe n ol ire truthful now, but they were 
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not in childhood. Telling the truth to a foe is a highly 
civilized accomplishment, and you may often appear to 
your son temporarily in the light of a foe—as when you 
threaten him with pain or do violence to his obligations to 
his tribe, which are quite as important and binding for 
him as his obligations to you. In short any normal child 
may often seem a kind of appalling freak of Nature— until 
you recall your own childhood. 

i do not mean the sentimental nonsense about being 
Fifteen and forty cannot be chums 
unless there issomething the matter with one or the other. 
There can be a great deal of helpful, sympathetic under- 
tanding; but it must by an effort on the older 
person’s part 

According to my observation and experience the effort 
is not often honestly made. I cannot remember that I had 
inything in particular to do with my father— except on 
rare up to the time I was fifteen; and I am 
certain I had nothing in particular to do with my sons up 
Of course my father was busy away at the 
office, tired, engaged with other things; and so was I. 

The plain truth is that—-in spite of all our affection 
children, to us men, are half a bore and a nuisance. Of 
course we are busy and we say the business is largely for 
their sakes; but to sustain really sympathetic, under- 
standing relationship with a child between the ages of five 
and fifteen makes demands on our time and patience we 
are not willing to meet. 

A book or golf or the company of persons of our own 
uge is much more amusing; in fact, what I chiefly demanded 
of my sons between those ages was that they should not 
bother me by getting into a mess, or bringing home bad 
reports from school, or doing something perilous that would 
upset my nerves 

I have noticed the same thing in many other households. 
While children are little and only precious playthings, with 
few demands and with an irresistible appeal to the affec- 
tions, both parents pay great attention to them; but as 
they lose their cunningness and at the same time begin to 
develop a world of interests and demands that require 


chums with a boy 


come 


occasions 


to that age. 


GOD’S FO 


HE great God endows His children variously. To 

some He gives intellect and they move the earth. To 

- some He allots heart — and the beating pulse of human- 

ity is theirs. But te some He gives only a soul, without 

intelligence—and these, who never grow up, but remain 

always His children, are God's fools, kindly, elemental, 

simple, as if from His palette the Artist of all had taken one 
color instead of many. 

The Dummy was God's fool. Having only a soul and no 
intelligence, he lived the life of the soul. Through his faded, 
childish old blue eyes he looked out on a world that hurried 
past him with, at best, a friendly touch on his shoulder. 
No man shook his hand in comradeship. No woman save 
the little old mother had ever caressed him. He lived alone 
in a world of his own fashioning, peopled by moving, noise- 
less figures and filled with dreams—noiseless because the 
Dummy had ears that heard not and lips that smiled at a 
kindness, but that did not speak. 

In this world of his there was no uncharitableness 
sin. There a God—why should he not know his‘ 
Father?—-there were brasses to clean and three meals 


was 


day; 
t! 


book 


1e Dummy held his upside down—and felt the, 
vibration of the organ, and proudly watched the afterndor- 


and there was chapel on Sunday, where one held a ~ 


. 
ne 


~ 


unlight smiling on the polished metal of the chandelier » 
\ 


and the choir rail 


rhe Probationer sat turning the bandage machine and 
watching the Dummy, who was polishing the brass plates 
on the beds. The plates said: ‘“‘ Endowed in perpetuity” 
by various leading citizens, to whom God had given His 
best gifts, both heart and brain. 

‘How old do you suppose he is?” she asked, dropping 
ner voice, 
lhe Head Nurse was writing fresh labels for the medi- 
and for tincture of myrrh she wrote absently 
tincture of mirth, and had to tear it up. 

“He can’t hear you,” she said rather shortly. “How 

ld? Oh, I don’t know. About a hundred, I should 
think 

This was, of course, because of his soul, which was all he 
had, and which, having existed from the beginning, was 

credibly old. The little dead mother could have told 
them that he was less than thirty. 

The Probationer sat winding bandages. Now and then 
they went crooked and had to be done again. She was very 
tired. The creaking of the bandage machine made her 
nervous—-that and a sort of disillusionment; for was this 
her great mission, this sitting in a silent, sunny ward, 


ine closet 


. 


attention, it is usually mother who takes them in hand, 
while father slips into the background as a sort of supreme 
court, to be appealed to only in important cases. 

It is only when a boy gets into adolescence that the job 
of parenthood is forced back on the father by the mother’s 
inability to deal with it. And by that time father has 
missed a great deal of the experience of the job which he 
should have had in order to discharge it properly. 

It is a rather startling fact, as I look back on it now, that 
when I was a boy almost the only men who had any real 
companionship with boys were just the sort who could do 
boys little good. I cannot remember that my busy father 
ever told me a story; but I remember distinctly that the 
boozy harnessmaker, whose back room was a great resort 
for boys, told me a great many—at any one of which my 
mother, had she known I was listening to it, would have 
fainted dead away. I cannot remember that I ever told 
my boys a story —except when they were little; but I have 
no doubt now that some other man did. 

I remember well enough now what a bundle of bristling 
curiosity I was in boyhood. The water supply in our town 
was pumped from an artesian well into a tank. The little 
plant was an object of endless interest to us. We used to 
drop in there—especially in cold weather—to watch Pat 
throw coal into the blazing furnace and observe the 
mysterious piston-strokes of the engine. 

One day the good-natured Irish engineer exhibited and 
explained it all to three or four of us—the generation of 
steam in the boilers; the action of the engine and pump; 
the gravity pressure of the water. Nothing that I ever 
learned in school made such an impression on me as that. 
We went away bursting with knowledge, which we proudly 
imparted to other boys. 

Now we were exactly as ready to absorb that as we were 
to absorb the incorrect physiological information the 
boozy harnessmaker favored us with and which we, burst- 
ing with knowledge, imparted to other boys; but it was 
only by accident that Pat told us about the water works. 

One of my pals was a son of the cashier of the bank. 
Two or three times I accompanied him into the mysterious 











“Hot Today, Isn't It?** 


where the Gouble row of beds held only querulous convales- 
cent womeh? How close was she to life who had come to 
soothe the suffering and close the eyes of the dying; who 
had imagined that her instruments of healing were a ther- 
mometer and a prayer-book; and who found herself fighting 
the good fight with a bandage machine and, even worse, a 
scrubbing brush and a finetooth comb? 

The Head Nurse, having finished the M’s, glanced up and 
surprised a tear on the Probationer’s round young cheek. 
She was wise, having trained many probationers. 


By Mary 
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establishment presided over by his father. It was a tre- 
mendously fascinating place—a shop much finer than any 
other shop in town, which dealt in money much as the one 
next door dealt in commonplace boots and shoes. I can 
remember staring round-eyed at the stack of veritable 
greenbacks behind the glass screen. 

I am sure that any intelligent man could have held my 
attention indefinitely by explaining the simpler facts of 
banking to me— and incidentally, no doubt, have furnished 
me with more lasting historical knowledge than I ever 
gained in school. 

Intelligent men, however, were all too busy to bother 
with boys; so we slipped over+o Prescott’s livery stable, 
where Pete the hostler had an extraordinary command 
of profane and obscene language which also was very 
interesting to us. 

There was nothing whatever in school that could com- 
pare in interest with the water works, the bank, the print 
ing office and a great many other objects outside. The 
school had no engine actually pumping water; no veritable 
greenbacks that were handed out to grown men; no print- 
ing press. It had only stupid books about those things. 
Our interest was instantly caught by the things themselves 
and as instantly repelled by the books about them. 

How little trouble it would have been—-as I look back at 
it now—for our fathers to have given us much education 
by simply taking the pains to explain—not pedagogically, 
of course, but just in the way of companionable talk—a 
great many phenomena of the man’s world about us, which 
they understood and we did not. 

I also look back with humiliation on the indubitable fact 
that I never took the pains to explain anything in partic- 
ular to my boys. I was busy. I had a sort of nervous 
aversion to starting anything with them, being generally 
well-enough content if they did not start something with me. 

My grandfather made famous kites and taught me the 
art—which he had never taught my father. My father 
once made me a boat, but never attempted to teach me 
anything about boatbuilding. I do not remember that he 

Continued on Page 44) 
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D Br CHASE EMERSOWN 


“Go to first supper, please,"’ she said. First supper is 
the Head’s prerogative; but it is given occasionally to 
juniors and probationers as a mark of approvai, or when 
the Head is not hungry, or when a probationer reaches the 
breaking point, which is just before she gets her uniform. 

The Probationer smiled and brightened. After all, she 
must be doing fairly well; and if she were not in the battle 
she was of it. Glimpses she had of the battle—stretchers 
going up and down in the slow elevator; sheeted figures 
on their way to the operating room; the clang of the 
ambulance bell in the courtyard; the occasional cry of a 
new life ushered in; the impressive silence of an old life 
going out. She surveyed the bandages on the bed. 

“T'll put away the bandages first,”’ 
what you said, I think 
with anything on it?” 

“Right-oh!" said the Head. 

“Though nothing ever happens back here 

“It’s about our turn; I’m looking for a burned case.” 

The Probationer, putting the bandages into a basket, 
turned and stared. 

“We have had two in today in the house,”’ the Head 
went on, starting on the N’s and making the capital 
carefully. “‘There will be a third, of course; and we may 
get it. Cases always seem to run in threes. While you're 
straightening the bed I suppose I might as well go to supper 
after all.” 

So it was the Probationer and the Dummy who received 
the new case, while the Head ate cold salmon and fried 
potatoes with other heads, and inveighed against lectures 
on Saturday evening and other things that heads object to, 
such as things lost in the wash, and milk in the coffee 
instead of cream, and women from the Avenue who drank 
carbolic acid and kept the ambulance busy. 

The Probationer was from the country and she had 
never heard of the Avenue. And the Dummy, who walked 
there daily with the superintendent's dog, knew nothing of 
its wickedness. In his soul, where there was nothing but 
kindness, there was even a feeling of tenderness for the 
Avenue. Once the dog had been bitten by a terrier from 
one of the houses, and a girl had carried him in and washed 
the wounds and bound them up. Thereafter the Dummy 
had watched for her and bowed when he saw her. When he 
did not see her he bowed to the house. 

The Dummy finished the brass plates and, gathering up 
his rags and polish, shuffled to the door. His walk was a 
patient shamble, but he covered incredible distances. 
When he reached the emergency bed he stopped and 
pointed to it. The Probationer looked startled. 


“That's 


never to leave the emergency bed 


she said. 


does it?”’ 
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“He's tellin’ you to get it ready,” shrilled Irish Delia, And in the holiest place, where dwelt s Father i bed plate t r rdet ( Mas 
sitting up in the next bed. “He did that before youwas not even the superintendent, the Dummy had rece grul , » her w bach nd | 
brought in,”’ she called to Old Maggie across the ward. placed the AvenueGirl. She was his s though he Ly ‘ h her eyes 
“Goodness knows how he finds out—but he knows. Get nothing of saints. Who can know wi e ch e her \ the Du } ‘ ‘ Mag 
the spread off the bed, miss. There’s something coming.” queer trick of the jul perhay or Was if iperwisd t t vir l ! 
to choose her from yon me ” 
The Probationer had come from the country and natu enshrine her. 
rally knew nothing of the Avenve. Sometimes on her off Or perhaps Down in the chapel i great gla The next | uw the Avenue Girl throug r t ce 
duty she took short walks there, wondering if the passers-b) window, the young John knelt among lilies and prayed He j vere d ed | ! tern ‘ nove 
who stared at her knew that she was a part of the great When, at service on Sundays, the sunlight me throug! oa to a be t end the war The Pr eT 
building that loomed over the district, happily ignorant « ym to the Dummy’s polished choir rail 1 candk he eside het g refused supper. The D As wone 
the real significance of their glances. Once a girl, sitting young John had the face of a girl, wit! r rling ha the I lha ( Ta é ) 
behind bowed shutters, had leaned out and smiled at her. very vellow for the color scheme “he Ave 1e Girl had hair Ce uit of here! Y ‘re 7 ince “ , 
“Hot today, isn't it?” she said like that and was rather like him in other wa ad said ot u nd : ted t ‘ 
The Probationer stopped politely And here she was where all the other d come, a ‘he Dummy) | won th } faded ny eve 
“It’s fearful! Is there any place near where I can get where countless others would come sooner or later. S} on her, and had t ved. The Head. wl ’ 
some soda water?” was not unconscious and at Delia's cry she opened her eve supper to rve 1 beds to br } ba t 
The girl l the window stared. The Probatione r was off filling water bottles, and onl not to ment t yg toma nm the emeryve ed i 
“There's a drug store two squares down,” she said. the Dummy, stricken, round-shouldered, unlovely, stood ear away the ‘ ‘ the H ed d , 
* And say, if | were you » beside her. hin her « ‘ the edi 
“Yes ' “Rotten luck old top! she said tainti closet He shook } head 
“Oh, nothing!” said the girl in the window, and quite To the Dummy it was a benediction. She could open “1 guess he wants t whe om the 
unexpectedly slammed the shutters. her eyes. The miracle of speech was still hers. Avenue’s going to ge el il ) He see 
The Probationer had puz ed over it quite a lot. More “Cigarette ! expl the Avenue Girl, seeing his to know fhe 
than once she walked by the house, but she did not see the eyes still on her. “‘Must have gone to sleep with it and Phere was a titter igh the lat Old Maggi 
smiling girl—only, curiously enough, one day she saw the dropped it. I'm—all in!” gossiping t ie | bee bu ! ‘ n Fron 
Dummy passing the pity the ward hac 
house and watched ered tem 
him bow and take off : Humph! id 
his old cap, though e He put the 
there was no one in ‘ Why 
sight. ‘ I gus he get 
Sooner or later the weil But how i 
Avenue girls get to the Heave ame am | 
hospital. Sometimes to let him know? 


itis because they can She was a resource 
not sleep, and lie and ful pers however 
think things over d by pointing to the 


and there is no way Avenue Girl and ther 


out; and God hates nodding reassuringly 
them though, of he got her message 
course, there is that of cheer over the gulf 


story about Jesus and 


the Avenue woman. 
And what is the use 
of going home and 
being asked questions 


of his understanding 
In return the Dumm 
her by gestures 
how he knew the girl 
and how she had 
that cannot be an- 
swered? So they try 
to put an end to things 


generally—and end teral person and not 
up in the emergency occul ind she W 
bed, terribly fright- ery busy. When the 
ened because it has Jummy toom to 
F n { 
occurred to them that indicate the dog, a 
if they do rot dare to foot or so from th 


meet the home folks 
how are they going to 
meet the Almighty? 

Or sometimes it is 
jealousy. Even 
Avenue woman n 


love some 
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her when she was a 
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thats ne case 


































object of her affec- Come in and see her 
tions turns elsewhere he ou want to 
she’s rather apt to use And now get out, for 
a knife or a razor. In goodne uke! 
that case it is the rival The Dummy. with 
who ends up on the “I Am Not at All Afraid, and My Biood is Good’ I patient shamble 
emergency bed. made his way out of 
Or the life gets her, as it does sooner or later, and she “Don't you talk like that,’ said Irish Delia, bending the ward and stored his polishes for the night the corner 
comes in with typhoid or a cough, or other things, and lies over from the next bed. ‘ You'll get well a’ right—unless of a seru et. Then, ignoring supper, he we dow? 
alone, day after day, without visitors or inquiries, making youinhaled. Y’ought to ’a’ kept your mouth shut.” the stairs, flight after flight, to the chape The late autur 
no effort to get better, because—well, why should she? Across the ward Old Maggie had donned her ragged sun had set behind the buildings across the irtyard and 
Andso the Dummy’s Avenue Girl met her turn and rode _ slippers and a blue calico wrapper and shuffled to the foot the lower part of the silent room was i but the 
down the street in a slow ambulance, and was taken upin of the emergency bed. Old Maggie was of vague afterglow came palely through the stained-g ) 
the elevator and along a gray hall to where the emergency neighborhood back of the Avenue, where squalor and with the young John and tall stalks of wt é nd To 
bed was waiting; and the Probationer, very cold as to poverty rubbed elbows with vice, and scorned it. the men of my daughter Elizabeth! be } 
hands and feet, was sending mental appeals to the Head to “Humph!” she said, without troubling to lower her It ‘ 7 lence—and not even that to the 
come—and come quickly. The ward got up onelbowsand voice. “I've seen her often. I done her washing once Dumn but zabeth had been the Avenue Girl's name 
watched. Also it told the Probationer what to do. She’s as bad as they make ’em.” not so long ago 
“Hot-water bottles and screens,”’ it said variously. “You shut your mouth!” Irish Delia rose to the defense The Dum t down near the door very humbly and 
“Take her temperature. Don’t be frightened! There'll be “She's in trouble now and what she was don’t matter gazed at the me rial wit A 
a doctor in a minute.” You go back to bed or I'll tell the Head Nurse or 
The girl lay on the bed with her eyes shut. It was Irish Look out! The Dumn 2 ul 
Delia who saw the Dummy and raised a cry. The Dummy was advar on Old Maggie with thre tb ME may be measured in different wa b 
“Look at the Dummy!” she said. “* He’s crying.” ening eyes. As the woman recoiled he caught her arm i throbs of pa by instants; | enturie In « hospit 
The Dummy’s world had always been a small one. There one of his ugly, misshapen hands and jerked her a fror it is marked night r und di irse by rounds « 
was the superintendent, who gave him his old clothes; and the bed. Old Maggie reeled— almost fell the staff visiting da by medicins i temperatur 
there was the engineer, who brought him tobacco; and “You all seen that!” ward | in Lie 1 fever bath by the dist i y 
there were the ambulance horses, who talked to him now haven't even spoke to hin I'll go to he chape Sund I } of th 
and then without speech. And, of course, there was his the superintendent about it. I'll i the east beds to the evening sun on the beds along the 
Father. The Probationer hurried in. Her young chee wert west wind 
Fringing this small inner circle of his heart was a kaleido- flushed with excitement and anxiety; her arms were full of Che Avenue Girl lav alone most of the time. The friend 
scope of changing faces, nurses, internes, patients, vis- jugs, towels, bandages—anything she could imagine a offices of the ward were not for her. Private 
itors—a wall of life that kept inviolate his inner shrine. essential. She found the Dummy on his knees polishing a and possible kindliness were overshadowed by a general 
nd a 
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arrogance of goodness. The 
ward flung its virtue at her like 
and she raised no 
defense. In the first days things 

so bad. She lay in 
shock for a time, and there were 
not wanting hands during the 
bad hours to lift a cup of water 
to her lips; but after that came 
the tedious time when death no 


a weapon 


were not 


longer hovered overhead and 
life was there for the asking. 

The curious thing was that 
the Avenue Girl did not ask. 
She lay fer hours without mov- 
ing, with eyes that seemed tired 
with looking into the dregs of 
life. The Probationer was in 
despair 

“She could get better if she 
would,” she said to the Interne 
The Head was off 
thev had done the 
dressing together. “She just 
won't try 

“Perhaps she thinks it isn’t 
worth while,” replied the 
interne, who was drying his 
hands carefully while the Pro- 
bationer waited for the towel. 


one day. 


duty and 


She was a very pretty Proba- 
tuioner. 

“She hasn't 
forward to, you know.” 

The Probationer was not ac- 
customed to discussing certain 
things with young men, but she 
had the Avenue Girl on her 
mind 


much to leok 


“She has a home—she admits it.” She colored bravely. 
“Why— why cannot she go back to it, even now?” 

The interne poured a little rosewater and glycerine into 
the palm of one hand and gave the Probationer the bottle. 
If his fingers touched hers she never knew it. 

‘Perhaps they'd not want her after— well, they’d never 
feel the likely. They'd probably prefer to think of 
her as dead and let it go at that. ‘There—thcre doesn’t 
seem to be any way back, you know.” 


same, 


He was ex« eedingly self-conscious. 

“Then life is very cruel,” said the Probationer with 
rather shaky lips. 

And going back to the Avenue Girl's bed she filled her 
cup with ice and straightened her pillows. It was her only 
way of showing defiance to a world that mutilated its chil- 
dren and turned them out to die. The interne watched 
her as she worked. It rather galled him to see her touching 
patient. He had no particular sympathy for the 
Avenue Girl. He was a man, and ruthless, as men are apt 
to be in such things 


this 


The Avenue Girl had no visitors. She had had one or two 
at first —pretty girls with tired eyes and apologetic glances; 
a negress who got by the hall porter with a box of cigarettes, 
which the Head promptly confiscated; and—the Dummy. 
Morning and evening came the Dummy and stood by her 
bed and worshiped. Morning and evening he brought 
tribute--a flower from the masses that came in daily; an 
got by no knows what trickery from the 
a leadpencil; a box of cheap candies. At first 
the girl had been embarrassed by his visits. Later, as the 
unfriendliness of the ward grew more pronounced, she 
rreeted him with a faint smile. The first time she smiled 
juite pale and shuffied out. Late that night they 
1 him sitting in the chapel lcoking at the window, 
which was only a blur. 

For certain small services in the ward the Head depended 
on the filling drinking cups; passing milk 
at eleven and three; keeping the white bedspreads in 
geometrical order. But the Avenue Girl was taboo. The 
boycott had been instituted by Old Maggie. The rampant 
respectability of the ward even went so far as to refuse to 
wash ber in those early morning hours when the night 
nurse, flying about with her cap on one ear, was carrying 
tin basins about like a blue-and-white cyclone. The Dummy 
knew nothing of the washing; the early morning was the 
time when he polished the brass doorplate which said: 
Hospital and Free Dispensary. But he knew about the 
drinking cup and aftera time that became hisself-appointed 


task 


orange, one 


kitchen; 


% 
he grew 
t« 


convalescents 


On Sundays he put on his one white shirt and a frayed 
collar two sizes too large and went to chapel. At those 
times he sat with his prayer book upside down and watched 
the Probationer who cared for his lady and who had no 
cap to hide her shining hair; and the interne, who was 
giad there was no cap because of the hair. God's fool he 
was, indeed, for he liked to look in the interne’s eyes, and 
did not know that an interne cannot marry for years and 
vears, and that a probationer must not upset discipline by 
being engaged. God's fool, indeed, who could see into the 


Morning and Evening Came the Dummy 
and Stood by Her Bed and Worshiped 


hearts of men, but not into their thoughts or their lives; 
and who, seeing only thus, on two dimensions of life and 
not the third, found the Avenue Girl holy and worthy of 
all worship! 


The Probationer worried a great deal. 

“It must hurt her so!” she said to the Head. “Did you 
see them call that baby away on visiting day for fear she 
would touch it?” 

“None are so good as the untempted,” explained the 
Head, who had been beautiful and was now placid and full 
of good works. “You cannot remake the world, child. 
Bodies are our business here—not souls.”” But the next 
moment she called Old Maggie to her. 

“I've been pretty patient, Maggie,” she said. 
know what I mean. You're the ringleader. 
are going to change, or 
tonight.” 

“Yes’m,” said Old Maggie meekly, with hate in her 
heart. She loathed the codliver oil. 

“Go back and straighten her bed!" commanded the 
Head sternly. 

“Now?” 

“Now!” 

“It hurts my back to stoop over,”’ whined Old Maggie, 
with the ward watching. ‘‘The doctor said that I <5 

The Head made a move for the medicine closet and the 
bottles labeled C. 

“I'm going,”’ whimpered Old Maggie. ‘‘Can’t you give 
a body time?” 

And she went down to defeat, with the laughter of the 
ward in her ears—down to defeat, for the Avenue Girl 
would have none of her. 

“You get out of here!” she said fiercely as Old Maggie 
set to work at the draw sheet. “Get out quick—or I'll 
throw this cup in your face!” 

The Head was watching. Old Maggie put on an air of 
benevolence and called the Avenue Girl an unlovely name 
under her breath while she smoothed her pillow. She did 
not get the cup, but the water out of it, in her hard old face, 
and matters were as they had been. 

The Girl did not improve as she should. The interne did 
the dressing day after day, while the Probationer helped 
him—the Head disliked burned cases—and talked of skin 
grafting if a new powder he had discovered did no good. 
Internes are always trying out new things, looking for the 
great discovery. 

The powder did no good. The day came when, the 
dressing over and the white coverings drawn up smoothly 
again over her slender body, the Avenue Girl voiced the 
question that her eyes had asked each time. 

**Am I going tolie in this hole all my life?” she demanded. 

The interne considered. 

“It isn’t healing—not very fast anyhow,” he said. “If 
we could get a little skin to graft on you'd be all right in a 
jiffy. Can’t you get some friends to come in? It isn't 
painful and it’s over in a minute.” 

“Friends? Where would I get friends of that sort?” 

“Well, relatives then—some of your own people?” 


“You 
Now things 
you'll go back on codliver oil 
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TheAvenueGirl shut her eves 
as she did when the dressing 
hurt her. 

“None that I'd care to see,” 
she said. And the Probationer 
knew she lied. The interne 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“If you think of any let me 
know. We'll get them here,” 
he said briskly, and turned to 
see the Probationer rolling up 
her sleeve. 

*Please!”’ she said, and held 
out a bare white arm. The 
interne stared at it stupefied. 
It was very lovely. 

“I am not at all afraid,” 
urged the Probationer,‘‘and my 
blood is good. It would grow 
I know it would.” 

The interne had hard work 
not to stoop and kiss the blue 
veins that rose to the surface in 
the inner curve of her elbow. 
The dressing screens were up 
and the three were quite alone. 
To keep his voice steady he 
became stern. 

“Put your sleeve down and 
don’t be a foolish girl!” he 
commanded. “ Put your sleeve 
down!” His eyes said: ‘You 
wonder! You beauty! You 
brave little girl!” 

Because the Probationer 
seemed to take her responsibili- 
ties rather to heart, however, 
and because, when he should 
have been thinking of other 
things, such as calling up the staff and making reports, he 
kept seeing that white arm and the resolute face above it, 
the interne worked out a plan. 

“*T’ve fixed it, I think,” he said, meeting her in a hallway 
where he had no business to be, and trying to look as if he 
had not known she was coming. ‘‘ Father Feeny was in this 
morning and I tackled him. He’s got a lot of students 
fellows studying for the priesthood — and he says any daugh- 
ter of the church shall have skin if he has to flay ’em alive.”’ 

““But—is she a daughter of the church?” asked the 
Probationer. ‘And even if she were, under the circum- 
stances ——”’ 

“What circumstances?’’ demanded the interne. ‘‘ Here’s 
a poor girl burned and suffering. The father is not going to 
ask whether she’s of the anointed.” 

The Probationer was not sure. She liked doing things in 
the open and with nothing to happen later to make one 
uncomfortable; but she spoke to the Head and the Head 
was willing. Her chief trouble, after all, was with the 
Avenue Girl herself. 

“I don’t want to get well,” she said wearily when the 
thing was put up to her. ‘“‘What’s the use? I'd just go 
back to the same old thing; and when it got too strong for 
me I'd end up here again or in the morgue.” 

“Tell me where your people live, then, and let me send 
for them.” 

“Why? To have them read in my face what I’ve been 
and go back home to die of’shame?” 

The Probationer looked at the Avenue Girl's face. 

“*There—there is nothing in your face to hurt them,” she 
said, flushing— because there were some things the Proba- 
tioner had never discussed, even with herself. ‘‘ You—look 
Honestly, that’s all.” 

The Avenue Girl held up her thin right hand. 
forefinger was still yellow from cigarettes. 

“What about that?” 

“Tf I bleach it wili you let me send for your people? 

“*T’ll— perhaps,” was the most the Probationer could get. 

Many people would have been discouraged. Even the 
Head was a bit cynical. It took a Probationer still heart- 
sick for home to read in the Avenue Girl's eyes the terrible 
longing for the things she had given up—for home and 
home folks; for a clean slate again. The Probationer 
bleached and scrubbed the finger, and gradually a little of 
her hopeful spirit touched the other girl. 

“What day is it?” the Avenue Girl asked once. 

“Friday.” 

“That's baking day at home. We bake in an out-oven. 
Did you ever smell bread as it comes from an out-oven?”’ 
Or: “‘That’s a pretty shade of blue you nurses wear. It 
would be nice for working in the dairy, wouldn't it?” 

“Fine!” said the Probationer, and scrubbed away to 
hide the triumph in her eyes. 





sad. 


she sneered. 


mi 


HAT was the day the Dummy stole the parrot. The 
parrot belonged to the Girl; but how did he know it? 
So many things he should have known the Dummy never 
learned; so many things he knew that he seemed never to 





TT nae ee Rn 


learned! He did not know, for instance, of Father 
Feeny and the Holy Name students; but he knew of the 
Avenue Girl’s loneliness and heartache, and of the cabal 
It is one of the black marks on record against 
him that he refused to polish the plate on Old Maygie’s 
bed, and that he shook his fist at her more than once when 
the Head was out of the ward. 

And he knew of the parrot. That day, then, a short, 
stout with a hard face appeared in the superin- 
tendent’s office and demanded a parrot. 


have 


against her 


woman 


“Parrot?” said the superintendent blandly. 

“Parrot! That crazy man you keep here walked into my 
house today and stole a parrot—and I want it.” 

“The Dummy! earth ‘ 

“*It was my parrot,” 
one of my boarders 
wards 


Sut what or 


said the woman. “It belonged to 
> of the 
and sheowedmemoney. I tookitforadebt. You 
call that man and let him look me in the eye while I say 
parrot to him.” 


She’s a burned case up in one 


“He cannot speak or hear 

“You call him. He'll understand me!” 

They found the Dummy coming stealthily down from 
the top of the stable and haled him into the office. He was 
very calm Apparently he had never 
seen the woman before; as she raged he smiled cheerfully 
and shook his head. 

“*As a matter of fact,” said the superintendent, “I don’t 


believe he ever saw the bird; but if he has it we shall find 


quite impassive. 


it out and you'll get it again.” 

They let him go then; and he to the chapel and 
looked at a dove above the young John’s head. Then he 
went up to the kitchen and filled his pockets with lettuce 
leaves. He knew nothing at all of parrots or how to care 
for them. 

Things, you see, were moving right for the Avenue Girl. 
she had been fond of the parrot 
and now it was close at hand; and Father Feeny’s lusty 
crowd stood ready to come into a hospital ward and shed 
But 
the Avenue Girl had two years to account for—and there 
was the matter of an alibi. 

‘I might tell the folks at home anything and they’d 
believe it because they’d want to believe it,” said the 
Avenue Girl. “‘But there’s the neighbors. 
I was pretty wild at home. And—there’s 
a fellow who wanted to marry me—he 
knew how sick I was of the old place and 
how I wanted my fling. His name was 
Jerry. We'd have to show Jerry.” 

The Probationer worried a great deal 
about this matter of the alibi. It had to 
slate for the folks back home, 
and especially her 
anxieties out walking several times on her 
off-duty, but nothing seemed to come of | 
it. She walked on the Avenue mostly, 
because it was near and she could throw 
a long coat over her blue dress. And so 
she happened to think of the woman the 
girl had lived with 

“She got her into all this,” 
the Probationer. 
her out.” 

It took three days’ off-duty to get her 
courage up to ringing the doorbell of the 
house with the bowed shutters, and after 
she had rung it she wanted very much to 
run and hide; but she thought of the girl 
and everything going for nothing for the 
want of an alibi, she stuck. The 
negress opened the door and stared at her. 

**She’s dead, is she?” she asked. 

““No. May I come in? 


your mistress.” 


went 


The stain was coming off 


skin that they generally sacrificed on the football field. 


be a clean 


for Jerry. She took 


thought 


She's just got to see 


and 


I want to see 


The negress did not admit her however. 
She let her stand in the vestibule and went 
back to the foot of a staircase. 

“One of these heah nurses from the 
hospital!” she said. “‘She wants to come 
in and speak to you.” 

‘Let her in, you fool!” 
from above stairs. 

The rest was rather confused. After- 
ward the Probationer remembered put- 


replied a voice 


ting the case to the stout woman who had 
claimed the parrot and finding it difficult 
to make her understand. 

**Don’t you see?” she finished desper- 
ately. “I want her to go home—to her 
own folks. But what 
are we going to say about these last two 
years?” 

The stout woman sat turning over her 
rings. She was most uncomfortable. 
After all, what had she done? Had she 
not warned them again and again about 


She wants it too 
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“She may recover, but she'll be badly scarr 
face, but her chest and shoulders 

That was another way of 
scarred 

“Just what do you want me to di she aske Now 
that it was down to 


and mother, she was more comf 





looking at it. If the ¢ 


brass tacks and no 








rit 
“If you could just come over the hos ‘ r 
people are there and—and say she'd lived » 
the time a 
“That's the truth all right! 
“And—that she worked for you, sewing—-she sews ver) 


know what to say 


ing to make ther 


well, she says. And—oh, you'll 
all right, you know; anytt 
comfortable and happy 

Now the stout w 
really hard, but she had developed a sort of artificial veneer 


she’s been 


man was soltening—not that she was 


of hardness, and good impulses had a hard time crawling 
through. 
“7 guess I could do that much,” she conceded she 


nursed me when I was down and out with the grippe and 
that worthless nigger was drunk in the kitchen. But you 
folks over there have 
What about that?” 
The Probationer knew about the parrot. 
had slipped it into the ward more than once and its pro 


got a parrot that belongs to me 





fanity had delighted the patients. The Avenu had 
been glad to see it too; and as it sat on the bedsi Abie 
and shrieked defiance and oaths the Dummy ha: ed 








» girl and the 
I—perhaps I could bu; 


benignly. John and the dove 

‘I am sorry about the parrot. 
him from you.” 

She got out her shabby 
her munificent monthly a 
little money she had brought from home. 

“Twenty dollars takes him. That's what she owed me.” 


The Probationer had seventeen dollars and eleven cents. 


ittle purse, in which she carried 
eight 


lowance of dollars and a 


She spread it out in her lap and counted it twice 


“I’m afraid that’s all,”” she said. She had hoped the 
second count would show up better. I coul g the 
rest next month.” 

The Probationer folded the money together and held it 








out. The stout woman took it eagerly. 





having lighted cigarettes lying round. 
‘“*She’s in bad shape, is she?” 


In His Soul There Was Even a 
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Feeling of Tenderness for the Avenue 
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G ByEdward Mott Woolley 


ILLUSTRATED 





T THz CRISI 


BUILDERS OF APPETITES 


THEN Bess and I returned from 
/ our elopement we repaired to my 
late home to offer our diplomatic 
Father himself opened 
door for us. There was no forgiveness 
his eyes, 
‘Well, Nat,” 


over and you now face the actuality. 


filial advances 
es 

“the dream is 
Do 

you no longer have a 
house? As a boy it was 
yur privilege to come here and command 
upport. As a married man you cannot 

for you children— both 
but I can’t help you under present 
conditions.” 

I haven’t come back for help!" I re- 
turned with some heat. ‘This is merely 
a friendly call--a family call, you might 
consider it. As to financial aid, I don’t 
ask any!" 

This was a good deal of a bluff, for I 
ninety cent The day before 
‘loped, Hick MecGiffert had 
but that was all 


said he, 


that 


n this 


you realize 


domicile 


doso. Lam sorry 


ol you 


had just 


Bess and I « 
loaned me fifty dollars; 
gone 


Nat,” 


disclaimer, 


father, ignoring my 
‘I want to talk with you a 
minutes alone.” 
‘No, dad,” said I 


you nave to say 


said my 


“I'd like to hear 


what but let Bess hear 


relay 
Well, then,”’ he went on, with a } 
| shall make it blunt and brief: 
\ boy of twenty and a girl of eighteen have 
no moral right to be husband and wife. 


very 


red face, 


In this state there is a statute providing 
for the annulment of such rash marriages. 
You are both better off in your own homes. 
Nat you can't 


even 


you can’t support a wife 
support yourself, 
infant. How long do you think this young 
dad Bess with a 


loity gesture is 


You are a mere 


lady here” indicated 
going to stand for you? 
In a month you will both be 
Agree to it now! 

back home, complete 


seeking 
eparation Be sen- 
ible Nat 
our law studies, and take your logical place in my firm!” 

As head of the law fum of Livermore, Dodd & Littleton 
perhaps the most prominent lawyer in our city 


t Pointville— a place of twenty-five thousand people. 


tome 


dad was 
of We 
| had given up good prospects by my elopement. 

father added 


“Your future depends on your 


You stand at a very critical crisis!"’ my 


t Jury speech voice 


aecision 
‘On such conditions I shall never come home!” I said 
promptly, rising 
‘Never!”’ echoed Bess, getting up at the same moment. 
Then goyour own way— starve if you will!" decreed dad. 


Better Than Starving 


JESSIE'S father had already refused his blessing or 
) recognition, so we went over to Hick McGiffert’s house. 
Hick was a boyheod chum of mine, a little older, and now 
1 chemist at the paper mills at seventy-five dollars a 
nonth. He was just married and settled in a tiny house; 
ind here we were invited to stay until I got on my feet. 
confess | did feel glum for a bridegroom. Where any 
yme from I had no idea. You see, there had 

We had nipped that 
lot by getting married in a hurry. Well, 
n had cold sliced veal for supper, along with 


, piccalilli, cheese 


cash was to ¢ 
heen a plot afoot to take Bess away. 
l But now 
anyway, we 


biscuit and soon. Starvation was 


ol imminent 


i stuff is bully!” said I. “‘Where’d you 


“This veal anc 
if fo 
returned Hick’s 
‘One can get everything for a meal there, you know, 
but the prices are dreadful. I tell Hick 
that if we had a delicatessen of our own we might get rich!” 
opined Hick. 
Next morning I tried to look valorous and started out 
hunt a job. I should have minded it so much 
mg st ut right there among all the fellows 
was fierce. Billy Munson said he might have a job for 
a month or so in his furnishings shop; and Walt 

Hankerson, proprietor of the Emporium, said he'd bear 
i So it went all day. At night I went back 
to Hick’s house with a face like a stick. 

* Bess,”’ 1 said, “if we had five hundred dollars we'd 
go West. There isn’t a ghost of a chance for a fellow in 
this town.” 


At Schlimmerstein’s Delicatessen,” 


cooked: 
. 900 
ior me 


Chemistry 


not 


rangers; b 


re I mind, 


“Here's Some Sugar I Brought Back That's Got Nails in It!t"’ 


“Nat,” said she, “I've been thinking all day about that 
Why couldn't we run a delicatessen 
us well as Schlimmerstein?”’ 

““Nonsense!"’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ How would it look?” 

“But perhaps we could make enough money out of it 
to feed us until you got to be a lawyer, Nat!’ she hinted. 
A rather broad hint I knew I 
brass tacks pretty quick! 


veal-loaf and cheese. 


too! must get down to 

Well, after three or four days spent in hunting unsuc- 
cessfully for a job becoming my dignity as the son of 
Dunbar Livermore, I went to see Bat Cunningham, one 
of the fellows who had been in my class at the law school. 
It was vacation now and I found Bat out practicing curved 
balls on the athletic field. His dad was rich and I asked 
him to work the old man for a loan of two hundred dollars. 
I didn’t mind so much, now that I had a definite business 
proposition. If I'd had to ask for the money just for living 
expenses I'd have felt pretty sick, 

In a day or two Bat got me a hundred; it was the best 
he could do. Meanwhile I looked round for a location. I 
happened to be in Dud Fanner’s grocery store buying some 
dried apricots Hick’s wife had asked me to get, and all of a 
sudden an idea flashed into my head. 

“Dud,” said I, “I'll give you ten dollars a month for 
about a quarter of this store for a neat little delicatessen 
shop. You don't 
know.” 

It chanced that Dud’s trade was bad. Ten dollars looked 
good. He agreed. Bess had been sizing up Schlimmer- 
stein’s Delicatessen, half a dozen blocks away, and had all 
sorts of ideas for roast loir. of pork, boned turkey, pigs’ feet, 
gherkins, and such stuff. Bess, by the way, was a dandy 
cook— her mother was a crackerjack at it! 

I was hit pretty hard by having my anticipated loan 
cut in two; but we made the best of it. The business was 
one we could make big or little. We started in a very 
small way. 

At first Bess cooked all our roasts, hams, corned beef and 
other meats in the McGiffert kitchen. Of course we paid 
Hick and his wife for the use of their equipment, and we 
began paying our board right away. This helped Hick a lot, 
for he wasn’t flush. On the q. t.—when the old man was 
down at his office— Bessie’s mother came over and helped 
her. My mother got round pretty regularly too; and the 
delicatessen stuff those two good dames could cook was 
enough to make a gourmand of the worst old table crank 


indle any cooked foods yourself, you 


December 6, /9/15 


in West Pointville! Chicken patés with 
raised crust! Decorated crabsalad! Meat 
pies! Their stuff was certainly great! 

“It’s the sort of stuff that builds appe- 
tites,”” said Hick one day as he stood look- 
ing at a batch of it just out of the over 
“Nat, the people simply have to buy your 
goods! They can’t help it!” 

The first month we cleared sixty dollars; 
the second we got away with seventy- 
seven; the third, a hundred and thirteen 
but when winter came on we dropped down 
quite a bit. 

However, I was over that first big crisis 
of my life. I shudder sometimes to think 
how easily I might have gone to pieces, 
separated from Bess, shown myself to be 
a knave and a fool, and put 
the Livermore name. 


a big blot on 


Going Down Hill 


WANT you to remember what Hick 

called us: “Builders of appetites.” 
Though at the time we ran that early deli 
catessen I did not see the mighty signif 
cance of it, the fact that we really did 
build appetites was the thing that took me 
over the crisis. We might have h: 
catessen that didn’t make people 
but, thanks to Bess and her mother, : 
to my mother too, the people came af 
our goods and called for more. 

This is the very pivot on which you or 


a deli 


any competent man can build a business 

in any reasonable line where the potential 
markets exist. 
people hungry; : 
live ry stable. No matter what you tackle 
you can make the public come to you i 


In drygoods you can make 


in hardware; inshoes; 


you go out in a thousand subtle ways a 
make them hungry. In the first place y 
must find out what they want. They may 
not know that they want it; but you your 
self must know, and then develop those 
latent appetites. 

I don't suppose many people in West 


they wanted 


Pointville 
our deviled eggs until we made 
gry or our beef roll; or our French 

and | were fortunate in having such skillful hel; 
start. 
supplied me without any effort on my 
people wanted; 
and that is how it happened I got into trouble. 

In other words I didn’t follow up my 
Though the goods the people want are the foundation of a 
business, these goods will not 
thing. Up to a certain point my delicatessen stuff did sell 
itself, but during the earlier part of my 
I made no effort to get beyond that point. 
to build appetites; in fact, I went backward. 

Dud Fanner’s grocery business was bad and getting 
worse. It was a shabby little store, without any preten- 
sion to distinction. The goods it put out were not the 
sort to make people hungry. They were fair enough just 
customers wh? were particular 
about a little dirt and sometimes some grit mixed in. 

Dud never had tried to build any appetites. He never had 
thought of a thing! Funny— isn’t it?—that a mar 
should be in business six years, as Dud had been, and 
never once think of any schemes for making the people 
of West Pointville hungry for the Dud Fanner groceries! 

Well, Dud’s grocery was very much on the 
bum. Excuse my slang, but I can express myself better 
in my own I'm not a Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Dud wanted to sell and offered me the whole joint for six 
hundred dollars, one-third cash. 

I had the bighead and thought I knew how to ru 
store. As a matter of fact, I didn’t ev 


them 


headcheese. 


The very foundation of a successful busi 
part — the 
but I didn’t have sense enough to see 


ess Was 
goods the 

advantag 

sell themselves as a usual 


business career 


I had no plans 


to subsist on—for not 
such 


business 


words; 


grocery n know 


t 
what had made my delicatessen successful—so far as it 


>o 


had been successful in returning me a living profit. 
I bought Dud’s measly old stock and all the bad-will of 
the business. 

Up to this point I had cherished the thought that I was 
still destined for the law. In my few spare hours I read 
the law of torts, contracts and intestate succession; but 
after I got the Fanner grocery I cut law from my curri 
ulum. I had more than I could do learning how to sell 
groceries. Right away I started rapidly down the hill 
toward another crisis. 

When I bought the store it was taking in about thirty 
dollars a day. The net profit on this might perhaps have 








been two or three dollars—but it wasn’t. There was no 


profit. Only the margin I cleared on my delicatessen 
p counter enabled me to live at all. 

y By this time Bess was no longer cooking for the store; 
(" therefore her mother and my mother had stopped helping. 
i” I now got the delicatessen goods tl rough the regular trade 


channels; and since I didn’t appreciate the value of holding 
1 up the appetites of my customers | let the bars down on 
quality. 


Bess and I now ] 


lived in a little rented house by our- 


“ é ; . ‘ , " 
q ; selves, and the rent came pretty hard. As the months 
slipped along I got far behind on my obligations at the 


I had only 


Leay e 


my expenses were devouring me. 
b 


ut | fired him a cheaper one. 


and got 


- 


store and 
| one clerk, 

‘ the mathematics of 
journals. It 
more at a crisis. 

One day my biggest 
houses sent a man down to see me. 
} “You'll have 

or we'll be 


en 


the grocery business to the technical 


that 1 arrived 





is enough to say here once 


 — 
—— 


creditor among the wholesale 


to pay up by the fifteenth of next month 


compelied to close you out,” was the message 
he brought me. 

Soon after | got this ultimatum I saw dad go past the 
store. He looked in sidewise, as he always did; only I 
could see him sizing up the place more than usual—and it 
} did look mean and shabby. I knew dad was thinking that 
I wouldn't last much longer. During that whole year dad 
Hadn't he said 


9 Se ae Tg Se 


had never spoken to me or noticed Bess. 
} to me “Go and starve! 


Specialties for Sunday Night 


T CUT me a good deal to think of all this. Then I 
thought of Bess and of the wonderful event we expected 
hard to think of a sheriff's 
Just then a 


to happen so soon. It was 


sign on my door—at such a time especially, 
customer came in. 
“‘Here’s some sugar I brought back that’s got nails 
in it!” he said, dropping a package on the counter. “I 
don’t want such stuff. I’m done with your ratty old store 
: for good!”’ 
} Out he went in a huff after I had refunded his money. 
i I felt like throwing up the sponge that afternoon. There 
was a lump in my throat as big as an but along 
: toward night I got to thinking of Hick McGiffert and all 
the compliments he used to sling at our first delicatessen 
stuff. Of a sudden the thing seemed very simple and clear! 


If only I could put all my groceries on a par with the stuff 


apple; 











I started out w I might make the thing go yet! By 
y i closing time the idea had developed considerably further. 
i ; And many a crisis has been bridged with an idea. 
i **Bess,”’ I said when I got home, “do you remember 
what Hick McGiffert used to call us— Builders ‘ 
/ “Builders of ap ” she finished. 
; } “Yes; but we’ forgotten it. I’ve been a fool, 
Bess; I've overlooked the very thing that would make my 
\ store go. 1 haven't been building any appetites—I've 
4 } beer killing them. If I get across this chasm I've got to 
( 
/ 
' 
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Bess, and F 


it and bulld 


specialize on quality, 


then go o 








1 
whopping big } 
Livermore's groceries. We ca 


do it, Bess—and, what's more, we 


dap 
will 


That was the big idea on whic! 





I based my crisis selli ampaig ‘ 

for Bess and little Bess—who ‘ . 

arrived at our house that very ‘ y-} 

week, \ 
It isn't hard to get big ideas Re ' . 

the difficulty comes in resolving to ‘ 

them into the multiplex detail so ‘ . 


necessary in applying them. I 


don’t care what t 








siness you may ‘ | ‘ nore 
be in—furniture, clothing or ble Mocha a 
manufacturing ink—there is ’ ffee; red cu 
pretty likely to be a big idea r m our 
skulking round your premises and ‘ k. and 
daring you to catcn it just at the Live e ce ‘ 
critical stage in your career. ‘ ‘ / 
But you've got to do more than I i her we 
catch it; you've got to fit the idea ye 1 salad of 
into harness and make it work ) g onior 
for you. Old Ike Babcock of our "i ‘ t 
town was so saturated with tre- ‘ ire e oi 
mendous ideas that every one IM t we 
expected his little drygoods joint h the 
to blossom into a department t eady u 
store the next year, sure; but he ‘ ‘ 1 small or 
kept his ideas tied up in stalls, Liver 
just like a lot of idle horses. ! ‘ ke pork 
Either he couldn't find anything " ‘ iked 





to hitch them to or else he was j the beans ist 














afraid they would kick, if he melted to one 
itted them with traces, and break a a a ae al er; Livermore’ 
up his business. I told Bess we of the Worst Old Table Crank ae read 
mustn't be like old Ike. y) ld be put 
“Nat,” said she, “I’ve got an idea myse« lll te into the oven and served very |} Live tar 
you just how to work it. It’s an appetite ide ire taneous chocolate ef f ‘ gering 
enough!” memories 
lt was the first scheme we worke« I snort it t i A third coml t ‘ ! { out 
scheme to make peopl hungry on Sunday night You | ed beef of the I ert re t l ‘ ‘ Vie i 
know what a doleful mess the Sunday-night ] ru bre 1 or hot bis¢ I le t Ss pow de 
ally is. The hire | girl is out and mi ther mi) S ’ ju Ua \ itt imi i iT iit | erTT ore it t ‘ ‘ Tee 
stand up at the pantry shelf and get a bite if you're | 
gry. But, you know, there is seldom any cheese or sardines Convincing the Credit Man 
or potted pigeon in the I Sunday night, and you finis! 
by eating bread and butter. And at the boarding houses ()* A WEDNESDAY I sorted these « t mer 
well, I've known a lot of fellows to move because the nto lots and put each lot pan enve ‘ rm 1} i 
couldn't stand that awf il Sunday night void at the table! them distributed by a tx to all my custome ua t ilo 
All this is bad policy. Bess and I| set out to correct it of people who weren't custome I} the nerve ‘ 
She got up a lot of tempt ng Sunday night combinatio e o| them up to a tocratic Fern H ne t e of 
and we had them printed each on a card by itsell, along which I didn’t have Int nnounce 1 touche 
with a little jolly about the cheerfulness of an appet g onn improved q ‘ t offered t ’ 
table Sunday night how it made one of the brightest combination in a package |! tseil ol 
spots of the whole week for the young folh and » on. ( iDinatlior on Saturday 






“Then Go Your idvertising it attracted atte all over tov my h 
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Starve if You Wilt! 
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snarled at the heels 


RAY dawr 
of murk night, a faint red flush 
I mantling its face. The long 
Portland Street 


Sometimes a police- 


ae 
squalidness of was 
wrapt in silence 
man clumped down the pavement in 
the boots of polite warning provided 
t government, or some night-bird 
flitted to its dreary nest. 
An electric lamp, illuminating the 
Open All Night, burned 
coldly coming light. 
The sleepy man in charge waited 


sign Garage 
against the 
for the return of the various hired 
out vehicles which carried Londoner 
If he 

; , 


had been inclined to speak he would 


o and from their amusements. 


have aired his private opinions as to 
balls and late supper parties. 

The electric bell whirred 
ran breathlessly in, 
heid in his hands. He carried a small 
valise and was white and upset. 

“Are you the man in charge? | 
Mr. Edgar, of the Elms you 
know the house, no doubt. Oh! it’s 
this trouble.” 

Hedid not know 
in the least, but why say so? 

‘l want a car at Oh, it’s 
awful!” The little man put his hand 
; “Hurry 
I pray of you. My wife’s dying in 
No train down until six. | 
was out and returned to find this,” 
he sobbed over the telegram. “‘ Then 
1 thought of your place.’ 

Herbert woke to partial sympathy 
Some men, he had heard, might regret 
In any case the agitation 

‘A ear, sir?” he said. 
I'll pay anything. Ring a driver up. My poor Lucy, 

watching for My country just beyond 

Colchester Oh, let me have a good car at once!” 

Herbert Mr. Edgar laid 
down ten pounds and asked if it would be more. “And a 
hesaid, asa disheveled, half-dressed 


A little 


man a telegram 


am 


dreadful 


Theman nodded 
once. 


to his eves, his voice shook. 


Essex 


their wives 
was proper 


me! place is 


spoke hoarsely down a tube. 


fiver for thechauffeur,” 
man came from a side door. 
You're luck 
office, as he came in very late. The Wolseley, Jules! 
fit for it ‘ 
jules looked as if he and luck were complete strangers. 
She will not break down or anything, will she, or burst 
Mr. Edgar almost whimpered. ‘1 have no 
no knowledge of them. Five pounds for 

I am not too late.”’ He turned away, 


ir, that Jules took a shakedown in the 
She's 


ind ready 


her tubes?” 
motor as yet 
yourself, driver, if 
overcome 

was out to make 
and ordered Jules to get a move on. 


Herbert took the fifteen pounds— he 
mis living 
Che parties for Brighton,” he said, ‘‘ must take the old 
Vauxhall. Hope for the best, sir,” added Herbert kindly. 
Don't vou break down.” 
Mr. Edgar thanked him huskily. 
\ powerful car edged her way backward into the street, 
a minute Mr. Edgar of the Elms 
cityward through the deserted streets. 
Herbert picked up the telegram, which Mr. Edgar had 
dropped— only half of it. 
At once. Lucy very ill. Mother.” 
“Pore little blighter,” said Herbert, throwing the piece 
“Short time married likely.” 
lhe newspaper carts were already in the Strand, but the 


und in was speeding 


Lose no time. 
away. 
Jules and his passenger crossed it and flew 
Embankment As they came to the rows of 
that marked the outskirts of the great city a 

ck boomed half-past four 

Mr. Edgar drew a breath of relief. He raised his bowed 
ind miserable He had tied a scarf round his felt 
of glasses hid his eyes. 


ear containing 
aiong the 
ordid house 


head 
hat and a pair 

As the car ate up the white road, until the rows of houses 
i 


ave way to villas and then to single houses, and on to 


stretches of land that flourished houseless, Mr. Edgar began 
ul!’ he muttered. “‘ You, Jules, you have 


to talk. it’s awf 
no,”’ said Jules in accents of relief. 
said the little man 
I know every turn.” 


“I can show you the road,” “when 
we get nearer, 


Mr 


the usual silly 


He asked some of 
questions concerning clutches and brakes, 
at everything. There was a 
neath his questions that compelled Jules to 


Edgar knew nothing of motors. 


ind he looked curiously 


ubstratum be 


answer him 


s ¢ 2.7 2&2 7 22 
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OF ThE GREEKS 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
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“If a Man Hadn't Been Caretess He Might Have Passed a Lot More of 


They hummed through Chelmsford in the true dawn, 
with a fiery sun flaring his herald of heat, himself as ye 
The car ran well and at that hour Jules could let 
When they had run through the town Mr. Edgar 
began to give directions; they wheeled narrow, 
hedge-bordered road, with honeysuckle trailing horns 
across the clipped thorn. They turned to the right and to 
the left, always in byways, and suddenly the fair dawning 
was blotted by cloud, the sun unexpectedly hidden behind 
a veil of mist. 

Little Mr. Edgar, worn by strain, shivered dismally. 

“Tt is ten miles still,” he said, “‘and I am very cold 
Would you stop, Mr. Jules, for a moment? I have 
refreshment here.” 

He pulled a flask from the pocket of his 
had noticed the bulge. 

“‘My housemaid, a faithful sort,” little man, 
“‘made and put in coffee. I must take something for fear I 
should break down. Will you, Jules, also?” 

The chauffeur was nothing loath. Mr. Edgar produced 
two collapsible mugs. He had some trouble with the cork, 
and got out, resting the bottle on the step. 

The coffee steamed fragrantly. It very 
Jules got his first and drank it off; but he coughed. 

“*Got a queer taste,”” he said, “hasn't it?”’ 

Mr. Edgar started to pour out his own, but luck was 
not with him. The flask slipped from his chilled fingers, 
crashing on to the road, the coffee pouring out. 

“Smashed!” said Mr. Edgar dolorously. ‘And there is 
no more. Never mind. You wanted it more than I did.” 

They drove on through the lonely country with the tang 
of the sea in the air. Mr. Edgar directed with certainty. 

“T bikeit constant,” hesaid. ‘“‘Wearenearnow. What 
the main roads are always best? Why!” 

Jules swayed a little, and sat up with a jerk. 

“Up all right,” he said. He nodded again. 

“Stop her, man!” Mr. Edgar’s own foot crossed to the 
brake; the car stopped throbbing as the chauffeur lurched 
down in a dead sleep. 

Mr. Edgar of the Elms dragged him to the back, where 
he laid him gently; then with wondrous intuition for a man 
who had never driven, he slipped in his clutch and steered 
skillfully to the main road by a much shorter way than they 
had come. Here he found a small inn, where he left Jules, 
paying for a bedroom and giving his address in London, 
regretting his man’s unfortunate weakness. Jules smelt 
now more than faintly of brandy. 

Mr. Edgar turned off the high road again and did several 
curious things. He slipped off his blue suit, appearing in 
one of gray which he had worn underneath; his spectacles 
a slip of board containing another 


unseen. 
her go. 
into a 


Jules 


overcoat. 


said the 


was sweet. 


a] } 
aiso were discarded; 


wit_sown’ 


Them" 


number was tacked over the number 
board; then he started the car and 
drove back through Chelmsford. 

Two men who had been up at the 
hotel looked at the car. 

“Same car,” onesaid, “that pawsed 
an hour ago.” 

“No, you blighter!”’ said his com- 


panion, who by ] 


soured by early 
“No shover and a different 
number.” 

Mr. Edgar drove quietly. He 
turned and twisted until he found 
himself ona with a 


dark wood on one side, and a ruined 


Was 


rising. 


desolate road, 


cowshed on the other standing by a 
deserted house. 

The Wolseley gasped with disgust 
as she was skillfully swung into the 
old shed and left in a corner. 

Then Mr. Edgar walked fast toward 
chimneys that marked a town, looked 
at his watch contentedly and 
ing the station, took 
London. 

It was stil] 
out at Liv erpool Street, merged with 


,» Teach- 


a third-class to 
morning when he got 


the crowd, and finally took rooms at 
an obscure address in Putney where 
he was expected and welcomed as 
Mr. Robins yn, 

Here his morning trip resulted in 
a severe cold, and as he lay in bed 
he read the papers, being particularly 
a jewel robbery that 
was baffling the police. Mr. Moss, of 
Ken had robbed. He 
was known to have some splendid 
wife’s. He 


of Colchester. 


interested in 


ngton, been 


jewels of his dead was 


found asleep, chloroformed, with his 


safe drilled open and empty. 
bly 


> ] 
fell on veral people, nota acquaintance 


it the 


picion a new 


called Joneson, | re was no clew. 


When Jules, t] 


excitement 


1e chauffeur, returned to London very sick 
sprang up, but Mr. Edgar, of 


disappeared 


the Elms, 
The car was found languis! 


u new 
had completely 
ing in her cowshed. No one in spectacles 
clothes appeared to have traveled to London : 
When Scotland y ard publishes the fact 
is following a clew it is generally at a standstill. 
During his illness Mr. Robinson grew a mustache. 
well enough to go out he sent off several parcels b; 


fizzled out. 


When 
post; 
and at all times he was most confidential to his landlady 
It appeared that he was about to set up in business in th 
London suburbs directly he was able to see about it. A 
little later he left the worthy Mrs. Hunter, stayed a night 
at the Metropole, and then took his w ay to Scarborough to 
He had not received many letters at Putney, 
just a few when he got better; 
his landlady. 

Mr. Edgar Robinson, a neat and ordinary-looking little 
man, put up at the best hotel and quickly made friends. 
He was a mildly innocent little person, who hired a motor 


recuperate. 


but he left an address with 


and took his friends out to drive, and had champagne for 
his guests at dinner, and babbled of how he had made his 
little pile late in life, and how he was a bachelor of nowhere 

He appeared to have made the money as he traveled about. 

“I like Scarborough,” said Mr. Edgar Robinson to 
Colonel Graham, an acquaintance. “I think I shall take 
a house here—a nice house on the front that I } 
my friends to.” 

Colonel Graham, late of the King’s Own Rushers, thought 
that Mr. Robinson was worthy if foolish, and also that it 
would be quite nice if he and Eva and Nora had a fortnight 
free at the fashionable resort. He offered to help Mr. Rob 
inson. He knew several residents who wished to leave. 

Accompanied by Colonel Graham Mr. Robinson looked 
at furnished houses. He was particularly nervous about 
burglars, examining all the fastenings in the rooms. Those 
of one house, Seafront, belonging to old Miss Hickson, who 
wished to go abroad for two years, he condemned as 
childish. 

“And with her emeralds too! How careless, if the fasten- 
ings really are so bad!” said Graham. “She has a wonderful 
necklace.” 

Mr. Edgar Robinson sat down, looking quite white. 

“It’s nothing—an old complaint,” he said in answer 
to inquiries. “One I simply cannot fight against when it 
comes on.” 

When two nights old Miss Hickson awoke to 
deplore the loss of her jewels Mr. Edgar Robinson was not 
surprised. 


invite 


coul 


later 








7 


an 


Paar 


—-g 


“Now, supposing that I had taken that house,” he said 
with asperity. “‘Just think of it, colonel! I have several 
valuables myself.”’ 

Mr. Robinson did not look like a person who possessed 


valuables, but Colonel Gr: 





About ten day s after Mr. Robinson came to Scarborough 
a room was booked in the same hotel by Mr. Melville 
Green, a bright-eyed, clean-shaven young fellow, rather 


foppishly dressed and full of goo 
b A 


i-natured friendliness. 
He took to simple little Edgar Robinson from the first. 
They took coffee together on the veranda the evenir g 
Melville Green came, and raved of the clean fresh airs blow- 
ing in irom the sea. Young Green was g iilelessly friendly, 


chattering of his plans and his people. 
“T am going back to Australia,” said Melville Green, 


‘with enough to marry the sweetest girl on earth, Robin 
g : g 


son, and—I’m going to my old mother. I want to take them 
some lovely presents— diamonds for choice.” 





“‘Ah, yes; diamonds,” said Robinson very thoughtfully. 
“Some jewels,”’ said Mr. Green. “Yes, I want to get 
some in London. I don’t suppose they would have anything 


h 


re worth looking at.”’ 





Mr. Robinson looked at the fair, beardless youth; he 





stroked kis chin with one finger, and then stopped abruptly 
as if the action were a foolish one 

The friend pened, and next evening Mr. Melville 
Green, of Sydney, dined at the same table with Mr. Edgar 
Robinson nd ling 
to an indifferent band he toid the elder man all about his 





if nowhere, and as they sat afterward list 





life. He was waiting for a cable from Australia before 
joining his people, and had left the heat of London to see 


Searboroug! It appeared at he had cor e OVer Lo arrange 





avery important matter of business which had saved his 
mother from ruin 
“We had all our money invested over here,” prattled 


young Melville Gre 


wind that our trustee 


a] 


] ’ 
and soncit 


‘Particularly shaky people, trustees,’ agreed Mr 
Robinson Well?” 


“So I came and made hin 


or wa well —shak 





im 
settlements you set he was on 
‘Il observe not a real trustee,”’ 
“And I’ve done it But, phe Ww, 
word! Old Graham fought me, | 
and kept it. No checks for me! 
if she'll bu r sto wr invé 





ina ‘> 
- af 
a 





triumphantl) 


i 


Laousand ini 


‘W 
What 


Rob 





hat? 


insor 


. 


“Wt at,eh? ¢ 


notes? 


Hestared still 


at the 


genuou 


of the boy who was to 


clever to trust even a! 
English bank. 
“I got a shakein m) 


An 


faithin 
fi’-pur 
Jui 


=} 
Melvill 
be alit 


always 


see I’ve cabled to Kit 
and the mother to meet 


me in Paris for a spree 


ll 

i Kee 
lie) 
I 


English 








OA! it's Dreadfat This Troudie« 
anywhere, old < 
I wist you were 
con g, Robinson, to meet ther You'r ich ag ) ) M Edgar R ‘ ! 
Mr. Melville Green was difficult » Tesi ‘ ous \ \ ‘ i ‘ ul 
ingent oung “Ye ind | have et o 
“Noope rDa i st meu i ve t gy (ree to 
he cl Ni ) \ rob me. O , 
trict conhdence l v | can trust ‘ M k R f 
a big place and that It | é he that | 
Mr. Edgar R | spoke th m , \ perfest deste 
place in Yo snire r i ‘ , \l j 
“But don’t te er peopl Mr. Gre é I need | ) 
don’t, I beg of you marric S I have ke 
That night Melville Gre« who had ‘ ‘ Mr. Edg R é 
WhISKY a id soda v ! Ke I é ( ( 1 j 
himself, wo iwalk t s with his ne M I \ | ea ) 
Robinsor his rooms were on the seco! } 
him into then Mr. Me G ‘ ‘ 
With his me bovish laugh he 1 ed ? sO ecled é 
wooden Dox The e were some DOOKS O! t ‘ pet eT ‘ ! ‘ 
was stuffed wit is of crisp banknotes He ed Mr. Edg R 
Ee 0 i Melville Gree entiment ‘ l : he ) t 4 p 
tna isc id taken all this! t How 1 t it ! M 
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xu ent, Green é hering 
Mr. Greer it the Dox 1 f 
i the sul ise | tne ne M R ened 
hid the key in the table drawe e box. He hi ed lig g 
nere ll be ho it at 
| tly “None r} he st i i ne 
yme sovereigns tror ( t M i ) and 
Kobinson had noticed tha é kee} ( 
had a lot of gold R 
bo igh next d ( | I t ‘ Vir. Gres 
Me e Green stopped at a big } ‘ 
ele Ss nop Th ‘ 
1 et vs are it to id R wa 1 hie ! 
i critically Let's go i ild set t ght \ 
They went in, and though it i ! 1 be 
not London Mr. Green was a to Mr. Gree 11 emur. H i 
select a bracelet 1 a locket r ton 1 é 
ilue. He chuckled ea ool! Wi é 
as he talked of seeing Kitty flash t The ere cleans I 
diamonds on her pretty ist; the or | le l 
locket was for 1 
the nop n as ne 
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Shakspere’s Seven Ages and Mine 


And then the 


e furnace 
a woeful ballad 
h mistress’ 
yebrow 
You Like It 
Act Il, Scene VII. 


HATE like the 

deuce to be 

continually 
calling attention 
to the mistakes of 
man Shak- 
spere. It might 
make some people 
think I was con- 
ceited. But when 
aman whois inthe 


this 


writing business 
for a living—the 
I am 
commits a serious 
sin of omission it 
becomes a duty to 
put him 
without 
time. That is how 
L look at it. 
In his 
Ages, which are 


being reproduced 


same as 


right 


loss of 


seven 


in these columns, 
with a few crisp 

interpolations of my own, Shakspere advances his subject 
in one leap from the schoolboy, with his shining morning 
face, crawling snail-like toward school, to the lover, sighing 
like a furnace—sighing, I take it, like a furnace on the point 
of going out on a cold morning, which, I may say, is one 
of the most mournful sighs in the world—and inditing woe- 
ful baliads to the eyebrow of his lady fair. But, in so doing, 
Shakspere jumps entirely over one of the most important 
periods in the life of man. I refer to the graduation or 


fe 
commencement-day period, which sometimes is coupled 
with the dear-old-coliege-days period. 
Up to a certain point in his life the average member of 


About the time 
he attains the mature age of fifteen he becomes certain that 
he can never bring himself to care for a woman except in 
the most Platonic way. He is convinced that the creation 
of woman was a grievous error in the first place—the utter 
ruination of what was probably a pretty fair article of 
rib —and, regardless of the fact that the family tree of his 
descendants will bear a lopsided appearance in consequence, 
he resolves that he will never allow woman to enter his life. 


the male sex has little or no use for girls. 


Graduating Into the Romantic School 


& 4 GREAT detective, ora gallant fireman, or a desper- 
ate Indian fighter, he may, on occasion and merely 
to comply with the ethics, rescue maidens from imminent 
peril; but that positively is as far as the matter shall be 
allowed to go. His life is to be dedicated to great, stirring 
deeds of daring and heroism, and in it there will be no place 
for the other sex; those females who presume upon his 
kindness toward them to make overtures of a tender nature 
will do so at their own risk. Tucked away in the inner 
fastnesses of the haymow, he confides these sentiments to 
a sworn comrade, who feels exactly as he does about it. 

Later a change comes stealing over him, softening his 
rugged nature. It is a sign that calf-love is about to claim 
him for its own; but before he passes into the 
bobveal state he undergoes the process of 
being graduated. It was this important epoch 
in the career of our hero that Shakspere failed 
to mention. 

I have seen commencement exercises— you 
have seen them, no doubt. Everybody nearly 
has them; for they occur annually in 
every town that is big enough to have a mixed 
high school, a Carnegie library, and a pitcher 
on the local team who would be signed up 
right this minute—to play with the Giants or 
the Athletics if John MeGraw and Connie 
Mack only knew their business. 

There 


seen 


may be one or two towns of ten 
thousand inhabitants in this country that are 
still waiting for their Carnegie libraries 
though for the moment their names escape 
but there is not one anywhere without 


at least one phenomenal home-grown pitcher 


me 


who properly belongs in 


the big league. 


“flmd Then the Lover”—By Irvin S. Cobb 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br JOHN T. 


I Hate Like the Deuce to be Continuaily Calling 
Attention to the Mistakes of This Man Shakspere 


He occurs on all sides. And when the June ros: blow, and 
people with rose colds are following suit, graduation befalls. 

The scene is the opera house and the time is the gala 
night of nights. The beauty and chivalry of the commu- 
nity—and some who are not such striking beauties— have 
assembled to do honor to these young men and women who 
stand upon the threshold, ready to step forth into the 
world and work a large number of needed reforms that have 
been clamoring for attention for quite some time. 

The decorations are indeed elaborate—so many potted 
plants have not been assembled in one place since the 
president of the First National Bank died. In the wings, 
at each side, is a perfect riot of asparagus ferns, inter- 
spersed with rubber plants. There is a piano, with its 
nerves tense and its teeth set, grimly awaiting the torture 
that is to come. The scenery is what is known technically 
as the garden set, the limned beauties of the backdrop 
being familiar to all who have ever patronized the summer 
stock company. 

Throughout the audience fans flutter feverishly, for it is 
a warm night. It must be a warm night to insure that a 
commencement will pass off successfully; then it not only 
it rolls off. 

Wherever you look you see fair women with new frocks 
on, and brave men with the backs of their necks shaved. 

On the stage, in serried ranks, are two impressive semi- 
circles. In the front row one beholds the graduating class 
of the current year, flanked at its two ends by youths 
ordinarily known to the populace as Bub Wallace and that 
dad-blamed Smalley kid; but on this occasion elevated 
to the dignity of having their middle names exposed 
in print for the first and last time in their lives. 

Except that these two young gentlemen are wearing a 
set, strained expression of countenance, and are wilting 
down their collars, and do not know what to do with their 
extra hands and feet, and are white about the gills, and are 
staring straight ahead with a wild, hunted look out of the 


passes off 


The Doomed Instrument Quivers at the Approach of a Sinewy Little Girt 


McCUTCHEON 


eyes, both of them 
are perfectly calm, 
cool and collected. 
Between them sit 
the young lady 
graduates, in flut- 
tering, filmy white. 
About every other 
one is clutching a 
mass of deathless 
English prose, 
carefully rolled up 
and tied with a 
blue ribbon to 
keep the contents 
from escaping and 
stunning the audi- 
ence ahead of time. 

It is easy for the 
practiced eye to 
pick out the 
mother of each 
fair young gradu- 
ate the 
being the lady 
who, when herown 
child rises to per- 
form, quitssniffing 
audibly and begins 
beaming audibly 

Back of the 
graduates we set 
another semicircle, 
made up of mem 
bers of the school board, the high-school superintendent 
in a black alpaca coat and a free state of nettle rash, and 
the pastor of the Congregational Church, who will rise anor 
and deliver an invocation requiring eighteen minutes to 
pass a given point. 
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An Infant Prodigy Executes Show Pang 


HE leading members of the board occupy the end seats. 

One is the sporting dentist every town of ten thousand 
or even less has within its confines at least one sporting 
dentist and two sporting barbers— and the other is a human 
safety clutch, engaged in the private banking and loan 
business, and generally known as Judge Somebody, because 
he once served as foreman of a coroner’s jury. He still has 
the first five-cent piece heever owned — and if they ever oper 
ate on him they will find it. The doc is on the board for 
the excitement and the judge for no reason at all, so far 
as any one can discover. 

The other members of the board are a contracting car- 
penter, representing the great common people of the second 
ward; a square-jawed veteran, with a habit of working the 
Battle of Stone’s River into every conversation; and two 
walking gentlemen, whose activity in educational lines is 
confined to voting the same way the judge does. 

Presently the festivities of the festal night are appro- 
priately launched. In a body the class advances toward 
the footlights and sings a song replete with reference to the 
birds being in the trees and the stars being in the skies, and 
the night wind blowing free— and other natural phenomena 
that have hitherto escaped notice. Amid peals of laughter 
the class historian—a born humorist if ever there was 
one— predicts all sorts of ridiculous careers for her mates; 
but it is noted that her fond parents peal more readily than 
the others present. 

The class essayist, who has a knobby forehead and 
spectacles extending back over the ears, wins plaudits by 
her masterly command of the Latin language. 
It is generally felt that this information will 
come in very handy two weeks hence, when 
she takes up stenography as a life calling. 

The class salutatorian obliges at great 
length, and volunteer scorers all over the 
house keep tab on the number and extent of 
the floral offerings passed over the footlights 

Presently the worst fears of the helpless 
piano are realized. The doomed instrument 
quivers at the approach of a sinewy little girl 
of aresolute aspect. Some confusion is created 
in the minds of the audience when the super- 
intendent announces that this talented young 
person is about to render a selection by a 
foreigner, to whom he erroneously refers as 
Show Pang, whereas anybody who can read 
knows the name should be pronounced Chop 
In, as in cutting stovewood. 

Nevertheless, the young lady does perform 
with great vigor; and then for an encore she 
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renders the Battle of Prague in such a way as materially to 
add to the horrors of war. She fires the last volley and falls 
back in good order, leaving the piano in a crushed and 
palpitating state. It is not exactly wrecked, but it will 
never again be the piano it was 

The valedictoriar rises to his 


feet after obtaining the consent of his legs and—first 


it is the Smalley DOy 


swallowing a setting of imaginary duck eggs— he addresses 
the orchestra leader on some confidential matter in a tone 
Then the 
diplomas are distributed and the graduates go forth into 


In June they go forth, but some of them are 


of voice so subdued he cannot hear it himself. 
the world 
back as early as September fifteenth. 

Some will go to college and the others will make over 

for a period of 
The youth who 
was president of the Glee Club and led the ’Varsity team 
at the bat meets a large number of persons who are not 
interested in these matters at all. It is a shock to him to 
find so many presumably intelligent business men—men 


who have apparently succeeded in life 


a few of their ideals and take a fresh start 


disillusionment befalls along about here. 


who do not seem 
to care a tinker’s naughty word how high up he was in the 
Awful Dents fraternity, provided he can letter a packing 
case. For one year’s football hero is next year’s shipping 
clerk, and the two pursuits are in no way correlated. 

Also, it develops that there is a widespre ad conspiracy, 
having for its object keeping a young man from entering 
the profession he deems himself best fitted to adorn. If 
you, as a parent, think of training your boy for the bar, any 
1 


successful lawyer will warn you that half the lawyers are 


starving to death, and will suggest that you make a steam- 
fitter out of the young man-— he has heard somewhere that 
steamfitters are always in demand and earn excellent wages, 

If you remark casually to an artist that your so 
has an aptness with the brush, which might develop 
into something with a few months of training, he will 
t » the bud- 


ding genius to a calciminer because the way portrait 


beg you, with ears in his eyes, to apprentice 


s something 


painting has fallen off in recent years 
distressir g to contem} late. 

I never knew a doctor yet who did not advise 
ambitious youth to study 


10 well-balanced undertaker ever wel 


against permitting an} 
} 


medicine; i 





comes you into his profession unless you are dead 
first. Near 


eel they should be writing plays; 





men who are writing insurance 
and, so far as | 
have been able to judge, there breathes no man wit! 
soul so dead that to himself he has not said he could 
run a hotel or edit a newspaper much better than the 


persons now engaged In those lines. 


Love's Young Scream 


iD ERY man who has done well at something is 
satisfied that he could have done better at some 
thing else; and very naturally he advises against 
admitting young fellows into a trade as unsatisfying 
as his own has been. The brave young graduate dis 
covers a widespread intrigue to keep him from taking 
hold of the large affairs of life and conducting them 
in a proper manner. It is disheartening at first. 

However there presently comes to pass something 
that reconciles him. Love's young dream glides into 
is brain and making him happy 

its loss. He now does fool things and is secretly proud 
of them. Hedreams the | appiest dreams when he is dream 
ing, and wakens with the awfullest jolts when he does waken. 


He can soar higher and fall harder than any other creature 





his life, stealing away | 
] 


in 


There is a Conspiracy 
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eould—and live. He is brutally mi 


treated, and he goes h 





craving more punishment and get 


ting It too 


One hour he is floatir 


about amid rose-tinted ouds 
touched along their dow: s with 
the golden glow of tl su 





and the next he is in a coal mine back 
of Pittsburgh on a foggy day 
Today ne hears the songbirds si 
and smells the springtime 
tomorrow he is caught out in a bliz 
zard far worse than any that the oldest 
inhabitants can remember. For him 


beams down its 


the effulgent moor 
soltest glow; for him, also, the chute 
into the subcellar is greased and 
always waiting. Rosebuds and un- 
feeling parents uplift for him their 
respective pec 





als. Along his pathway 
spring up asters and disasters, daffo- 
dils and daffy deed 
and the nightshade; the hollyhock 
and the henbane. 

In the morn he is traveling—dizzy, 


delirious and entranced—on a merry- 


3; the morning-glory 


go-round of joy, snatching the gilded 


rings of delectation off the hook at 


every turn; but when the chill of 

evening comes he has been run over 

flattened out until he looks like a co 
Tomorrow it will be en-money 


ked out for ourselves it youtl rosen te | 
i ‘ erable I t I l i ‘ t 
i probal be necessar reve { 
hold it se 1 bu y it ve 
Madisor square Garde ind eve ‘ ere mula 
be overflow meeting roing or tseicke ‘ om 
Nise Nature teps | ind Ave ws fror irse . 
d what i bette ‘ i ro those ul 
ight i make ie © col 
Lake, [or example, the bud k becae : 
he finishing hex inn tb ' on 
ist i i has begu | tt her ur 
He Resolves That ind has attended her {supper dance ‘ 
He Will Never g lo walk the new lasnion, wit! rward 
Allow Woman the hip © that she pr t ull { jac 
to Enter His Life it ones Such a one as this delights to e&a pound 
( ramel i L I edt Ha I her 
He has been led to belie e world ‘ er tea iy to some se ed and ‘ rk o 
but by bitter experience he d vers th to be a gross r the r oblen l'irme 1 ” ‘ 
statement of fact What all the i t ( ‘ nme he! he teit that ¢ i fou t i 
laugh at alover. He probal ghs like a fu e, just of ha it is of shoulder ild 
ne 1 i Ir ss! ore ai a) re KI w~ Hpetter 
t gh tne ¢ ince re inet A ne ne t mu iy i ‘ 
t 10es rt dite I der h grace idied ge t I ‘ 





yy a steam roller and sympat eaning toward a good rating Bradstreet 
lored supplement than for a tl pale volume 
propositic whether We have his ow word for it that ‘ ere i loal 
r the B Maria. ot bread, a jug of wine and a nice cozy tt I} ler 
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He Must Know How to Piay the Guitar and Call Her Spanish Love Names 





Secret Sorrows and Sash Belts 
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aking Generals Out of 


December 6, 1915 


wal 


THE PASSING OF THE READY-MADE MAN 


MADE all my generals 
out ot mud!” said Na 
poleon -——- meaning that 

ntelligent, ambitious 
nen came along he trained 
them in his own tactics and 
developed officers who beat 
the best military experts of 


Napo 


ather of the pres- 


Europe on has been 
called the f 
ent industrial age; as Em- 
erson put it, he was deputy 
for the nineteenth century, 
the agent and attorney of 
the men who fill the mar- 
ket shops, counting 


and ships 


houses, fac 


tories 
of the modern world. 
the industrial 


world is finding it more and 


Today 
more necessary to follow 
Napoleon's plan, making 
its generals of the same ma 
terial in the same way 
and also its rank and file. 

Some years ago a large department store began 

lacing its heavy wagons with auto trucks. In 
this store as soon as a purchase is wrapped it drops 
down a chute to the delivery organization in the base- 
ment, where sorters assign it to the proper route, Later, 
all the packages for that route are put in a trunk, and a 
goes to a branch delivery station, 


wagor take their individual trunks 


big load of these trunk 
where small and 
complete delivery. 

a city of the first 
suburbs and 
when the first auto 


teams for hauling to branch sta 


The delivery force of a big store in 


hundreds of miles o 


handles a vast 


ass cover square 
tonnage every day; SO, 
trucks replaced heavy 
tions, it wa clear that gasoline would effect great 
economes over Ses 

The superintendent. of deliveries in that establishment 
foresaw that he would need a good many chauffeurs to run 
that had found drivers and 


sit were. The world’s routine had 


his trucks. Up to time he 


hostlers ready-made 
long produced men who understood horseflesh; and when 
hired the applicants according 


could 


he needed new drivers he 


to the experience and skill with horses that they 


prove and let it go at that. 


Capitalizing Horse Sense 


yo this new need for chauffeurs arose he followed the 
same plan of looking for men ready-made, and found 
plenty of fellows who could run an automobile; but before 
lor gy the re wastrouble Hischauffeursde veloped loose habits. 
They did damage by racing a five-ton truck as though it 
were a roadster Their previous experience as cl auffeurs, 
often for rich employers, inclined them to look down on their 


present jobs 


business or fit into the 
lelivery routine 
Then 


new truck 


whenever a 


} 
repiaced 
t 


the su 


had to 


everal team 

wrintendent 

part with his horse 
irivers. Some of them 
had been with him for 
years and their whole 
outlook was bound up 
in that business. He 
did what he t 

help them find places 
elsewhere, but it did 
not seem right to let 


13 
could 0 


uch good men go. 


It was six months 


after the first auto 


k was installed be 


e this superintend 


him to 


few generals 
th e common 

mud right at hand. 

From 


that time on 


and they did not catch the spirit of the 


have been developed along 
highly individual lines; still 
the employers hang out the 
sign for 


ready-made em- 


ployees, as though such 
men were wandering round 
the street somewhere out of 





The Standard Man Must Give Place to the Man Who Can Learn a New Trade Every Year if Necessary 


By James HM. Collins 


he stopped hunting for the ideal chauffeur ready-made and 
began training his old drivers to run the automobiles. 

The progress they made surprised him. The man who 
had driven a team of Percherons picked up gasoline horse- 
manship quickly with instruction and encouragement; 
and when he was capable of handling a truck the organiza 
tion possessed a tried, careful chauffeur, long familiar wit! 
delivery routine and the store policy. Since that time, as 
the horse stables have shrunk and the garages grown, none 
but horse drivers have handled the automobiles. 

For centuries jobs were standardized and men followe: 
crafts, such as carpentering, bricklaying, metal 
working, shoemaking, tailoring, and so on. It is said that 
in India, where occupations have long been a matter of 
caste and heredity, the Hindu silversmith has extraordina- 


fixed 


rily skillful fingers, developed by ancestors working at the 
same trade for many generations, and that he can manip- 
ulate metal in ways not possible to other metal-workers. 

Men still think in terms of the old standard jobs and try 
to fit themselves for life by learning a trade. Nor does this 
apply to the trades alone; for in the professions thousands 
of bright young fellows study the technic of medicine or law 
and set out along the traditional path to glory in those 
callings, only to find that the path has shifted, because the 
whole basis of the professions is in evolution as they are 
adapted to new human requirements. It is the same in the 
trades and handicrafts. 

Employers still hunt for standard men. They hang out 
the sign Help Wanted! and wait for salesmen, foremen and 
shophands to come in, bringing thorough knowledge of their 
particular processes and products. Factory and output may 


Instruction is a Large Part of Good Management 


a job, and complain bitterly 
of the way men are degen- 
erating when applicants fall 
short of the requirements. 
Then, perhaps, they coax 
a few workers from some 
other plant, believing that 
the ready-made article can 
be secured in that way. 

ling ol 


k 
r 


The understan 


mud gene s, howeve is 


coming into business every 
The a 


and improvement 


where nowadays 
versity 
products make each prox 
ess and lant individual 
in itself, and the employ 
Sees that he must train men 
for his own requirements. Instead of hunting for 
the applicant and 

exactly fit the job, the boss looks for on 
intelligent, and 
proceeds to train him to fill the job. 


whose knowledge experience 


ambitious probably young 


Business is progressive. It no longer rests o1 
The 


years ago is giving way to another kind of fellov 


methods. ready-made man who learned 


learn a new trade eve ry year i! necessary. 


Going to School for Money 


EACHING is becoming a vital part of business ever 


where In the factories, stores and offices li rooms are 


being cleared out and little schools started. The superin- 
tendent and the manager find that instruction is a large 


t 


of good management; while the youngster just 


high school, who has been put on the payroll 
definitely r 


done with books and teachers forever 


placed in the real world and imagi 


at a desk in the company’s educational depa 
another instructor and 
} 


Teaching 


poring over new 


straightens out many a tangle 
and little 
The hammers in a 
works caused more worry to the superintenden 
the rest of the plant put together. He scoured the country 
He paid them hig 


least one day in the 


Six-ton steam certall 


for experienced hammer men. 
fifteen dollars a day; yet at wee! 


“le 
those expensive hammers were likely to be idle through the 


absence of operators, increasing their cost of output heavily 
and holding back production in other departments. 
After hunting for more than a year for the ideal hammer 
operator this s iperinte ndent « » to the conclusion that 
&@ SIX-ton-hammer ma! 
is apt to be tempera 


mental 


wages you pay h 
more chance t i 
be that he will be miss 


Monday morn 


ing on 
ing; so he went out into 
the country and caught 
some young steam 
hammer men 
strong, sobe P.. 

able farmers’ } 
were hired and taught 
to run that equipment. 
When the idea of teach- 
ing was clear, actual in 
struction proved e 


and troubles came to 
an end. 

The automobile in- 
dustryisaty 
general business. 
conceded that muc 
theadvancementinma 


chine tools durit g the 


pical mud- 


It i 
h of 


past ten years has beer 


Continued on Page 57) 
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Autobiography of a Happy Woman 


ONLY Al TEACHER 


ILLUSTRATED Br FANNY 
EAUTIFUL PLAINS they called the place 

where I had gone to finish the term of my 

school friend; and beautiful the memory 
will always remain to me, though the district lay 
at what was the very Back of Beyond at that time 
exactly ten miles inside the very outermost post of 
frontier settlement, where the checkerboard farms, 
staked in with one or two strands of barbed wire, 
merged into the fenceless prairie. 

Settlers’ shanties, unpainted and raw, stood like 
the hub of a wheel in the center of a prairie bounded 
by the unbroken circle of the skyline. If you could 
see the smoke of a neighbor's chimney, or, rather, 
of a neighbor’s stovepipe, sticking up through the 
slant shanty roof like the funnel of a ship at sea, 
you were regarded as a fortunate being in such a 
thickly populated settlement. 

Consider the influence of such isolation in forc- 
ing people to be independent and se lf-dependent, 
self-sufficient and resours 1! I sometimes think 
that influence was a prime factor in the buoyant 
stick-at-nothing, forceful Spirit of the West. No 
use wailing! Nobody ever heard wails. You might 
drown yourself in a slough with tears of self-pity 
there was nobody there to witness the drowning; 
and if you had any rebound in your make-up you presently 
dried the tears and set yourself to making the best of things 

It was not a world for weaklings. The misfits and the 


unfits and the wailers fell and perished by the way; 








or else 
circumstances forced them to become fit a sort of enforced 
conversion, rebirth and regeneration, though not catalogued 
in religious experiences. 

It was twenty twenty 
railroad that rolled as 
Pevel as the sea, where the settler’s tented wagon came up 
over the offing like a sail. Indians, with otter skins tied 
to the ends of their long braids, went loping past the barbed- 
which they hated, to join the buffalo hunters 


on the plains to the north; 


to a doctor; miles to a 


mules 


seven to a church—over a horizor 





wire lences, 





and in the autumn long lines 

built without a nail or a steel rim, went creak- 

ing over the winding trails, followed by cayuse ponies and 
f 


ot ox carts, 


packs of mongrel dogs, fat squaws asquat on buffalo robes 
moss bags 


with 


and pemmican sacks in the carts, 


saddle-pommels, and gypsy urchins, 


papooses in 





iming, racing the ponies round the carts. 
Teaching the Game of Life 


Q* THE sloughs that lay in the trough of the rolling 
prairie ducks and wild geese flackered in flocks you 


could not count. Pioneers have always been accused of 
ers; but the wildest yarn could not 


indance ol game on the prairie in those 
} 





being great yarn spin 





exaggerate th 





years. I have seen the prairie chickens so tame that the 
young ones would not 
ce the trouble 





to rise out ol your way 
as they 


trail; andif y 


crossed your 
ou knew 
where to look in the 
early morning you 
could see whole flocks 
of these ridiculously 
pompous little birds 
engaged in their 
morning spree or 
aance, 

Man seems to do 
his skylarking and 
dancing at night. 
The prairie chickens 
hold their society 
functions at dawn. 
I do not think they 
are sex dances, as 
some so-called moral 
ists regard all dances 
for these little feath- 
ered dandies will puff 
out their wattles like 
a full-blown orange, 
fan their vain little 
tails, wave their 
neck-ruffs, prance 


MUNSELL 





and bow and bob — for all the world like any fool humar 


just as readily when ladies are not present as when they are 


Occasionally, as you came down into a ravir 


would see a covote skulk off, lookir g back over his wol 
} 


tail at you; and at nightfall, if you sat very still, you would 


see the your g fawns steal si viv out of the poplar thicket 
with their black, glossy eyes alert, sniffing right and left 
as they for the waterpool on little feet that did not seen 





the earth at all 


It was not a world where you talked freedom and spouté 





art and quoted poetry. It was a crude, rude, raw new world 


ill three 


where you lived and moved and had your being i 
without knowing it; and I never saw the wind billowing 


over the waist-hig! oundless fields of wheat of as shining 


a gold as a setting sun touching the heavy-headed grail 
with invisible feet, but I waited half expectant for som« 
filmy spirit form to take shape—the tutelary Goddes { 
the West— beckoning to a wonderful destir 


When you set out in the morning for the long walk over 








the prairie the cobwebs and dew lay on the grass like jewel 
and the ozone of the wasved air went to vour head like fine 
clarified wine I did not know it until long afterward 
when I sat down in the Tate Gallery, in Lond to stud 
out the wizardry of Turner's pictures in light and color and 
tone— but it was really a case of atmospher ty I “4 
sort of spirit intoxication with the zest of life 
The ozone bit into your lethargic blood and musck nd 
lungs. Life pulsed at the leap. You wanted to breathe 
deep, to walk hard to sing with the ng ‘ 
of bei e—of ever tom o being 
alive 
If light be some finest forces perme 
etner Who can say that on those plains, whic! 
are oceans oO! intensest, clearest light, some 
subtle new force does not enter blood i 


brain? Of course eyes blinded with tear 


in the West at that time who nung such vel 


betwe 





themselves and the gladness of life 
about them 


My day at that Back of Beyond ars 


among n happiest memories—so hap] 


never understand the disillusio! 


ment, the bitterness ol the man or womal! 


fe who can refer to self as **« 


Would not a woman who call 
) 


a that kind ol persor 





ints to make her ile tand Di 

d to the sum total of social ser 
ice, to tell as something besides minister 
ing to her own infinitesimally small eg« ul 


she realizes there is only one road to happi 





ness and that a royal one, defined by tl 
royal motto of “ I serve’ what better scor 
tna ma of these dull, God-forsake 











and dance and strut, settlements, where she teaches kiddies the 
fight sham battles, Keeping Watch and Guard Alone, With the game of life by playing them up to a sturdy 
two-step and waltz, Blizzard Rampant Outside manhood and staunch womanhood? 





tears of pity forself-——will not see the clearest 
light; and there were a good Many people 


eacher call herself on! a this 
any vocation under the sun? | 
a matter ol tact, cont ing 





. to Join the Buffaic Hunte 
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Indians Went Leoping 


When Pupils Plan the Courses 


Vy SEN tones ip they were 

pump digging their bare t 

Such a kil ! i! 
Be ise there l eet 

} i ] 1 hy ot 

‘ mance the bigge t n i 


na t 
‘ cle 
tre i ni 

t yUU ‘ 

You f 

1 et Oo 
tert a 
ire PaKke 

vill } 
you need 

I don't 
Zo T ’ 
bel re ne 
I'll help 


could spar 


ripe t t 
a te r i ile 
he ir t ae | il t 
+} j +} 
( | j ( ‘ ( 
j na that 
i r ) 
y } | ) ' i it + 
i j i J 
o often deceive yt he } 
ed it do not tr t 
\ , ; ; of the " ' ‘ 
‘ 
petore \ 1 utter a word 
Ow ‘ muc i é 
, not be at } e th 
bey Suppose le et 
ti hat vo fv most ar 
ive he ther ‘ | t le 
mo 1 do it ‘ t te 
i i cl p int cho l 
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in order to leave them alone —to 
they were running that establishment 
I do not think the word honor was ever 
I wanted them to live honor, 
aver about it; and I am quite sure if any boy had 
behaved. the big fellows would have settled him. 
as not a pleasant surprise that I found on the wall 
of the school porch. Is there any place in life outside the 
inets of home where the satyr faces will not leer 
from the dark if you let them—iust, the wolf with the lips 
drawn back showing the fangs, familiar but sinister, snarl- 
ing a menace unless you strike? Where do such rhymes 
from? What code of the underworld passes them on 
to the very Back of Beyond? 
| noticed there was not a sign of the playground ever 
ed. That fact and the rhymes on the wall of the 
choo! porch told me a lot. These boys were getting a 
wrong slant because there was nobody to give them a right 
They were wallowing in mudpuddles because 
had taught them it is much better fun to flounder in 
lean pools of Weeds were coming up sclely 
because nobody had ever taken the trouble to see that good 


them feel 
was not. 


mentioned in that school. 


It w 


acred prec 


being u 


lant. 
nobody 


thought. 


eeds were planted 
Our mother had never warned us against evil deeds. She 
had warned us against evil thoughts. If we took care of 
our thoughts and let nothing pollute them, she had always 
would take care of them- 
and old Solomon, my pilot chart because of his 
ought to know—he had 
been great on keeping the heart “with all diligence.” 
You can treat what is unclean in three ways: You can 
it and let it fester—that is the polite, conven- 
shut the lid down, keep the door tight, and 
never mention the presence except in a whisper! Or you 
knife on the fester, and potash and soft 
rubbing brush all round—that is the moral- 
and it is very effective until the next leprous 
Or y 
morning alr, 


iid, our word ind deeds 
selves: } 
persor al 


maniloid experiences, 


quarantine 
tior al wa\ 
can use a surge on’ 
oap and a 
reform way; 
ou can make a specialty of keen, 
sunshine and zest, light and 
on the principle of prevention being the best cure. 


ease comes aiohg 


clean, crystal 


laughter 
Fighting Shadows With Sunshine 
VAT Y R shadows do not thrive in clean, clear-cut sunshine. 
S Innuendo their 


a leer their laugh, and 
Looking over the heads of these 


is language, 
half-lights their st 
raw, big, husky boys that had been given into my charge, 
| det ided | 


fectants ol 


would try sunshine and zest as the best disin- 
that 
“Do you boys never 
chool?”’ | asked the group standing round the 


morning 


situation 

never by any chance play games 

in this 

pump at recess 
\ bo 

poking out of a man’ 
‘Nunk! We 

There ain't no 


and there ain't 


freckles, and bare feet 
overlong pants, answered: 


this 


of fourteen with ugly 


here schoc yl. 


play 


never do anything in 


games— nobody here knows how t’ 


wbody t’ 


ixteen 


learn us how.” 
is to the everlasting credit 
did burst on the 
for what | answered in all seriousness was this: 

When | was young we used to play 
the-rock, 


and it 


that those boy not 


“Good gra 


i } } 


ket and baseball and stone-on and lacrosse 


“Can't Any of You Make or Raise a Bat?" 


and football and knife! Can't any of you make or 
raise a bat? Haven't any of you a good hard ball at 
home?” 

Two of the boys said they would carve out a couple 
of basswood bats that very night and another boy 
said he would bring a ball; but they wanted to know 
who would teach them. 

“You boys try to come an hour early tomorrow 
morning and I'll bet I'll show you who will teach 
you,” I promised. 

You could have heard a pin fall in that school for 
the rest of the day. The boysstoleshy looks from their 
books, as if I had been a new specimen escaped from 
some zoo. And that is exactly what I was. I had 
escaped from those open meadows of the long ago. 
If I had not had the training of Nature in the open, 
which never blinks a fact, I should not have known 
how to deal with the situation. 

Like many an inexperienced, ignorant youngster 
plunged suddenly and violently into life, sunshine 
and shadow—and satyr faces in the shadow—I might 
not have had the knowledge to discern between a leer 
and alaugh, between lust and love, hetween smut and 
wit. As I said Good night! going home that night 
a thought struck me. I called back two of the biggest 
boys, who were—I know now—the culprits. 

“Say, you fellows, before I teach you the games 
give and take, you know-—-I want you to 
do something. I want you big boys to come before 
the little girls arrive, bring soap and rags, and wash 
every one of these rotten dirty rhymes off the porcl 
wall; and then, if anybody ever writes such things 
on this school porch again, I am going to turn you big 
fellows loose on him, and you can thrash him so he 
can't sit down for a week!” 

They did not answer a single word but left 
red-faced Good night! But when I came in the morning 
to give them their first lesson in cricket not 
have found a chalk or pencil mark the size of a pin on that 
school porch. 

We drove in wickets for cricket and laid out a diamond 
for baseball; and later, when the snow came, we found 
somewhere in the district an old football. I did not demon- 
strate the how, but I taught them the rules of the games 
and—I trust—the rules of a much higher game, which they 
would play later in life. Then I left them to manag 
their sports themselves, with just one proviso—that they 
play fair and square and aboveboard always; and that if 
there was any dispute they should always abide by the 
vote of the majority. 

I think those boys henceforth counted the minutes to 


understood 


tomorrow 


with a very 


you could 


every recess and noon heur; and it was an 
thing--no work, no play! 
Always heretofore the Government allowance to that 
school had dropped after November first, owing to the 
falling off in the attendance of younger children. We got 
together one noon hour and discussed whether it would not 
be possible for the big fellows to knock up jumper sleighs and 
in a regular circuit drive the little ones to and from school. 
The boys who had no sleighs volunteered to build a 
stable; and they built that stable of sod, with a thatched 
roof, without one word of suggestion from me; so that the 
attendance and the Government allowance did not 

drop off for the whole term. 

We were all too poor for a Christmas tree with 
which to close the session, but everybody brought 
sugar; and we finished off with a taffy pull that was 
the nearest approach to a sugaring off in the maple 
woods that the West could know. 

One boy, who had but recently come to the fron- 
tier from the slums of an Eastern city, I remember, 
grabbed the whole of the first panful of taffy and 
ran off with it without a smile, gorging himself 
hoggishly in plain sight of the rest of us. 

“*He don’t know no better!” declared one of the 
big fellows, watching reflectively. ‘‘ You see, he ain't 
played with our boys and don’t know.” 

I trust you catch the fine point in that remark 
it was the play that had taught our boys the rules 
of the game— to be fair and square and aboveboard. 
They let him have that panful because he so very 
plainly had never had anything like it before. 
Then they fell on him and telescoped him through a 
snowdrift. 

Only once were the rules of the game ever vio- 
iated—only once did we come to the edge of what 
might have been both disagreeable and tragic. It 
was out in the stable. One boy of nineteen or there- 
about said something he should not—they never 
told me what; and a youngster of fourteen ran and 
stabbed at him with a pitchfork. 
sprang between them. Then, when it had all quieted 
down, they came and told me what they thought I 
ought to know. 

I said: ‘Send those boys in.”” And I called the 
school. They all came shuffling in, very silent and 
ashamed that such a thing should have come at the 
end of the happiest term that district had ever known. 


The big boys 
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Not a Pupil Had Come! 


akes you tingle— not 


jut from spiritual apprehension that 


There was the kind of silence that n 
from physical fear, | 
some ideal you treasure is going to crumble into sawdust or 
that 
into some gutter of ugly meanness. 

‘I don’t want to know what you quarreled about.” I 
voice trembled not from fear, but 


from disappointment. “I don’t know; and I'd despise you 


the beautiful is going to fall from its pedestal 


clay 


am sorry to say my 


if you were such mean tattletales as to come telling. One 
was to blame more than the other, of course; but you are 
both io blame. You have let some thing happen 

hurt the spirit of this school; that has hurt ev 
us; that 
another, 


ery one ol 
trust 
If we are willing to let bygones be bygones, to 
If you 
are manly enough to cut this all out and never to mentio: 
it again, even in your thoughts 
of what you have done 
this class; and 
mention it 


makes things different, so we can’t one 


forget, to wash the slate clean, you should be willing. 


if you are black ashamed 
get up and shake hands before 
never mention it again—and we'll never 


agall 


The Returns From My Comedy of Joy 


N' 'T a youngster look ed up to see, The re were audible 
4N snuffles from the boy with a handkerchief, and the big 
fellow’s tears were slopping down both cheeks—he had no 
handkerchief; but if those two boys had been racing for a 
silver cup they could not have got out of their seats quicker 
and reached the front, where it was a contest who should 
extend his hand first. So the tempest and | 
think we were all proud of those two boys in a way that 


blew over: 
must have stiffened t backbones. 

Once, long after, 
work, one of my 
another 


when I was back in the grind of city 

not school friend, but 
tion I have never been able to 
answer, because | have never been able to understand the 
terms in wnich the question was put; and I have never 
been able to put the answer in terms that the questioner 
would understand. 

‘But tell me,” she said—and she was not young 
those hoys were so near your own age how did you keep 
them from getting on sort of familiar terms with you 
I don’t see how you kept those biggest boys from proposing 
to you. 

I simply could not answer that question—it was such a 
revelation of a wrong attitude toward life in the world 
arena. A woman who flaunts her sex in the world 
may begin as a fool 


predecessors my 


asked me a que 


“when 


, 


rena 


she will end as a tragedy. I wa 
thinking of my mother’s careful training: Sex is a red light 
that draws the danger it dreads; 
light that lures the love it gives 
there is a chasm wider than between Heaven and Hell. 


womanhood is a white 
and between the two 

Was it worth while—this making of a little comedy of 
joy and service out of a five-months’ substitute job in a 
tiny frontier school? I can only answer that it was worth 
while to me; and every time I have made self the aim 
rather than service I have tripped up both feet and come a 
cropper, though the world might be dubbing me successful. 

Taking the train home the day before Christmas, I 
encountered half a dozen class friends coming in from the 
same kind of work. One was saving to go abroad for voice 
culture; another, to put himself through law; a third was 
a med., coming in from “killing patients,”’ as we told him. 
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There was no Pullman. We were thankful in those days delicate tribute he knew how to offer 
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srighton—a very delightful gentleman and most popular 
with all of us. The young lady, too, was per- 
y charming. To hear him talk I should have put 
him down myself as a man worth all the money he needed, 
and more; and the young lady had got that trick of wear- 
ing her clothes and talking as though she were born a 
yle, I should have said— both of them. 
Still, the fact remains that they came in a motor car 
with men-servants; that it waited for them; and 
that this detective from Scotland Yard—Mr. Cullen, I 
think his name is—has fairly got his knife into them.” 

‘And now,” I remarked, smiling, “‘you are perhaps 
oming to the object of your visit to me?” 

*Exactiy!”” Mr. Samuelson admitted. “The fact of 
it is that in the course of conversation your name was 
mentioned. I forget exactly how it cropped up, but it 
Mr. Parker, it seems, has the privilege of 
at any rate he claims it. Now if 
his claim is a just one, and if you can tell me Mr. Parker 
is a friend of yours—why, that ends the matter, so far as 
I am not going to have my guests 
worried and annoyed by detectives for the sake of a 
handful of jewels. I thank goodness I can afford to lose 
them, if they must be lost, and I can replace them this 
afternoon without feeling it. Now you know where we 
are, Mr. Walmsley. You understand exactly why I have 


come to seé you, eh?” 


} 


ne Was 


fect 


princess. Real s 


two 


did crop up. 


your acquaintance 


I am concerned. 


I pressed another cigarette upon him and lit one 
myself, 

‘I de understand, Mr. Samuelson,” I told him, “and 
| appreciate your visit very much indeed. I am exceed- 
ingly glad you Mr. Parker told you the truth. 
He is a gentleman for whom I have the utmost respect 
and esteem. I consider his daughter, too, one of the 
most charming young ladies I have ever met. I am plan- 
ning to give a dinner party, within the course of the next 
few evenings, purposely to introduce them to some of 
my friends with whom they are as yet unacquainted; 
and I am hoping that almost immediately afterward they 
will be staying with my sister at her place down in Suffolk.” 

“With the Countess of Aynesley?”’ Mr. Samuelson said 
slowly. 


came. 


“Certainly!” I agreed. 
be as charmed 
friends are.’ 

Mr. Samuelson rose to his feet, brushed the cigarette ash 
from lis trousers and took up his hat. 

“Mr. Walmsley,” he said, holding out his hand, “I am 
glad I came. You have treated me frankly and in a most 
gentlemanly manner. I can assure you I appreciate it. 
Not under any circumstances would I allow friends of yours 
to be irritated by the indiscriminate inquiries of detectives. 
The jewels can go hang, sir!” 

He shook hands with me and permitted me to show him 
out, after which he marched down the corridor, humming 
gayly to himself, determined to have me understand that 
a trifling loss of two thousand pounds’ worth of jewelry was 
in reality nothing. I stood for some time with my back to 
the fire, smoking thoughtfully. Then the telephone bell 
rang. My gloomier reflections were at once forgotten. It 
was Eve who spoke. 


‘I am quite sure my sister will 
with them as I and many other of my 


“Good morning, Mr. Walmsley!” 

“Good morning, Miss Eve!"’ I replied. 

“‘Are you very busy this morning?” she asked. 

“Nothing in the world to do!”’ I answered promptly. 

“Then, please come round,” she directed, ringing off 
almost at once 

! was there in ten minutes. The hall porter, who had 
not yet completed his morning toilet, conducted me up- 
stairs. In the morning sunlight the whole appearance of 
the piace seemed shabbier and dirtier than ever. Inside 
the sitting room, however, everything was different. My 
own flowers had apparently been supplemented by many 
others. Mr. Parker, as pink-and-white as usual, looking 
the very picture of content and good digestion, was smok- 
ing a large cigar and reading a newspaper. Eve was seated 
it the writing table, but she swung round at my entrance 
and held out both her hands. 
“The flowers are lovely!” she murmured. “Do go and 
sit down— and talk to daddy while I finish this letter.” 

I shook hands with Mr. Parker. 
paper and smiled at me. 

“A pleasant dinner iast night, I trust?” I inquired. 

His eyes twink'ed. 

“Most humorous affair 
have missed it for worlds.” 


He laid down the news- 


’ T 


he declared. ‘I wouldn't 

“From a business point of view 

Mr. Parker shook his head. 

“Mr. Samuelson’s jewels,” he complained, “were like 
his wines, all sparkle and outside—no body to them. Two 
thousand pounds indeed! Why, we shall be lucky if we 
clear four hundred!’’ The man’s coolness absolutely took 
me aback. For a moment I simply stared at him. “ He'll 
be round to see you this morning sometime about my 
character,’’ Mr. Parker proceeded. 

“He has already paid me a visit,”’ I said grimly. 
was round at ten o’clock this morning.” 

‘You don't say!"" Mr. Parker murmured. 


" I began dryly. 


“He 


“Oh, Bother Englishmen! I Don't Believe a Word 
I've Ever Heard About Them" 


He looked at me hopefully. His expression was like 
nothing else but the wistful smile of a fat boy expecting 
good news. 

**Oh, of course I told him the usual thing!"’ I admitted. 
“I told him you were a close personal friend; a sort of 
amateur millionaire; a person of the highest respectabil- 
ity—everything you ought to be, in fact. He went away 
perfectly satisfied and determined to have nothing to do 
with the guest theory.” 

Mr. Parker patted me on the shoulder. 

“My boy,” he said, “‘I knew I could rely on you.” 

“T propose,”’ I continued, elaborating upon the scheme 
that had come into my head on the way, “to do more thun 
this for you. I am asking some friends to dine tonight 
whom I wish you and your daughter to meet. You will 
then be able to refer to other reputable acquaintances in 
London besides myself.” 

Eve turned round in her chair to listen. Mr. Parker, 
whose first expression had been one of unfeigned delight, 
suddenly paused. 

““My boy,” he expostulated, “I don’t want to take 
advantage of you. Do you think it’s quite playing the 
game on your friends to introduce to them two people like 
ourselves? You know what it means.” 

“*I know perfectly well,” I agreed; ‘‘but, as some day or 
other I'm going to marry Eve, it seems to me the thing 
might as well be done.” 

They were both perfectly silent for several moments. 
They looked at each other. There were questions in his 
face—other things in hers. I strolled across to the window. 

“Tf you'd like to talk it over,’’ I suggested, “‘don’t mind 
me. All the same I insist upon the party.” 

“It’s uncommonly kind of you, sure!"’ Mr. Parker said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘The more I think it over, the more I feel 
impressed by it; but, do you know, there’s something 
about the proposition I can’t quite cotton to! Seems to me 
you've some little scheme of your own at the back of your 
head. You haven't got it in your mind, have you, that 
you're sort of putting us on our honor?” 

“T have no ulteriormotive at all’ Ideclared mendaciously. 

Eve rose to her feet and came across to me. She was 
wearing a charming morning gown of some light blue 
material, with large buttons, tight-fitting, alluring; and 
there was a little quiver of her lips, a provocative gleam in 
her eyes, which I found perfectly maddening. 

“I think we won't come, thank you,” she decided. 

“Why not?” 

“You see,” she explained, “I am rather afraid. We 
might get you into no end of trouble with some of your 
most particular friends. There are one or two people, you 
know, in London, especially among the Americans, who 
might say the unkindest things about us.”’ 

““No one, my dear F-ve,”’ I assured her stolidly, “shall 
say anything to me or to any one else about my future wife.” 

For a moment her expression was almost hopeless. She 
shook her head. 

“TI don’t know what to do with him, daddy!” she 
exclaimed, turning toward her father in despair. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to marry him if he goes on,” Mr. 
Parker declared gloomily; ‘‘that is,” he added, as though 
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he had suddenly perceived aray of hope about the matter, 
“unless we should by any chance get into trouble first.” 

“Meantime,” I ventured, “‘we will dine at 
o'clock at the Milan.” 

Mr. Parker groaned. 

“Atthe Milan!” heechoed. ‘Worse and worse! We 
shall be recognized for certain! There’s a man lives 
there whom I did out of a hundred pounds— just a little 
variation of the confidence trick. Nothing he can get 
hold of, you understand; but he knows very well that I 
had him. Look here, Walmsley, be reasonable! Hadn't 
you better drop this chivalrous scheme of yours, young 
fellow?” 

“The dinner is a fixture,” I replied firmly. “C 
borrow Miss Eve, please? 
motor ride.” 

“You cannot, sir,” Mr. Parker told me. 
a little business of her own—or, rather, mine 
to this morning.” 

“You are not going to let her run any 
are you? - 

Mr. Parker frowned at me. 

“Look here, young man,” hesaid; “sheis my daughter, 
remember! I am looking after her for the present. You 
leave that to me.” 

Eve touched me on the arm. 

“Really, I am busy today,” she assured me. “I have 
to do something for daddy this morning—something 
quite harmless; and this afternoon I have to go to my 
dressmaker’s. We'll come at eight o’clock.”’ 

“We'll come on this condition,” Mr. Parker suddenly 
determined: “My name is getting a little too well 
known, and it isn’t my own anyway. We'll come as 
Mr. and Miss Bundercombe or not at all.” 

““Why on earth Bundercombe?” I demanded. 

“For the reason I have just stated,”’ Mr. Parker said 
obstinately. ‘ Parker isn’t my name at all; and, between 
you and me, I think I have made it a bit notorious. 

Now there is a Mr. Bundercombe and his daughter, who 
live out in a Far-Western state of America, who've never 
been out of their own country, and who are never likely to 
set foot on this side. She’s a pretty little girl—just like Eve 
might be; and he’s a big, handsome fellow—just like me. 
So we'll borrow their names if you don’t mind.” 

“You can come without a name at all, so long as you 
come,”’ was my final decision as I took my leave. 


eight 


an I 
I want to take her for a 


“Eve has 
to attend 


more risks, 


vi 


HE dinner party, which I arranged for in the Milan 

restaurant, was, on the whole, a great success. My 
sister played hostess for me and confessed herself charmed 
Mr. Parker’s 
stories kept his end of the table in continual bursts of 
merriment. One little incident, was in its way 
exceedingly satisfactory. Mr. and Mrs. Samuelson were 
being entertained by some friends close at hand, and they 
appeared very much gratified at the cordiality of our 
greeting. I talked with Mr. Samuelson during the eve- 
ning, and I felt that, so far as he was concerned at any rate, 
not a shadow of suspicion remained in his mind as to my 
two guests. 

We sat a long time over dinner.« Eve was between a 
cousin of mine—who was a member of Parliament, a mas- 
ter of foxhounds, and in his way quite a distinguished per- 
son—and the old Earl of Enterdean, my godfather; and they 
were both of them obviously her abject slaves. No one 
seemed in the least inclined to move and it was nearly 
eleven o'clock before we passed into the private room I had 
engaged, where coffee and some bridge tables awaited us. 
We broke up there into little groups. I left Eve talking 
to my and was on my way to try to get near 
her father when the Countess of Enterdean, a perfectly 
charming old lady who had known me from boyhood, 
intercepted me. 

“My dear Paul,” she said, “I cannot thank you enough 
for having given us the opportunity of meeting these most 
delightful Americans, and I really must tell you this—I 
had meant to keep it a secret, but from you I cannot; 
I knew all the time that the name of Bundercombe was 
familiar to me, and suddenly it came over me like a flash! 
Directly I Mr. Bundercombe in what part of 
America his home was, of course it was all clear to me. 
What a small world it is! Do you know,” she concluded 
impressively, “that it was just these two people, Mr. 
Bundercombe and his daughter, who were so amazingly 
kind to Reggie when he was out in the States on his way to 
Dicky’s ranch!” 

I was for a moment absolutely thunderstruck. 

“Did you—-er—remind Mr. Bundercombe of this?” I 
asked. 

She shook her head. 
benevolent conspirator. 

“T will tell you why I did not, Paul,” she explained. 
“Reggie is in town—just for a few days. I have sent him 
a telephone message and he is wild with delight. He has 
only just arrived from Scotland; but I told him Mr. 
Bundercombe and his daughter were here, and he is 
rushing into his clothes as fast as he can and is coming 


with Eve, as indeed was every one else. 


too, 


sister 


asked 


She had the pleased smile of 
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round. 


It will be so delightful for him to meet them again, 
and I really must try to think myself what I can do to repay 
all their kindness to Reggie.” 

I felt completely at my wit’s end! 
little scheme, which up to now had proved so successful, 


I saw the whole of my 


threatened with instant destruction. Lady Enterdean 
passed on, probably to take some one else into her con 
I crossed the room to the little group surrounding 
my friend, and as soon as I got near him I touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“*Just one word with you, Mr. Bundercombe,” I begged. 

The little circle of men let him through with reluctance. 
I passed my arm through his and led him out toward 
the foyer. 

“You seem,”’ I declared bitterly, 
most unfortunate personality! I wish 
had remained Mr. Parker! This infe 
Bundercombe, has got us into troubl 

“In what wa) } 


y he asked quickly. 
“Lady Enterdean has just been to me,” I told him. 


fidence. 


“to have chosen the 


to goodness you 





4i name ol yours 








or 


“She has a son who has been traveling in the States and 
who was wonderfully entertained by two people of the 
name of Bundercombe in the very place you told me to say 
you came from.” 

“Well, that goes all right!” Mr. Parker remarked 
con placently. “We're getting the credit for it.” 

ag Precisely ” Ladmitted. ‘The only trouble is that Lady 
Enterdean has just telepl oned to her son to come down at 





once and renew his acquaintance with you and Eve. 

Mr. Parker whistled softly. His face had become a 
blank. 

““My! We do seem to be up against it 
uneasily. 

“The young man,” I continued, “will 
perhaps sooner— prepared to grasp you both by 
the hand and exchange reminiscences.”’ 

Mr. Parker shook out a white silk handkerchief from his 


pocket and mopped his forehead. 


e993 2 
ne confessed 


be here in ten 


minutes 


“Kind of warm out here!”’ he remarked. “I'll just have 
to talk to Eve for a minute or two 

He had no sooner left me than I found I was absolutely 
compelled to de vote myse ill to one or two ol my guests who 
wished to play bridg 


L and others of 
whom I had seen little at dinnertime. 
I kept looking anxiously 
last the blow fell! 
Lord Reginald Sidley was announced. 
He looked eagerly round the room. 

“Hope you don’t mind my butting 
n, old chap!” he said as he shook hands 
with me. “The mater telephoned that 
old Bundercombe and his daughter were 
here, so I just rushed round as quick as 
I could. Regular bricks they were to me 
out West! 

I glanced round the room. Just at 
that moment a waiter from the restau 
rant presented himself. He brought me 
a card upon a salver. 

“The gentleman asked me to give 
you this, sir,” he announced. 

I picked it up. On the back of a plain 
visiting card were a few hasty words, 


crawled in pencil: 





round and at 


[Thedoor openec and 


I don’t see them anywhere.” 


So sorry — but Eve is not feeling quite 
herself and begged me to take her home 
at once quietly. My respects and apolo- 
gies to you and all your delightful guests. 


I read it out and passed it to Reggie. 
His face fell. 

“If that isn’t a seli!”’ he exclaimed. 

Fancy your knowing them! Isn't 
Miss Bundercombe a topper!” 

‘She is certainly one of the most 
charming young women I ever met in 
my life,’’ I admitted. 

‘I am glad, at any rate,”’ Lady Enter- 
dean declared, “‘that they have found 
their way to London. I shall make a 
point of calling on them myself tomor- 
row. Now, Paul, you must go and play 
bridge. They are waiting for you. Don't 
bother about me—I'll amuse myself 
quite well strolling round and talking to 
my friends.” 

I made up a rubber of bridge, chiefly 
with the idea of distracting my thoughts. 
Presently, while my partner was playing 
the hand, I rose and crossed the room 
to the sideboard for some cigarettes. I 
found Lacy Enterdean peering about 
with her lorgnette fixed to her eyes, 
apparently searching for something. 

‘Lost anything, Lady Enterdean?” 
I asked. 

“A most extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened, my dear Paul!” she declared, 
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resting her hand on the bosom of her gowr l am per 
fectly certain it was there a quarter of an hour ago—my 
cameo brooch, you know, the one that old Sir Henry brought 
home from Ital 

“Too large to lose any 
I joined in the search. 

We pulled aside a table and I almost 
my most di Blaydor 


K.C. B. Sir Blaydon also, with an eveg 


way, ] remarke< neeriully as 


collided with one of 
Harriso 


Is eve Was 


tinguished guests—Sir 








moving discontentedly ba ward and torwar b King Une 
carpet 

“Silly thing!” he observed he glanced f 
moment. “That little diamond charm of mine has slipped 
off my fob. I saw it as we crossed the foyer from the 
restaurant.” 

“Why, what | us happened to us all!" sister ‘ 
“*Look at me—I've lost my pendant! Paul, did 1 give 


us too much to drink, or what 


Il am not sure that this was not the most awful me ment 








of my life! A cold shiver of fear suddenly seized me l 
looked from one to the other, speechk s. if i 
had gone for anything at that moment | must ir have 
looked guilty. 

“Most extraordinary !"’ I mumbled 

“Oh! the things will turn up: ght, wit i loul 
Lady Enterdea ‘ ret good-nhumored ( l ‘ 
have a couple of waiters in and search proper Paul? My 
knees are a little too old for this stooping 

“If you'll please all wait a few minute I begged 


earnestly, “I'll go out and make inquiries. Sir Blaydor 


take my place in that rubber of bridge ul $s a good 


ere 
fellow. I'll have the restaurant searched too. Don’t mind 
if l am away a few minut 
I hurried out. As soon as the door of the private room 
was closed I made for the entrance of the restaurant as fast 
as I could sprint. Without hat or coat I 
taxi, and in | 


stairs of Number 17, Banton Street, with the hall porter 


imped into a 


ess thar en minutes I was mounting the 


blinking at me from his office. I scarcely went through the 
formality of knocking at the door. Mr. Parker and Eve 
were both standing at the table, their heads close together 


At the sound of my footsteps and precipitate entrance 


ad an 


Mr. Park 


Upon the 


My d 


eT swung round 
; 


var fell ’ } 
ea enow © eX 


laimed My dear 


What has happened? 


Eve 
I to 
eir v: 


< ve 
I tore 
et ed 
rn ‘ i 
ige 
i hela 
Blane 
‘ nted 





Piease Give Me Those Things Back Again at Once!"’ 


ned my lips and closed them agair 
possible to say anything! Mr. I 
eve a © boyish, so ea 
Eve wa ering some « 
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Settling a Strike 


— Indianapolis street-car strike was ended, of course, 
by a compromise. We are unable to recall offhand any 
important street-car or other public-utility strike in the 
last ten years that was not ended by a compromise. The 
histories of almost all of these troubles are so much alike 
that one can quite confidently predict the course the next 
one will take. 

The men will make certain demands, which the company 
will sternly refuse. There will be efforts to bring about a 
compromise, which will fail. The men will strike. The 
business of the city will be disorganized; great loss and 
hardship will be inflicted on the public. There will be dis- 
order; some property will be destroyed— possibly some 
lives and limbs lost. The militia will be called out; anda 
simple-minded citizen may wonder whether he is living in 
a modern American municipality or in a medieval Italian 
city where private wars made existence so romantic and 
incertain. 

Then, after a certain amount of chaos, rioting and shoot- 
ing, there will be other efforts to bring about a compromise, 
which will promptly and completely succeed. Probably 
as was the case in Indianapolis—both sides will be so well 
satisfied by the compromise as to claim a substantial 
victory; and in claiming a substantial victory both sides 
will be right. 

The company will grant some of the men’s demands and 
find that it is just as prosperous as before. The men will 
yield some of their claims and find that their position, all 
round, is much better than before. 

This is the typical history of the public-utility strike. 
Almost invariably it is perfectly easy to arrange a reason- 
able and satisfactory compromise—after the city has been 
stood on its head for a fortnight or so. Why not before? 
Our idea is that if half the earnest effort used tosettlestrikes 
were employed to arrange a compromise beforehand there 
would be far fewer strikes. 


Al Reason for Judges 


HE state of New York is afflicted with one hundred and 

eleven judges, besides a regiment of magistrates and 
other minor officers vested with judicial functions. The 
state could get along much better with a third of this num- 
ber and an intelligent judicial system; but the superflu- 
ous judges are not altogether a waste product. The no 
longer triumphant Democracy of the Empire State has a 
use for them. When Tammany wishes to capture an office 
in a doubtful case it usually trots forward a judge as its 
candidate— as though it said to the public: “You cannot 
doubt our sincere devotion to your best interests now, when 
we are offering you the choicest of our countless varieties.” 

The theory seems to be that if Tammany makes a man 
a judge his ability and character automatically rise so far 
above reproach that he must be acceptable for any other 
vifice. 

It was charged in the late campaign that judges some- 
times paid ‘Tammany a round sum in cash for their nomina- 
tions. A prudent man would hardly be warranted in doing 
that if he were looking merely to the judge's salary, but as a 


sort of initiation fee which made him eligible for any other 
important office the payment might be economicaily justified. 
We wonder what effect this gentle practice of taking 
candidates from the bench has on the public mind in respect 
of veneration for the courts. At the November election 
one candidate for the highest court who had written an 
unpopular decision fell many thousand votes behind his 
ticket. A bench that is always ready to invade politics 
cannot reasonably complain when politics invades it. 


British Incomes 


EE report by the income-tax commission- 
ers throws an interesting light on the drift of profit 
in Great Britain. The total amount of income reported to 
the commissioners now exceeds five billion dollars, having 
increased more than one-fifth during the ten years; but 
when the incomes are classified according to the source 
from which they are derived the rate of increase is very 
uneven. 

Land, of course, is the primary source of income, but 
income derived from ownership of land has increased 
scarcely at all in the decade; while profits derived from 
occupation of land—that is, from farming and gardening 
show aslight decline. Profits from coal and iron also show 
a slight decline. 

On the other hand profits from foreign investments have 
increased more than sixty per cent—the highest rate of 
increase in any division. The next highest increase is in sal- 
aries of officials of public and private corporations, which 
have risen in the ten years by more than two hundred 
million dollars, or fifty-four per cent. 

In fact nearly half of the total increase in British 
incomes in the decade is due to increased profits from for- 
eign investments and to the increase in salaries paid to men 
who are holding what may be described as the biggest jobs. 
No doubt a ten-year review of incomes in the United States 
would also show a very heavy increase in salaries paid to 
men holding really responsible positions—and a decidedly 
smaller increase in payments to underlings and wage- 
earners. 

Taxed British salaries paid to employees other than 
officials increased less than half as much as those paid to 
officials. Nothing succeeds like success. 


Can Capital Catch Up? 


APITAL, as we commonly use the word, is the margin 

by which the world is ahead of today’s board bill 
money saved over and above the immediate needs of its 
owners. The saving proceeds at a constantly accelerated 
rate, but the demands for capital seem to be increasing 
even faster. 

Modern methods require a greater and greater investment 
of capital to produce a given result. Suppose the result is a 
shoe. Formerly a cobbler would have made it at his bench 
with five dollars’ worth of tools, buying the leather one 
week and selling the shoe the next. Now there must be a 
vast preparation: Costly machinery must be built, the 
construction requiring several months; a big force of work- 
men must be assembled and great stocks of leather laid in. 
From the beginning of the enterprise until the first shoe is 
sold probably a year will elapse. 

Formerly, in short, we could produce a shoe with an 
investment of ten dollars. Now it may take as much as 
a million dollars. To utilize a waterfall we used to build a 
gristmill that cost a thousand dollars and began earning a 
return sixty days after it was started. Now we build 
a hydro-electric plant that costs hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and requires a year or more for construction. So 
over the whole range of industry a greater and greater 
capital investment is required, and the interval during 
which the capital is tied up without immediate return tends 
to grow longer and longer. 

This country developed into a nation on an amazingly 
sma!l capital. There were some wooden ships, some post 
roads, a few hand factories. Now the development of 
newer countries like Western Canada, Argentina and 
Brazil requires hundreds of millions of capital; and only 
two nations in the world—Great Britain and France 
produce any important amount of capital over and above 
their home needs. 

Moreover the world still amuses itself periodically 
by burning up a billion dollars or so of capital in war. 
It would appear that a chronic shortage of capital may 
become the world’s normal condition. 


Your Neighbor's Maid 


NE reason why domestic servants are scarce is neatly 
illustrated by a discussion that has been raging in a 
group of Eastern housewives. The question under debate 
is: May an honorable woman lure away another honorable 
woman’s cook or maid by offering higher wages, shorter 
hours, or any such material advantage? 
Our impression is that at least seven housewives out of 
ten would answer that question with a very emphatic nega- 
tive. We distinctly remember having heard this hiring 
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away of servants described as among the baser crimes— 
which helps to explain why a vast number of girls prefer 
the mill and shop to the parlor and kitchen, even though 
the net pay be smaller and the work harder. 

Imagine that principle applied to any other form of 
employment! Fancy Mr. Jones saying: “Yes, you are a 
capable young man, such as I need in my office just now, 
and I would pay you fifteen dollars a week, which is five 
more than you get in your present position; but, being an 
honorable man, I would not think of hiring you away from 
Mr. Brown.” 

To be sure, this feeling among women rests partly on a 
fine sympathy—an appreciation of the hardship of being 
left maidless; but household labor is still under the old 
blight of a servile relationship. The mistress resents a 
neighborly offer of better wages to her maid as though it 
somehow invaded her natural rights. Nobody likes to be 
owned nowadays. Many girls prefer less pay and harder 
work, with a more independent relationship. 


The Immigrant’s Tragedy 


DEFECT in the immigration laws of this country is 
poignantly illustrated by the following letter from an 
Ohio manufacturer: 

“One of my workmen sent prepaid passage to his wife 
and three children in Germany. When they arrived at 
Ellis Island the woman was ordered deported because she 
was afflicted with trachoma. I went to New York to see 
whether anything could be done for this mother with three 
children, aged eight, five and two years. 

“She had been examined by a physician for the steam- 
ship company at Bremen and pronounced sound. Owing 
to the sickness and death of the oldest and the youngest of 
the children while the mother was detained, I visited the 
island daily and had a good opportunity to observe what 
was going on. 

“In the first place, it is a physical impossibility to handle 
properly the mass of immigrants arriving there. The 
employees are overworked and the facilities are inade- 
quate. To this is due the seeming callousness of the employ- 
ees; but I am firmly convinced they deserve no censure. 

“However, changes are necessary that go beyond Ellis 
Island. Take the case in which I was interested: The hus- 
band had to go back to Germany with his wife to save her 
from some desperate act, and had to pay his own transpor- 
tation. The actual money loss, not counting loss of time, 
was over five hundred dollars, which had to be made good 
by charitably inclined persons; but the only loss to the 
steamship company was the cost of the return trip of the 
woman and one child. Had the steamship company’s 
physician at Bremen examined her properly and told her 
she had trachoma and could not be admitted into this 
country, a dreadful tragedy would have been averted. I 
believe our laws should provide a punishment, heavy 
enough to be a deterrent, for every defective immigrant 
brought over here. To stand on the dock at Ellis Island 
when those who are to be deported are put on the barge 
that takes them to the ship, and see the misery of those 
unfortunates, fairly makes one ashamed that our Govern- 
ment tolerates such a disgrace.” 

To all of which we agree. The steamship companies 
should be compelled to exercise greater care in accepting 
immigrant passengers. 


This Sympathetic World 


E ARE surprised to learn that within a fortnight or so 

after the Titanic sank only a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars had been subscribed for relief of the survivors. 
A number of very wealthy and distinguished persons sank 
with the Titanic. She was a ship on which any well-to-do 
person might have taken passage. Consequently, when the 
tragic news was told, almost anybody with money enough 
to travel abroad might easily have imagined himself as a 
passenger on the doomed boat; and everybody naturally 
is sympathetic toward himself. We are surprised that the 
relief fund was no larger. 

The true figures are brought out in connection with a 
report that appeals for relief of the Volturno survivors 
brought only five thousand dollars. The Volturno, you 
see, was exclusively an immigrant ship. Hardly one of her 
passengers could speak English or possessed a hundred 
dollars. Almost all of them wore ridiculous clothes and had 
been engaged in ridiculous occupations. 

Merely as a story the burning of the Volturno and the 
rescue of the survivors was intensely exciting; but the 
moment a well-dressed, well-to-do world knew the victims 
were immigrants its interest for the most part automati- 
cally ceased. Over an Astor, a Hays, a Strauss, disappear- 
ing beneath the icy waters of the Atlantic, its heart thrilled 
with sympathetic horror because in them it could see itself 
drowning; but it simply could not imagine itself a passenger 
in the steerage of an immigrant ship. So what actually 
happened to persons in that position was nothing but an 
interesting story. We still think it remarkable that the 
Titanic subscriptions were only thirty-two times as large 
as the Volturno subscriptions. 
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ERE we have a 
vice-president 
the vice- 
president. We cer- 
tainly do run to 
extremes in V.-p.s. 
There was Charles 
Warren Fairbanks, 
“sicklied o’erwiththe 
pale cast of thought” 
or the sickly cast of 
pale thought, which 
improves the bard a 
bit so far as Charles 
is concerned—and 
taller than was neces- 
sary for any utilita- 
rian purpose to which 
a vice-president could 
be put; and James 
Schoolcraft Sherman, 
rubicund, rotund and 
rollicking. And now 
there has appeared on 
the variegated scene 
Thomas Riley Mar- 
shall, of whom there 
is but a scant one 
hundred and forty 
pounds. 

Thomas Riley Mar- 
PHOTO. BY HARRIS 4 EWING, WARHENGTON shall— Riley— Riley! 
The thought con- 
stantly obtrudes, 
after reading some of 
his speeches, that it should be Roily; but it is not. And 
who are we, we ask, to venture liberties with the name of 
the second in command? Answer: We are a poor worm 
of the dust, albeit Congress never refused us a seven- 
thousand-five-hundred-dollar limousine car, and probably 
never will. Nay, nay! 

T. Riley was merely talking through his hat; and you 
will observe, by gazing at the photograph adorning this 
timid tribute, that a man really could not talk any very 
big ideas through so re- 
stricted a lid as that 


He Has Been Perfectiy Natural So 
Long He Does it Without Effort 
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his trousers—why, 
then he impa- 

tiently waited for each night to fall so he might bound away 
to some dinner or other and—rising— dilate, didact, dis- 
course and digress mostly on the subject of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and how shameful it is to have more than 
six-sixty net at any given time. 

Now it is plain to be seen what happened to Thomas 
Riley Marshall, aside from his election as governor of 
Indiana and his election as vice-president of the United 
States. This is what happened —this, and this alone: One 
fateful day Thomas Riley Marshall became convinced he 
is sui generis. Many people told him so. Others wrot 
him about it. It is true. 


Demesthenes and the Motorcycle 


VERYBODY has come to understand that public 
speaking, from the primeval cry to the spellbinding 
sections they can in the phonographs, is and always has 
been the mere vocal exposition of the idea that, at the 
moment,seemed to be best fitted to accelerate the exaltation 
of the speaker along such lines as he desired his elevation. 
The object of language being, as we have been told, to 
conceal thought, it follows that the result of thought will 
be to restrict language; but there is very little thinking 
done. Furthermore it is not at all strange that the scien- 
tific person who spent his life digging into the origin of the 
spoken word discovered that the earliest and most impor- 
tant root he could extract from the vocable records, when 
given the right pronunciation, strongly resembled guff. 
Hence, no public speaker can be held too rigidly to the 
exact account of his public speaking; but when a publi 
speaker is a vice-president it may happen that the poter 
tialities of his job, if called pleasantly to his attention, will 
exert a deterrent influence on the unrestricted output of 
his ideas. It may not. Indeed no hostage has been given 
by him; nor is any expected. Hope is the word—hope 
tinctured with the knowledge of the wiseing-up that comes 
in due time— but invariably —to the statesman who arrives 
in Washington burgeoning with beliefs to be politely pruned 
by the shears of experience. 
Indiana is no slouch of a state. Two of the latest three 
of our vice-presidents came from that commonwealth. 






And of these three vice presidents it safei 
can be said Mr. Marshall is oOnest to the 
people. Take that automobile episode: There were 
1utomobiles when Mr. Hendricks presided over the Senat« 
but they were plentiful when Charles W. Fairbanks towers 
above the toga-wearers 

It will be recalled that when the House cheeseparer 
pared that particular cheese Mr. Marshal! was not a wi 
disturbed. He had requested a simple car— price, wit! 


ipkeep, a mere seventy-five hundred dollars and =the 
House of Representatives said him nay, calling his atten 
ion to the fact that by walking a few steps from his hote 

could catch a car almost any time that would take hin 
» the Capitol and give him a fine view of the new Unior 
Station, the statue of Columbus, and the acres of tin cans 


and ragweed that dignify the plaza fronting the same 
Nor was he perturbed. He remarked unaffectedly that he 
probably could get a motorcycle, which would suffice 
Imagine C. W. Fairbanks saying such a thing! It ca 

not be imagined! In the first place no motorcycle is higt 
enough from the ground to provide storage for the wealth 
of legs toted by Mr. Fairbanks; and, in the second place, 
Mr. Fairbanks would not ride on a motorcycle if he could 
He had the advantage of doing his vice presidenting under 
an administration where the congressional! leaders were not 
put to it to make a showing of economy; but if he had 
found himself ir 


the shoes of the present vice-president 


there is no doubt C. W. Fairbanks would never, even in his 


most proletarian moments, have thought of bicycling 
Having observed that method of propulsion to be popu 
lar, Thomas Riley Marshall did not hesitate. Deprived of 


his limousine he instantly bethought himeself of this hum 
bler carriage; and if the cheeseparers had refused him that 
we doubt not he would have been content to accept a bundle 


of street-car tickets, or to walk A child of the people! 
To besure, when he bought his plug hat u e-president 
must have a plug hat—somebody sawed off on him a 


straight-rimmed, highly Boulevard-des-Italiens affair that 
was a trifle sporty for a citizen so close to the sod: but that 
was not his fault. He accepted what was handed nim, and 
after he had his picture taken in it a few times returned to 
the felt that breathes of the soil 





depicted on the dome 





of thought of the r 
statesman illustrated 
thereby. 
Of course Mr. Mar- | 
shall has not been say- 
ing much lately and 
there may be various 
reasons for that. It 
may be some one led 
him aside and told him 
to retain within him- 
self such further and 
similar conversation as 
he had until he returns 
to Columbia City, In- 
diana, where the boys 
understand him. Per- 
haps another hinted to 
him that he is no ora- 
torical spillway for mis- 
cellaneous theories 
concerning his own 
brand of economic mis- 
cellany. Anyhow he 
has not come up to 
spout for quite a spell, 
and probably some- 
thing has happened. 
t present he is admi- 
rably fulfilling the 
obligations of the vice- 
presidency, which con- 
sist of being seen 
publicly as little as pos- 
sible and of being heard 
publicly even less 
frequently than that. 
Early in the game, 
however, when he first 











arrived—when his 
blushing honors were as 
new as the creases in 





So in all his actions— simple, democrat ener 
oh, very much of that! — he is an original little mar The 
elevation to the vice 
presidens ha not 
changed him a parti 
—— “a cle except, as 1 have 
pointed out, It mas 
ma) have impressed 
on him the difference 
netween remarks deliv 
ered er ¢ edra nd 
those delivered ez 
Columbia City, And as 


a presiding officer he is 
at times quaint and at 
times curiou but the 
clerk is ever at hand 
and he jogs along fairiy 


well, and al appears to 


be Serene 
Moreover he if & 8O 
cial favorite, and « 
tho present 
cute philoso 
hi ise saws 
i and he 





perlec atl 
» of hi strong 
Indeed he } i 
been perfectly natural 
so lor g now he does it 

without effort 

It 8s a treat to op 
erve him scorn the cor 
ventionalitis ilbeit 
he did fall for that plug 
hat and remain his 
unaffected self; and it 


gets him into the pa 
pers a iot too No 
matter what honors 
they heap on him 


cannot char ge Thomas 





— — —-4 Riley Marshall; no, i 
*"'l Saw Him First!" deed — not while the old 

ety ff ‘ill « 

if s ‘ 
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Royal- Rochester 
Serving Trays 
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Royal- Rochester 


Percolators 


Every woman would like 
to have a percolator. 


If you wish to see an advanced 
variety of percolators go toa Royal- 
Rochester dealer. You will find 
Royal - Rochester Percolators in 
everything — from Colonial copper 
to China 
are new this 
them. And 
, wholesome coffee 
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rifts! 


ina percolators 
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Royal- Rochester 
Casseroles 
Christmas suggests jollity and good 
eating. A most appropriate gift is a 
Royal-Rochester Casserole. They are 


handsomely mounted to harmonize with 
attractive surroundings 
practi al standpoint, 


From a plain, 
they are a delight 
rtains, 


to the housewife who ente 


Royal- Rochester Casseroles retain all 
the savory juices of the meat and vege- 
tables. They make wnusually dainty 
dishes of fish, ste iks, game or fowl. 


rhe prices range from $2. to $6. 


Royal- Rochester 
Crumb Sets 


The crumb set is a little thing that 
makes a big difference in the table ap- 
pointment. You can choose the proper 


n from the many Royal-Rochester 
patterns. ‘They come in Colonial cop- 
per, Duchess brass and Koyal nickel. 


Prices from $1. to $2.50. 
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The Forehanded 
— 


| NCOME-PAYING city real estate is 
about the only big field for investment 
that hasn’t as yet been extensively opened 
| up to the small investor. Corporations that 
| report to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under the excise tax law have out- 
standing sixty billion dollars of stock and 
over thirty billions of bonds. They include 
banks, trust companies, guaranty compa- 
nies, railroads, gas and electric light com- 
panies, steamboats, telephone and telegraph 
lines, mining and manufacturing companies, 
mercantile, coal and lumber companies, 
incorporated hotels, theaters, and so on. 

Broadly speaking, as to all these ferms 
of wealth, the small investor is cordially 
invited to participate. He can buy his 
thousand-dollar bond, or often his hundred- 
dollar bond, or his ten shares of stock. 
Agricultural land, of course, is available to 
the forehanded man of moderate means, 
both by direct ownership and by investment 
in mortgages upon it. 

True, the small investor is copiously and 
cordially invited to participate in non- 
income-paying city real estate. He can 
buy his newly staked-out corner lot in 
Faraway Subdivision and await develop- 
ments— which may or may not prove satis- 
factory. But while there is probably no 
city in the United States whose total land 
value has not steadily increased during the 
last fifteen years, there is also probably no 
city that cannot show plenty of unprofit- 
able investments in undeveloped real estate, 
especially if not only the city proper but its 
suburbs be taken into account. As to al- 
most any given city you can say with con- 
siderable confidence that its total land 
value will increase in the next fifteen years, 
but when it comes to saying what particu- 
lar tracts will enhance and what others may 
depreciate, the matter is by no means so 
simple. Meanwhile you have taxes to pay 
and are getting no return on your money 


P ay 


Shopping for Mortgage Loans 


On the other hand there is an immense 
investment in developed, income-paying 
city realty situated in neighborhoods where 
experience shows there is a continuous de- 
mand for property of a given description. 
Often this property occupies a sort of focal 
point in the city—as in the loop district of 
Chicago or the financial district of New 
York or the popular shopping centers—so 
you can say pretty confidently that if the 
city continues to grow at all, there must be 
an increasing demand for the use of realty 
in that particular district. 

It is this latter field that hasn’t yet been 
opened up to the small investor in any 
extensive way. The investments, both in 
fee and in mortgages, are quite gener- 
ally made by rich individuals or by large 
estates or by big fiduciary institutions such 
as savings banks and insurance c ompanies. 

True, in New York, for example, there is 
an extensive business by way of selling 
guaranteed mortgages on improved in- 
come-paying realty, but even these invest- 
ments are in relatively big chunks. So far 
the one or two thousand dollar man has 
come in to only a slight extent. In Boston 
lending on real estate is mostly done by the 
savings banks and by trustees of estates. 
if a man wants a loan on a piece of city 
realty he will probably go to a real estate 
broker. The broker will take his applica- 
tion and then shop round among the savings 
banks to find one that wants a loan of that 
description. Having found the bank the 
broker will turn the borrower over to it, the 
bank will make the loan and the borrower 
will pay the broker a commission. Or the 
broker may have some rich individuals or 
trustees of estates on his list, one of whom 
will make the loan. 

There is very little business in the way of 
making real estate loans and then selling 
them to general investors. Formerly there 
was a large business in the way of selling 
Western farm loans in Boston; but the 
more important companies engaged in that 
field got over-enthusiastic and loaned either 
outside the dependable rain belt or at too 
high valuations, so that many of them went 
into bankruptcy, with much loss and an- 
noyance to investors. That was twenty 
years ago, but Boston has a truly conserva- 
tive memory, and nowadays if you menticn 
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Western farm loans round State or Milk 
Street you will probably notice a frost ir 
the air. 

I say this field of investment—in devel- 
oped, income-paying city real estate 
hasn't yet been extensively opened up to the 
small man. But a good many more or less 
interesting experiments in that direction are 
being tried out, and in the nature of the case 
I believe some experiment in this direction 
is bound to succeed 

A voluntary association in 

example, began by issuing a million dollars 
of certificates—roughly equivalent to so 
much capital stock—which it sold to in- 
vestors. With the proceeds the association 
bought various developed, income-paying 
properties, such as a downtown store build 
ing, a hotel, some apartment houses. Or 
purchasing a piece of property the associa 
tion mortgaged it to a savings bank for 
about sixty per cent of the value. With the 
money raised on that mortgage and its own 
capital it bought another income-paying 
property which in turn it mortgaged for 
ixty per cent of the value. Thus with a 
million dollars it would be able to own two 
and a half million dollars’ worth of real 
estate, subject to mortgages for sixty per 
cent of its value. 

Suppose the property paid five and a half 
per cent net, above operating expenses, 
interest and taxes, and the average rate of 
interest on the mortgages was four and a 
half per cent. Then obviously the a 
tion would be making a profit of s 
cent a year on its certificates. If the value 
of the property, and the income derived 
from it, should advance by one-fifth, then 
the profit for the certificate holders would 
he nearly ten per cent a year— provided all 
of it was distributed to them. 


Boston, for 








ven per 


Small Pieces of Big Mortgages 


Lately this association has been selling to 
nvestors mortgage certificates in one 
hundred-dollar units bearing five per cent 
interest. Briefly, with the money derived 


from sale of these mortgage certificates the 


association through a trustee buys back 
from the savings banks the mortgages held 
by the latter on real estate owned by the 
association The trustee then holds the 
mortgages in trust for the mortgage certifi- 
cate holders. Thus the mortgage certificates 
are based on first mortgages on income- 
paying property, while the other first 
mentioned certificates represent the equity 
n the same properties. This association, 
however, is issulr g no more stor k certifi 
cates, confining itself, so far as investors are 


concerned, to selling the mortgage certif 





ites. 

Ron New York several a eae The « Player-Piano « that « is « all « but « human 
plans somewhat similar. But the preva 

ng device there is to sell investors a h« 1 
or debenture, bearing six per cent interest 

ind no more, based on equities in the prop ~ 
erties owned by the company. One suc | . : 
concern points to twenty-five years of suc ; j 
cessful existence without a default, and now " j I \ ‘ 
has nearly thirty million dollars invested . ; 
over fourteen millions of it in developed \ M é \ 
income-paying realty—mainly office a: ‘ 
business buildings and apartment house ete bp : . 

This company operates largely in the th 

Borough of the Bronx, where rapid trar 
has brought an immense development v ' 
the last ten years, for example, assessed | , ' fe »y—the peda Vl 
value of realty in the borough has increased 
three hundred and forty per cent. ! N 

The company describes itself as a ‘‘ mar | 
ufacturer of real estate."’ Besides o g ur peda , 
the income-paying properties referred ) fi h 
above, it buys unimproved land along w! , wi nue I An 
it regards as the line of most promise; the . Wh I ! M ' 
puts the land into condition to be sold W vi \ M 
building lots—also, perhaps, putting WI | i 

some buildings of its own there to be . M 
rented. It has been ve ry succes ful and 
well recommended. The same may be 

rf some other concerns operating on the ~— p E 
same plan. Gh Kalin “y 

Yet this doesn’t strike me as the ide t in oMpany 

plan for opening up iIncome-paying « _ ve 
realty to small investors. There are thre: CINCINNATI 
stories in this structure. First, the first , 

mortgages on the properties, which are held — a ae ee rae a mee , 

by savings banks, insurance companies and a ee ee 


as to the income 


so on, and which amount 
paying realty—-to about two-thirds th 


total value; next there is the investment of 


the company’s bondholders or debenturé 
holders, which represents the equities in the 
properties over and above the first mort 
gages and the return on which is limited t« 


six per cent; third, there is the investment 
of the company’s own stockholders— the 


amount of capital stock being one hundre: 
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The “Baby Grand” 


A Lifetime’s 
—A Year to Pay 


\W HEN you buy a Brunswick “Baby 


Grand,’’ you get more than a superb 

mahogany Billard or Pocket-Billiard Table. 

You really endow your home ®%&h a perpetual, inexhaust- 
thle fund of finest entertainment. 


The more you draw upon its resources, the greater 


they become. The genuine BRUNSWICK Home 
Billiard ‘Tables are sold on small monthly payments, 
extending over a year. 


“Baby Grand” Billiard Tables 


The Supreme Home Attraction 


The ** Baby Grand”? is furnished either as a 
Carom, Pocket or Combination Carom and Pocket- 
Billiard Table. Sizes, 3x6, 3%4x7, 4x8. Each is fitted 
with Vermont Slate Bed, the celebrated Monarch 
Cushions and concealed Accessory Drawer to hold 
entire playing equipment, 


Equal in playing qualities to Brunswick Regulation 
Tables, used exclusively by the world’s Cue Experts. 

The ‘* Baby Grand”’ is the supreme attraction in 
hundreds of the most exclusive homes. Our ‘‘Con- 
vertible’’ Styles, which serve also as Library Tables, 
Dining Tables and Davenports, meet the requirements 
where space is ata premium. Can be used in any room. 


A Fine Xmas Gift for Man or Boy 


Put the ‘* Baby Grand’’ on your Christmas List. 
It’s sure to please ‘that boy of yours,” 


Shall We Mail This Famous Book? 


A new edition of our famous book, ‘‘ Billiards—The Home 
Magnet,”’ is now ready. Describes and illustrates in actual 
colorsall styles of Brunswick Home Billiard Tables. Gives Special 
Factory Prices, Easy Terms and other valuable information. 

a 
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The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Dept. M. C., 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book 
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thousand dollars, with a surplus fund of two 
millions, which absorbs the profits over and 
above the six per cent paid to debenture 
holders. 

A somewhat parallel case exists, of course, 
in many industrial companies—for exam- 
ple, United States Steel—with their bond- 
holders, preferred stockholders and common 
stockholders, this realty company’s bond- 
holders or debenture holders corresponding 
to the industrial company’s preferred 
stockholders. But I think a more satis- 
factory arrangement from the investor's 
point of view would be to give the investor 
in the equity whatever earnings the equity 
produced, as in the nature of the case he 
must take a large part of whatever risk the 
equity holder assumes. 

An association in Toledo has worked out 
and is successfully operating a plan that 
strikes me as being decidedly in the right 
direction. This concern, whose directors 
are experienced business men, finds a piece 
of improved downtown realty that looks 
like an attractive investment. The com- 
pany then sells stock at par to an amount 
sufficient to pay for the property—or, 
rather, sufficient to pay for the equity above 
what a savings bank or insurance company 
will lend on the property on first mortgage 
It doesn’t sell stock first and then look 
round for a place to invest the proceeds; 
but first finds what it deems a good invest- 
ment and then sells stock to realize the 
purchase price. 

At its last report the company had about 
six hundred stockholders, with a waiting 
list of persons who wish to subscribe as soon 
as another issue of stock is made. The 
stock is of the par value of a hundred dol- 
lars a share and subscriptions are taken in 
units of six shares each, but the amount of 
stock any one subscriber can take in a year 
is limited to forty-eight shares. The inten- 
tion is to make the company a popular 
institution. Stock may be paid for in full 
at the time of the subscription or in install 
ments— with a cash payment of fifty dollars 
for each six shares and deferred payments 
of twelve dollars and a half each month. 


The Gradual Payment Plan 


By-laws provide that the company can 
not pay a cash dividend except out of cash 
actually derived from the rental or sale of 
property, but it may pay stock dividends 
for the purpose of equalizing the value of 
its stock. Suppose, for example, that prop- 
erty which the company has held for some 
time advanced ten per cent in value and the 
company was about to make a new issue of 
stock to buy additional property. It would 
hardly be fair to give subscribers to the new 
stock a share of the profits accruing from 
the enhanced value of the old property. 
So the company would pay its old stock- 
holders a stock dividend of ten per cent, 
then issue the new stock at par. 

Having purchased a property the com- 
pany proceeds to put it in first-class con 
dition and develop its earning power as far 
as possible. This takes time and usually 
requires some investment in addition to the 
purchase price—for repairs, remodeling, 
and so on. The company looks to the long 
haul rather than to immediate profits. 

At the date of its second—and latest 
annual report it had made five issues of 
stock, all of which had been oversubscribed 
It charges a penalty of ten per cent on all 
monthly installments to stock subscriptions 
that are not met by the tenth of the month, 
and in two years its penalties had amounted 
to only five dollars for each ten thousand 
dollars of installment subscriptions. In 
other words the installments are almost 
invariably met promptly —indicating that 
investors appreciate the opportunity. 

The investors, of course, hold only the 
equities, for the properties are mortgaged 
as soon as bought. But while they take the 
equity holders’ risks they get all the profits 
that accrue from the preperties—which 
seems to me the equitable arrangement, as 
contrasted with the New York plan of 
limiting investors in the equity to six per 
cent interest. 

The company might no doubt find in- 
vestors at home for the first mortgages on 
its properties, by issuing mortgage cer- 
tificates on the Boston plan or some such 
device, and thereby open the whole field of 
downtown realty investment to the man of 
small means. It does now make investment 
in the equity of downtown realty available 
to the man of smal! means, and thus points 
in a direction where there will probably be 
an important investment development in 
the future. 
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The Best 
Christmas Gift 


Is a 


Globe-Wernieke 


Sectional Bookcase 
Books always play a prominent 
part in Christmas remembrances, 
but the recipiert is usually at a 
loss to know where and how to 
store them. The answer— 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases fill this 
need and at the same time cost but 
little more than a good gift book. 
Prove this to your own satisfaction 
by attending your local dealer’s 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Bookcase Event 


To Be Held In Your Town 
December ist to December 13th 


See how beautiful and how economical 
they are; and how they solve the book 
storing problem for the large and small 
Library alike—for your Library. 

Ournew Bookcase Catalog No. 98 will 
also give you a clear idea of the almost 

endless adaptability of Globe-Wern 

icke Bookcases. One was printed for 
you—send for it. Merely write your 
name and address on the margir 
of this page and say: “Send, free, 
my Globe-Wernicke Bookcase 
Catalog No. 98, per the Post.’ 


The Slobe“Wernieke Co. 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases 
Filing Cabinets — Statione 
xoods 


Factory —Cincinnati 
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Open Windows! 


Banish the Danger 
of Stuffy Bedrooms 


Here's fresh-air sleeping-wear for all 

No more restless nights and listless 
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Nightshirts, Nightgowns, 
Pajamas, Sleepers 


Made in a delightfull tisfying variety 
‘ tvles and weights 


For Men, Women and Children 
All the Year ae 


\ new and higher standard of sleeping-we 
quality ! That what evervon saVs 
dealer and wearer alik Such fabri on 
needlework such painstaking , sof 
details that every woman love his with the 
common sense ideas that have gone into the 

aking of this sleeping-wear in our great 
lit factory has won instantaneous approv al 


Foot Pockets, Etc. 


Some numbers are n 


Detachable Hoods, etc., affor ‘ag bc irer 
i form of comfort and protection, unique, 
ibsolutely original as ppl popular 
priced sleeping-wear This excellent Hy 
vienic nightwear its sold everywhere at popu 
ar prices. Twelve most practical features! 


all dest ribed in our b k 


Write Us for the 1913 
“Nightie Book” 


\ human interest book telling 
how to keep well and sleep 
well. Pictures, prices 
ind describes entire 
line Tells how you 
can see these health 
and comfort garments 
without expense or 
obligation. Write for 
book today. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
we'll arrange so he can 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 57 DUBUQUE, IOWA 
DEALERS — Representation wanted 


in every first-class store 61 














THE SATURDAY 


THE 
LAME DUCK 


we 2 = 
Views of an 


Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
EAR JIM: Former Senator Chandler 
used to say the most inconsequential 
thing on earth was a man— onelection day 
who had voted; and that has some ele 
ments of truth in it, but it really isn’t a 
broad, general definition, because it applies 
only once a year. 

The most inconsequential thing in the 
world is the daily gossip of the 
a big bill through a committee of Congress 
That is the sublimation of pifflarious piffle 
especially if the committee happens to be a 
Senate committee. And we get all excited 
over it. We rise up and hop round when we 
read that Senator So-and-So objects; that 
Senator This-and-That rejects; and that 
Senator Here-and-There pre) jects — forget- 
ting that in every case the bill which comes 
out of the committee rarely resembles the 
bill that goes to the president for his signa- 
ture, and overlooking the future manhar 
dling it must receive, both on the floor and 
in conference. 

This has been especially true with the 
currency bill, which, by the time. you get 
this, may be in the Senate and up for cor 
sideration. At present it is being framed 
framed is right in the ulterior sense—by 
the committee after long and conversational 

“hearings,” wherein the hearing of the 
hearers was not much to boast about. We 
have trembled over the ultimate fate of 


progress ol 


this measure: have been reassured con- 
erning its definitive form; have fretted at 
the opposition; have wondered at the 


delay; have been amazed at the dullness 
of certain framers and astonished at the 
obstinacy of others; and have alternated 
for weeks between a fever and a chill over 
the matte 

We have learned that the independent 
senators have been most arrogantly ir 
dependent; that the dependent senators 
have crawled and cowed beneath the pres 
idential lash. We have been told that the 
committee intends to do as it pleases and 
that it intends to do as it is told. We have 
been handed detailed descriptions of events 
that never happened, and there have been 
happenings a-plenty that have not beer 
ietailed. In short we have been al! fussed 
up over a situation that we might I ave 
contemplated cal ml} had we taken a little 
stock of what has been going on. 


Amateur Money Sharps 


You see, Jim, this currency business is a 
complicated business, and there isn’t any 
body on the revision job who is any too 
sure of what the harvest will be. Hence 
though the President has set his face for the 
Glass Bill and the House has passed that bill 
for him, the Senate thinks it is its cue to give 
both the bill and the country the benefit 
of the accumulated financial \ 
existing. 

Since currency got acute over there we 
have suddenly become aware that we have 
up on the Hill some ninety-six financial 
sharps, each one of whom is cocksure that 
his own original plan for reforming the cur 
rency is the only one that will bring our 
credit and our coin out into a calm haven 
of prosperity and peace. The fact is, most 
of the ninety-six financial sharps in the 
Senate would be at a loss to compute the 
interest en a note of hand running for sixty 
days, and think of regional reserves, credit 
expansions, trend of trade, balances— and 
all such truck—as terms from a foreign 
language describing an unknown series of 
transactions. 

They messed in however. They had to 
do that to preserve their self-respect. They 
took the Glass Bill and they heard and re 
heard and heard again—and this after the 
House hearings and all the Aldrich hearings 
and the rest. Then they began framing. It 
was a bitter, bitter contest. There were 
the Democratic senators who supported 
the Administration, anxious to do what the 
President wants—but at the same tim: 
anxious to make a change here, stick on 
a frill or cut off a flounce so it would be 
apparent they are thinkers. 

Then there was that trio of eminent 
Gloomy Gusses—O’Gorman, Hit« 
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Chafing Dish and Stow 


Vo. 38 


anning- 
owman 

o> e 
éSleectrie 


In the purchase of an electric cooking utensil your chief 
concern should be utility and durability. 


These factors have been developed to the highest degree 
in Manning-Bowman Electncs with the purpose of offer 
ing articles that, whatever the initial cost may be, it will 
prove really low when length of service and usefulness 


are considered. 


Aside from these important features, other advantages are 
low operating expense, patented detachable plugs, gradu 
ated heat regulation, speedy action, and, in utensils with 
enclosed heater, an automatic cutout that prevents damage 
in case the current has been left on until water has boiled 
away— a feature found only in this style of heating unit. 


Behind this line of elec tics, made up in attractive designs, 
is the famous Manning-Bowman reputation for highest 


quality, and whic h 1s thoroughly exemplified 
article included in this line. 


M Ware for Gift Giving 


Any cooking or heating device sele« ted from the well-known 
Manning Bow man W are, W hether for use with alcohol, electricity or 


every 


on ordinary gas or coal range, will prove a most ac eptable gilt 
one to be really appre lated Selection can be made at jewelry 
hardware, housefurnishing and department stores 

We will be pleased to send you an attractive and instructive book 

electric line. Wieite » beat let M.22, °° Manning-Bowman | 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 
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Adjustable 


SAFETY 
RAZO 


For All Beards 


AH E new adjustable model shaves 
all men equally well because it can 
be regulated to meet different 

conditions. The little adjusting lever 
makes it possible for you to shave closely 
ol lightly. Ask your dealer to show you 


how it works. 


Guarantee of 500 Shaves From 
12 Blades—Unchallenged 


If the AutoStrop Safety Razor did not 
have the exclusive advantage of automati 
ropping, it would not be the one razor 
which guarantees 500 shaves from 1 2 blades. 
Since this long life of blades means /ow 
nense-—about five shaves for a cent— 


ny not use the most economical razor ? 


On sale at all dealers. Price $5. Send for 
catalog showing fancy and travelling sets. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 327 Fifth Ave., New York. Toronto, London 
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and Reed. They opposed the President's 
bill and his program, and for reasons that 
on the Hill are thus designated: O’Gorman, 
because he had his orders from New York; 
Hitchcock, because he hates Bryan, who 
has had a hand in the Glass Bill; and 
Reed, because he is always “agin” the 
Government. 

Also there were several Republicans; 
and they had their ideas and their politics 
to play. Thus the turmoil continued; and 
thus, day after day, we read: President 
Defeated ! — President Sustained !— Favor 
Central Bank!—Central Bank Impossible! 
Reserve Banks Reduced to Four!— Reserve 
Banks to Number Ten!—and so on and so 
forth. 

Talk about your tempest in a teapot! 
This was a tempest in a teaspoon or a 
thimble. Or, to put it another way, did 
you ever see a lot of bluebottle flies buzzing 
and bumping against windowglass? Well, 
all this tumult and shouting was about as 
conclusive as the efforts of the bluebottles 
considered as scientific-shop-managed ex- 
penditure of energy. And for this reason: 
The currency bill that shall be finally 
placed on the statute books will not be the 
Senate’s currency bill, nor yet the House’s 
currency bill; but it will be the bill that 
comes out of the conference committee, 
where the House—or Glass—Bill will be 
thrown into the hopper with the Senate 
or Owen—Bill; and the resultant ham- 
burger financial steak will be the measure 


| under which our financial system will oper 


ate unti] some other medium is provided 

The President knows that. I haven't 
observed him throwing any fits over these 
reports of what they have been doing to 


| him in the Senate committee and what they 


intend to do to him on the floor of the 
Senate. He is more of a politician than you 
think, and he is committed to the principle 
of the Glass Bill, not to its exact technical 
form. He was for twelve regional reserve 
banks and so was the House; but if the 
Senate should put the number at four, and 


| the House throw against that four its twelve, 


the safe bet will be that a compromise some- 
where between the two will be about the 


| fnal number—and that will be enough 


And so on. 


The Chances of a Central Bank 


All this chatter and clatter about defeat, 
or impending defeat, or partial defeat, or 
rebuff for the President is as premature as 
an announcement of what T. Roosevelt 
intends to do. The only way the President 
can be defeated so it will hurt much on this 
currency business is to have Congress estab- 
lish a central bank and give that central 
bank over to the control of the bankers. 
And there is about as fat a chance Congress 
will do that as there is that Congress will 
cede Texas to Germany. 

The President will stand for the spirit of 
the currency program outlined in the Glass 
Bill, and so will most of the Democrats in 
the Congress; and the technical features 
will be fixed by the conferees, who will meet 
in some dark and hidden recess and en- 
deavor to compose the differences between 
the House version of our needs and the 
Senate version. 

“Endeavor to compose’’—that’s the 


| most fragrant of all congressional phrases. 


Mostly conferees do not endeavor to com- 
pose. They endeavor to decompose, and 
they usually succeed largely and odorifer- 
ously; but whatever the outcome is of the 
battle to be fought, after all the skirmish- 
ing is over, unless Woodrow Wilson has 
shifted suddenly overnight and is a changed 
and weak man, you will discover that out- 
come is satisfactory to him in principle and 
in the large essentials—or he will not sign 
the bill. 

This Congress may toddle along, thinking 
it can put something over on the President; 
but I doubt whether it can. Furthermore 
I doubt whether it has the nerve to try 
very hard. There are two certain things 
about Mr. Wilson, so far as Congress is 
concerned: Congress— meaning the ma- 
jority, or Democrats——-does not like Mr 
Wilson, because Mr. Wilson is presidenting 
according to his own ideas, along his own 
lines, as he sees fit, and with the exertion of 
every prerogative he has and all the power 
and not as Congress feels it should direct; 
and the second is that Congress is afraid of 
Mr. Wilson and getting more scared every 
day. So be calm about the currency, Jim. 

If, however, there is any shenanigan you 
turn an eye toward the White House and 
watch W, Wilson perform; or, turn an eye 
toward the White House and watch him 
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No Wonder He 


Smiles 


O will you when 
K Jyou get as nice a 
Christmas present asa 
genuine King Repeat- 
ing Air-Rifle. 

You'll think of hap- 
py afternoons when 
school’s over for the 
day, and of target 
practice with the other 
boys on Saturdays. 





Two New Lever-Action 
Guns 
There are two new KINGS 
wit} acti he KING 
ithe KINGS 
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THE MARKHAM 
AIR-RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 
U.S. A. 

Pacific Coast Office 
717 Market Mt 
San Francisco, Ca 


B. Bekeart Co., Manager 


King No, 5 
1000-Shot 
Lever. Action 
Repeaters 


$2.00 
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Lvery Day in His Work 
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Kills Tbself’ 


‘“*Christmas comes but once 


a year.’ Don’t give presents 
of mere passing interest. 
] +} . Ss ] 
Make them practical of 
year-round daily usefulness, 


Nothing could be more 


i¢ 
— 


. . 
weicome to a man than- 


“é The Pen l hat kills I tse lf.’ 
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> £1 J ige 


Self- Filling 


] ' j 
needs merely to be dipped in 


the nearest inkwe ll, the little 
*" Crescent-Filler’’ pressed and 
in four seconds pen has filed 
itself! See lower illustration 

It takes the ink direct from the 
inkwell—no dropper, no muss 
he Conklin hever i aks ana 
writes as smoothly as your finger 


giides over veivet 
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THE CONKLIN PEN 
MFG. CO. 


277 Conklin Building 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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fail to perform—as the case may be. Or 

if he doesn't perform and there should 
be anything hippicanarious about it, the 
Democracy will be put to it to search the 
outlying districts for another White Hope 

Did you note that further and vital blow 
struck at the customs of other days by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury? I refer 
to his ruling that visiting-cards are not 
a chargeable item in expense ac« t 
really seems, Jim, that we have fallen 
times when the precedents of years im 
memorial are being rudely shoved aside by 
a lot of men who can see no reason why 
when a patriot gets on the | | 
Government should provide said patriot 
with as many of the luxuries of official life 
as he can think to put down in his expense 
account! 

For years and years we } ave gone along 
charging up visiting-cards; and here comes 
a person named Downey, from In ; 
who will not stand for it, and says crassly 
that if an officeholder wants to go out 
peddling pasteboards about Washington to 
increase or establish his social standing he 
should pay for the pasteboards himself ir 
stead of allowing a friendly govern 
do the paying. 

If you stop to consider what a big part ir 
our social activities is played by visiting 
cards you will see how depressir 
blow struck at our liberties and 
Every time mother goes out to pay ca 
and that is mother’s principal busi 
me tell you she leaves two ¢: 
father to one for herself at each place she 














ent to 











stops. 
If mother is at all on to her job she car 
make forty or fifty calls of an afternoon 
You know mother never sees the persons 
on whom she calls. She just leaves the 


cards and bobs on to the next place 


Senatorial French 


I reckon this rush for patronage under 
the new Administration will cease rather 
abruptly once the news gets abroad that 
men—and women— holding jobs are to be 
held down to a pestiferous understanding 
that all there is in it is so much work for so 
much pay. 

Of course I do not mean the clerks. They 
work hard enough and get little enough for 
what they do. 1 mean the incumbents of 
appointive offices who want to swank, and 
who fee! it is a slight on their party loyalty 
if they are urged to do something for their 
pay 
However, all isnot lost. I observe the new 
persons in the near-Cabinet set —the under 
secretaries and so on—and some of the 
Cabinet members too, have caught on ear y 
and hard to a few little wrinkles that are 
useful. You will discover that the negro 
messengers are still valeting, and butlering 
and waiting, and barbering and footman 
ing—and all such—if you take the trouble 
to look; and here and there can be seen a 
government automobile that scurries abou 
on social duties and diversions, freighted 
with ladies of the official households where 
the autos are retained 

Time was when the boys all had carriages 
of their own. I remember when they cut 
off the carriages for the under-secretaries ir 
the Treasury Department. It was pretty 
tough for the under-secretaries to press 
drayhorses from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing into duty, but not so tough as 
it would have been to hire from the livery 
stables; and many a gay party of social 
leaders careered about town draw DY 
Percherons that at odd times were used i: 
hauling the printed money from the bureau 
to the vaults. 

If the time ever comes when they issue 
a ruling that near-Cabineteers must shave 
themselves instead of letting the negro 
messengers who stand outside their doors 
do the shaving, I look to see an instant exo 
dus of under-secretaries loudly complair 
ing that their rights are infringed on and that 
the Government is cruel and heartless in the 
extreme. 

And speaking of shaving reminds me of 
that night, not so long ago, when a « 
tinguished and somewhat jingled Uni 
States senator, at a dinner, referred to 
Ambassador Jusserand and Madame Jusse 
rand in the course of a few postprandial 
remarks. Desirous of exhibiting his com 
plete mastery of the French language, he 
did not speak of their excellencies as the 
Ambassador and Madame Jusserand, but 
said: * Mongswor Jusserand and Masseuse 
Jusserand.”’ 

Rubbing it in, so to speak! 
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The L. Starter installed on Sheffield. Simplex engine 
showing how the U-.5.L takes the place of the fly. wheel 











“Across the Seas” 
for the U-S-L 


In all the world there’s no other Starter like 
the U-S-L. Hence the Siiefheld-Simplex, a 
noted car of England, adopts this masterpiece. 
Therein lies a lesson. 


Electric Starter | 
and Lighter | 








for Gasoline Automobiles | 

l he Shetheld-S my x is one of the world’s h vhest price d cars | he hs 
bare chassis sells tor S55, VUUU0. UU Its fame « cles the lobe 7 
Phe U-S-L is the most costly of Starters It was chosen for the §& 


Shefheld-Simplex on record. Merit alone was considered. Past perform- 
ance won the selectior 
Ihe cost tothe car maker is —yet not tothe public. Note that, please 


Lhe only va to the Shefheld Simplex lies in be ing able to ofter the 





best That is the sole reason f crossing the seas’’ to get the U-S-I 
In this country you will tind the [ S-Las standard equipment on 
thes ressive Car’rs Ha 
Jeffery Garford “Six” S. G. V. 
Moyer Edwards-Knight : 
Rochester Motor Fire Pump 
— the last, 8 cylinders, 6 in. x 6 in > 
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‘ The U.S. Light & Heating C« 


40 Church Street, New York 


U-S-L Batteries 
501—U-S-L Starter and Lighter for Automobiles 

Write for Boo} . > 
The U.S. Light & Heating Co. 


1 30 Church St., New York 
Fa Niagara Falls, N.Y 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, St. Louis 
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and other delicacies—and all the time we 
1eK kept making an appeal for the general trade. 
| It was done at first by the distributed 

cards or with slips put into packages. 


That incites admiration I believe the main secret of it lay in 
| | Bess’ intuitive art of suggestion. In ordi- 
lon after Christmas nary advertising matter the goods we ex- 
—~, ; ploited would not have attracted much 
notice; but through Bess’ subtle touch the 
things took ona sort of magic. Trade came 
in not so much for the exact combinations 
as for bigger orders. Housewives wanted 
reserve stocks of the toothsome edibles Bess 
artfully made them hungry for. By the end 
of two months I had paid off a third of the 
obligations that had been crowding me to 
wn , the wall. 
Give Black Cat Hose ; Meanwhile I hadn’t forgotten what that | 
° ‘ wrathy customer had said about my ratty ° 
this Christmas old store. I got after it hard and slapped a. will be easy for 
They make a most acceptable gift ' on the white paint. My credit was better 

Months after, they will be highly appreciated because of | now, and I was able to get some new equip- every mother and her 

their solid comfort, unusual wear and rich beauty. Their ment. The store had always been on a . 'y 
intrinsic cost will be entirely lost sight of. strictly cash basis so far as my customers children to have soft, smooth 
You can get them for men and women in pure thread silk or silk lisle + | wereconcerned—thank Heaven! Otherwise 


tractively packed in holiday boxes. Be should have been up against the difficult skin all winter by using 


} problem of makingitsuch. Other men may 

| think what they please about the impor- Oo 

tance of a cash basis, but I believe in it for 

a a ose | smallstores. I should never attempt giving 

credit without ample capital back of me. 
Since 1883 we have been making hosiery. Black Cat Hose today are the P It did not take me many months to see 

culmination of 30 years’ experience. the great importance of going after trade HONEY ANDO ALMOND 


Black Cat Hose were always famous for wear. Millions of mothers the by dissecting it into its elements with even 


country over recommend Black Cat as the one hosiery for children. } | greater analysis than we had hitherto used. 

In addition, Black Cat are the hose of comfort and beauty. The toes are We specialized in inventing bills-of-fare for 
elastic —can't bind. Black Cat Hose fit smoothly—no wrinkles, no bunching to ‘ children’s parties. We went after the sick- 
irritate the foot. We buy the finest yarns. Our knitters are all experts. We } | bed and general-invalid trade in foods; 


employ the best dyers and use only sanitary fast dyes. — } | we got out and clinched the hospitals, ; . 

The result is a light, gauzy, comfort hose that wears, Silk Lisle 25c sanatoriums and dyspeptics. A very small quantity, applied 
Include Black Cat Hose in your gift list. Wear Thread Silk, 50c ¥ 5 . a ill k h 
them yourself. See how they wear. Note i iis : | The Food That Fetched Father morning and night, will Keep the 
their comfort—their beauty. 8,000 dealers Silk Lisle, 50c . me ill 
in all parts of the country sell Black Cat. If your dealer Thread Silk, A great deal of this work we did through omple xion fre sh and clear. It 
doesn't, we will supply you direct upon receipt of price 50c to $1.50 personal solicitation—some of it we did 7. ay . V1 1 
one your favorite dealer's name Cotton, %e | § - by our combination cards and by circulars; | | will prevent chapping, and will 

CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO., Kenosha, Wis. For Children gradually we began to work into the news- quickly restore irritated, sore skin. 


Chicago Office Boston Office New York Office Silk Lisle, 35¢ ; | papers. As specialists in good food we be- 
87 S. Fifth Ave 68 Chauncey St 31 Union Square Cotton, 15 to 25¢ 


. on _Cotton ‘ gan to be known all over West Pointville. It Men prefer Hinds Cream after shav- 








was on that rock we took our stand; but all 
the time I kept getting into more minute ing, as it promptly relieves the 
spec iz ulties. 

‘Bess,”’ I said one evening, “I am going 
to study up on diabetic foods, for one thing. 
Old Dr. Fitzmaurice told me today that ‘ : 
at least three hundred people in this town || on receipt of price Hinds Cream in 
have diabetes, and five hundred more think | | bottles. 50c: Hinds Cold Cream in 
‘ they’ve got it. Among tne latter class he ie , 
The difference | named my own dad.” | tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 
between the fh ~| | Not many weeks i ater I’m hanged if dad | insist upon HINDS. 
working models himself didn’t walk into my store, just as 

: coolly as if he’d been in the habit of coming 
of a bridge, @ 


' ~ in eve ry day! rr enclose 2c stamp to 
‘erris wheel or ; u said he, “I want some of your ; on 
I heel = . ‘Nat,’ i} I t g ar blea: : 
aéroplane that any boy —_— . diabetic flour—the kind you sell to Lon | <= > pay | nN 
can make of Meccano : rh Goes Widdowson. He says it has helped him a | Se A. S. HINDS 8 
. 2 agg | “ , lot and I’ve bee n trying to get some. That's 227 West Street | 
and a real railroad ; he ch is it?’ - : 
: : : it 10w much is it? d Portland, Maine 
bridge or machine, is one of degree “You're welcome to it, dad,” said I as I 4 
only. The boy’s imagination sees the wrapped it for him. “And say, dad,” I You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 


went on, “I’ve got some diabetic tea- ~ : t i ; 
biscuits and barley. I'll put some into the Cream SOAP; highly refined, delightfully fra- 


package and you can try ’em.” grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
| He accepted the gift, but I could see a |‘ - — —~ 
sort of hangdog look on his face. He was 
ashamed of the way he had treated me. 
“How are you getting on, Nat?” he A MAN’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 
inquired. “— 
“Fine!” said I. ‘‘Why, my sales have 
more than doubled in the last eight months 
in the general grocery, and in the delica- 
tessen and special departments things are 
simply booming! I’m specializing on appe- 
tites, dad. I’m making the people of this 
town want my stuff and come after it. 
I take each article in my store as a thing 
by itself and figure out the best way to 
make people hungry for it.” 
“You've turned out to be smarter than 
I thought you,” he conceded. Then he 
asked, with a queer note in his voice: “‘ How a . 
are the folks up home, Nat?” mG 
Now dad had been pretty mad at Bess 
ever since the elopement; and when the KREMENTZ GIFT BOXES 
baby came he never even sent her a spoon. ing four of the well known 
So this was quite a concession from him. Krementz Collar Buttons 
“Fine!” said I. “I’ve got the prettiest each for front and back of neck and for 
wife and the smartest youngster in West = Three grades to select fro 
Pointville! Little Bess looks like you Pewrants Seem 
dad—sure, shedoes. Wait till you see ——”’ 
Just then the door opened in his face and 
in walked Bess, carrying the baby. Well, 
sir, I thought dad was going to run! In- 
stead, he shook hands with Bess. Then he eiethoud, aii lareien oueman ssabibal 
took little Bess; and I’m hanged if hedidn’t KREMENTZ & CO., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
kiss her and cry! The babycried too. Next Ask jeweler to show our Cuff Butts 





smarting and tenderness. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us 











Samples will be sent if you 





same locomotive thundering across the 
draw, or the same wheel revolving with it 
merry-makers In a few years he may be 
building gigantic steel structures by the same prin 





ciples he learns today in hi play with Meccano. 


Get That 
Boy of Yours 
A Set of 


Meccan more than atoy. ‘The hundred different forms in whic! 


ialetaie beams br pth teel, its braces, brass bolts and other 


can be put together, develop the creative instinct in every bey. It 


always easy to select — but you'll b 
to please him if you give him one | 








SESE OL ST ONO RO 


bilities aré inexhaustible. 


=< 


Do not wait for Christmas. There’s many an evening before the holidays that 
" t ble as well as delightful by a gift of one of these wonderfu 
, too, for its never-ending fascination knows no age. 





tores and dealers in sporting goods have, Meccano, Examine 


“4.5 
Glance through our instruction book and see a few of the many desig 


that can be made with these wonderful pieces of metal. Look for the na 
I sand literature. 
n't Mecca 


6 0 0 oOmo 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 


25 Church Street, Albany, New York 


Ky, § that "Teach 
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Champion 
Priming Plugs 






Open needie 
valve slightly 
(you neednt 





woh c ; ‘ 
CHIMBION bt See 


spark point 





Sure Starters 


For Cold Cylinders 


Low prade fuel wont \ you any) 
ouble if you hay these priming 
plugs 
Phey will start your motor on the 
coldest, rawest day with one quar- 
ter turn 


You can run your ¢ ir or motorcycle any 


day and every day, wit! tany winter 
starting nuisance 
lo do that you must t course rime 
5 
your cylinder. Cur way ts the easiest 


and surest Way 


Champion Priming Plugs | \ ‘ h ga 
right at the firing | t oot a 
ng hot spark into it 
They do what or nary | ng in’t 
bring the g the P 
They are nece ties « t hu t ft 
and t irs that ‘ t 
ey e w t t « the t 
I} } 
cars that have pri } is we 
You are it tak Any es e Cham- 
pion, judged sole a spark Plog 
here are no better spark | ‘ The 
are factory owt nent for three-fourt ot 
the car le in A 


Champion Priming ~ ire guaranteed ab 

utely a pertect spark plug d r 
See that the name “Champion” is on the 
porcelain. 


Sold everywhere at $1.25 each. If your 
dealer is not yet supplied, use the coupon 
and send us $5 in any safe form, for a set 
of four Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid. 
They are made in a special size for motorcycles. Dis 
regard the coupon when ordering them for 


that purpose. Send the name of your 
motorcycle with your remittance. 


7 o_o 





Champion Spark 


105 Avondale Ave 


Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


TRA 





Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Herewith find $5 remittance for which send me | 


Champion Priming Plugs, prepaid 


My car is a & the year 


Address 


My regular dealet is 











night we went over home for supper 
old home up on Fern Hill. 

In a few months more I moved into a 
new downtown store, put up for me by Asa 
Eigemann, our biggest capitalist. I had 





caught him as a customer with a cert 
dietetic group of foods I put out—not 
diabetic this time, mind, but dietetic. I 
had studied up the properties of foods and 


was educating the public to buy the stuff 
they most needed for their he alth. Of 


course I went into the matter only super 
ficially—just enough to make my point 
For instance, I tripled my cheese trade by 
driving home the fact that cheese con 
tained practically all the casein of milk, 
and formed a strong nitrogenous or 
flesh-forming food when properly used 

I'll bet there isn’t one grocer in a hundred 
who can tell the effect peas have on the 
human system-—or tomatoes, corn, beets 
and asparagus. They might add ten, 
twenty, or even one hundred per cent to 
their trade in canned goods by concer 
trating on real canned- Goods salesmanship 
from time to time as I did. Take canned 
peas, for example: In two days I sold 
twenty additional cases by havi: 
display in my store and by talking the 
truth that peas are rich in protein, which, I 
explained, was a vital necessity in all ani 
tissues. I _— ed this into my customers 
by both talk and pla 











The Secret of Selling 


There are certain grocers I might name 
which have canned stuff on their shelves 
with the dust a quarter of : 
it. Also there are mer« bn twed ho have stock 
chucked away out of sight and wound 
round with cobwebs Yet all these goods 
would have moved quickly enough if the 
hidden selling points within them had beer 
exploited in a reasor ~ ly intelligent way 

jut first you've got to learn those point 
yourself, 

The people want to be showr 
one secret of selling groceries and 
things. 

Some weeks I hustled chiefly on flour 
‘flour weeks,”’ I called them in my an- 
nouncements and solicitations 
the best selling points in the particular 
brands I carried and pounded these points 
home. Thus I had a demonstration of 
bread in my store-—-beautiful, firm, white 
home-made bread; and I gave away five 
hundred sample loaves Well, sir, my 
flour began to move; and in two days I 





l 
h thick o1 











I d ig out 


sold forty barrels. That was the beginning 
of my prestige in flour. At times I had 
special “quantity” sales, wl 


en I made a 
lower price and delivered raany a barrel and 
sack direct from the cars, without han¢ 
them at all in my store 

I did the same thi 








ig 


ng with potatoes and 





other heavy good I bought only stuff 
that had good selling arguments; and ther 
I worked those arguments forward and back 
ward and round the circle. 

All the time Bess kept up her combina 
tion idea and gave it new directions. As I 


went into newspaper advertising by degrees 
I followed out the combination scheme 
there. Nothing was too small to be worked 
into a tempting combination of things to 
be bought at my store or made in the home 
kitchen. If I mentioned shredded cocoa 
nut, for instance, I often suggested its use 
for making creamy, delicious cocoanut 
fudge—-a delicacy that could be made very 
quickly and easily when unexpected com 
pany happened in. 

I might go on indefinitely citing instances 
of how we tempted people to buy, but 
I should have to write a book to do it. I 
think I have said about enough to show 
you how I met our big crisis. 

Little Bess is six years old now and we 
have a new baby 
and I named him after my dad— Dunbar 
Scott Livermore. His grandfather thinks 
he’s the best thing that ever happer ed and 
hopes that some day he'll be head of the 
Livermore legal firm. You see, dad has 
long since given me up for that honor 
Poor old dad! But he didn’t have diabetes 
after all; he has cut out the diabetic flour 
and gone back to ordinary food, which he 
buys altogether at the main Livermore 
store, 

There are five Livermore grocery stores 
now, located in three towns; and the five 
of them together paid me last year about 
twelve thousand dollars net. 

Of course another crisis may come along 
sometime; but, if it does, I believe I can 
get over it somehow. The two]! have gone 
through have taught me the way! 


The second one isa boy, 
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The Arrival of 
the New Assistant Sales Manager 


Mit the Mult vTal h y ul Ass stant Saics Ma ager, an 
y into your « nization the greatest of all salesmen 


ind it 


, st c 

ar-sivht 

eir ware 

vh eve 
and 


OWS great 


for sales 


leaier and 


Postag Samp 
| he use of the l nited $ Ma iS an d the Parc el I 0” 
bot has at tion t business buildu that the ft 
executive can not aftord to despise or overlook 
Direct-mail advertising is not limited to those who sell th 
or their service direct to the user t is used in we nig 
bus! ess, trade or vocal 
lhrough mais great factories, retail stores, banking 
tment houses find new customers and retaim old ones 
the farmer builds up a private market 
lar , the small store finds a wider held and g 
/ , , | oTeSsi nal ve \ success 
i ‘ the ma ld established con pave the way 
men; ginger up the salesforce; inspire and c« perate with « 
ibber; drive in the wedge that opens great markets at home at 


hy | 
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Why is the Opportunity so Often Neglected? 
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The digress but a Means to an End 
— the application of Multigraph Equipment t 
t 4 é man 
t powe f eM the ma 
i “ Ly a 7 
| 
é x) What Uses Are You | 
Phe t \ Most Interested In? 
inds of 
Che ¢ great q ‘How t 
t 1 t your | American Multigraph Sales Co. | 
ma ’ | 1800 E. Portieth Street, Cleveland | 
Let ely . that juest | Printing | 
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I ypewriting 


The Aasarieen Muhigreph Sales Co. 
Bast § ’ Gale 






Produces real printing and form-typewriting. rapids 
economically, privately,in your own establishment 
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More than 7,000 leading druggists of hae United States, 
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ERE. is a hint to you, gallant gentlemen, 

and to you, fair maids and matrons, 
whose slightest preference expressed will govern 
many a choice of Christmas remembrance — just 
two words — important to remember and potent in 

delightful suggestion, 


Lagat Chocolate 


Meaning a day or so of pleasure, of sharing with the 
home folks and friends; this is what makes Christmastide 


complete. 
Liggett’s Chocolates are as good as the best and purest ingre- 


4 


: 

Canada and Great Britain have organized co-operative vs 
in order to buy and manufacture in — 

enormous quantities. That. is a 


YU ) 
~ 


dients and the skill of expert confectioners can produce. 

Liggett’s come in a wide assortment of delicious flavors and 
blends and nut and fruit centers. The chocolate coating is the 
finest that can be made. 

In handsome, ribbon-tied, embossed boxes, sold at only one store in 
your town, The Rexall Store. A few suggestions —ask to see them 
Assorted. In pounds up to five pound boxes. 
Liggett’s Fruit Cordials, Chocolate Coated. In pounds. 
Liggett’s Butter and Milk Bitter-Sweets. 
two pound boxes. 


Liggett’s Chocolates, 


In one and 


Mf 


Liggett’s Moiré Package. In “more-than-a-pound ” 
boxes. 
Liggett’s Dutch Box Chocolates. 


In pounds. 


Prices, pounds 


80c and $1.00 


| J Christmas Gifts Week 
begins’ to-day at all 


The : pexakh Stores \ 


These Chtisimas Gi 


why The Rexall Store in 


sea town can sell 92 
you the articles * 


IN 
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than a great, big, | 
paper, a hundred sheets 
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sizes for different kinds o 
bon to match the tints— | 
in a glacine wrapper that 
opened? This is not ordi ¥ 
holiday-trade paper— it is } 


Symphay 
Writing} 


— stylish, of best quality, exquisi 
Here is a perfect gift 
useful for months to come. 
Symph«x 

able viewp 

who posse: |! 


one j 


You mz 
white, orig 
Twilight 
Old Lave 

and you 

if you wish 
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alt tt oe a, eee a ’, fix Mi 7 > 
Your Christmas Gift Problems —_. 


at such low prices. Make ~ your’ Christmas lists from AdNanlage 


these suggestions and go to The Rexall Store and see the 
. If you do, you will want gs : No. 4 
| : oa. ‘to buy them, because they 44 


mean sensible and ¢ 


satisfactory gifts _ vw Sh 
Gi\Ce 


at prices you 
fF you know some one who | ioves V iole ts, 



































































can afford. 
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| more acceptable gift 


big, t beautiful box of writing and if you could bring arms al baskets 
heets | of paper and a hundred and automobiles full of violets and lite srally 

> or eaten” Cite. Silene & \ smother her with their soft petals and divine fra- 
ids o if letters—all tied with nb- 4 grance—then you would not be able to give as much 
nts — | L the ee ae ae pleasure as you can by a gift of one or several of the 
that keeps it clean and fresh till Vr D2 

ordi | vary, cheap-quality-just-for- tolet wlce 


itis PF the 


no Ray faun 


Perfumes and Toilet Preparations 


Because in them is the /asting fragrance of choicest, freshest French violets 
their sweetness capture d and imprisoned in extracts and toilet waters and 
sachets, and other dainty toilet accessories, that give pleasure 


every day throughout the year 










. 
. “ / 
ting y Paper . Fora single ounce of the essence from which Violet Dulce 
| bid . 
Bese > | is made more than two tons of the wonderfully-sweet Parma — 
=e eee te in finish and goodness. Violets are required. 
—one that will give pleasure and be Violet Dule e Perfumes and Toilet Preparations are made ft 
i ; 
in our own perfume laboratories in Boston, which are said to = 
symph« }\ pny Lawn is correct from the fashion be the finest and most up-to-date in the world. << etF 
Y ta , ’ ) a 
paper. ont. Your use of it stamps you as one Violet Dulce Extract, ounce, 50x Violet Dulce Talcum Powder, 25 a 
} posse: | . Violet Dulce ——- munce, 50 Violet Dulee Complexion Powder, " 
k sses refinement and good taste. , _ 
You me . Violet Dulce Ws ater, /Ic. anc nd $1.2 Wk 
fe, or ul ‘y have Symphony Law nin clear, pure Violet Dulee Lik ju “4 omplexion Powder, 50c. and $1.00 
‘I h 1 the following tints: Vio rlet Dulce ¢ omplexion Powder (in cake form), 35 
wilig t S a ae . ) Violet Dulce Dry Rouge (Theatrical No. 18), 10c. and 20: 
ght Surf Gree She Wn 
id Lave ' i a padey— a Ut ink ; Violet Dulce Toilet Soap, the 
nder oudoir Blue lampagne a cake, 25 
r jo — , . 
nd you may have it in smaller boxes, also, Violet Dulce Cold Cream, 25: 
»u wish and 50c. 
: . pe ™ Violet Dulce Vanishing Cream, 
ome ou from 40c. to $2.50, according 
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ntity in the box and style of 
ler you select. 
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“Rexall Ad- 
Veshage No. 5” on Max- 
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‘STANDARD”’ 
Type N 
Direct 
Current 
Motor 


Both Interchangeable and Rated at “* H. P., 


AAR BAW 0 


1725 R. P. M. 


“STANDARD” 
Type P 
Alternating 
Current 
Motor 


Either Current Without Altering 
the Driven Device 


‘STANDARD” Motors inter- 


We make 


now 


Robbins & Myers 
changeable in fractional horsepower ratings. 


Either 


Direct or 


Alter- 


iting Current motors of the same rating and speed can be used on power-driven device 


without altering the supporting base, 
Is a te 
make or 


interchangeably, 


If you ws 


different currents 


An Excellent Xmas 
Gift for the Boy 
Mechanically 
Inclined 


We have specializ 
ii} motor il 
t practically all 


»bbins & Myer rANDARD 


They stand har 
nder mos try r condition 
»perating 


reedom lLrom 
me 1 


efficiency | 


gea©rs 


sell small-power machinery 


write for literature 


Robbins aMyers 


naking 
lrame 


use 


Motor 


ol tron ru I tructh Iring 


Their 


pulleys of the driven 


where it ts 
and informati 


appar itus Phis 
feature of distinct value to anyone woicalne B yomy beled s operated by small motor 
desirable to use 
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Now Used 


in Over 


2,000 Classes of 


Mechanical Work 


cool, clean and quict 


1 every conceivable indu 


Write for Full Information 


Tell us your re 
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neering Depart: 
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THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, R 


Agencies in All Princi 
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Ready for 
real sleep Be prepared 


to invite the refreshing slum- 
ber that gives renewed energy 
for the of to-morrow. 


Faultless 
Pajamas zi Night Shirts 


S.NCF ‘aet 


tasks 


are soft, roomy and 
they intro 


ghtwear. 


soothing, 

And 

style in ni 
Palamas $1 and up Night Shirts 
tall prices dependent upon material 
Write us for F Bed 

Book 

E Rosenfeld & Co Baltimore & New York 


Makers of 


comfortable 
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Fa ss Day 
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, St. Louis 





pal Cities 


is Nature's 

own fabric 

for retaining warmth, 
repelling cold ana 
equalizing tempera 
It takes up 
piration, permit 

rculation 

guards the body 
st udde n 
changes, Thousands 
have learned the ben 
efits of wearing J aege 
Made Woolen under 
wear, sweaters, stock- 


ings, coats, caps, et 
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33 years 


Write for booklet of 


hac ts about wool. 
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Dr. Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 126 N. State St 


Agents in all Principal Cities 


22 Maiden Lane 














Protect 


Yourself 
At Soda 


Fountains 
Ask for 


ORIGINAL “ 
GENUINE 


Delicious 
Digestible 
© Others are 


“ Imitations 
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OF A HAPPY WOMAN 


(Continued from Page 23 


Missouri. With us it broke before day- 
break one midweek morning, from a heavy, 
dull, leaden sky that had been ominously 
still for two days; but farther south it was 
not raging in full force until late in the after- 
noon, when school-children were setting out 
for home. 

I had seen plenty of storms in the city 
when not a vehicle would stir out for a 
couple of days; but the walls of houses 
along the streets broke the force of the wind 
in the town and none of us ever stayed in 
for a storm. 

As the days shortened, the family where 
I boarded would place the breakfast on the 
table the night before and leave a very 
handy hired man to fry ham and eggs and 
have them on the table before three of us 
tumbled downstairs in haste to swallow our 
breakfasts and hurry off for school in a 
jumper sleigh. 

On this particular morning I felt the 
house rocking to the wind and there was a 
peculiar long, low, whining moan to the 
erm Barefooted and still in my night 
dress I looked out through the frosted 
window, rubbing a little clearing in one 
corner of the pane. Snow was driving fine 
as pepper and salt, and the drifts were just 
beginning to puff up in little whiffs of white 
smoke. 

I suddenly recalled that the boy who 
opened the school lived five miles away. If 
the storm grew worse he might not come or 
might be late. There was one little girl who 
had no sleigh and who sometimes got a 
chance ride and sometimes did not; and sh« 
was so regular in her attendance you could 
be sure she would come through fire or 
water. 

What if that youngster came and the boy 
had not arrived to open the school! The 
prairie was literally dotted with tragedies 
from just such simple mischances. Only 
the year before a woman and her boy had 
been frozen to death trying to reach a neigh 
anty to obtain aid for 


bor’s sh a sick mar 


Battling With a Blizzard 


By this time I was dressed and down 
stairs. None of the children of the house 
had risen. It was half-past eight and there 
was no jumper sleigh at the door. If I had 
lived longer on the prairie I should have 
known that neither diamonds nor rubies 
could tempt a — plainsman out of doors 
in a blizzard; but | did not know thi 
kept thinking of that little girl. 

I had sense enough to run back upstairs 
and cast off all impediments in the way of 
superfluous skirts and to draw on an extra 
pair of waist-high close-knit stocking 
Then I put on a pair of heavy rubber wad 
ing boots; and I wore, as nearly all West 
erners do, a coon coat buttoned right up to 
the eyes, with gauntlets, and a wedge 
drawn down over my ears. 

Running downstairs I unbolted the front 
door and was off. The family told me after- 
ward that they never dreamed any human 
being could be so foolish as to dare a bad 
blizzard—the very dogs and coyotes knew 
better; but, you see, the young girl did 
not—-and that, too, is typical of the young 
girl wage-earner’s attitude to life. In sheer 
ignorance of facts, mistaking her own head- 
strong determination for the favor of 
God— believing that good intentions are a 
Jacob's ladder to angel deeds instead of a 
well-paved path to a certain unspecified 
pit—your young girl wage-earner rushes 
headlong into dangers that the oldest 
campaigner would not touch for love or 
money. 

The storm caught me and nearly lifted 
me off my feet. It was fun at first. The 
wind pumped the lethargy out of one’s 
lungs like bellows, the blood went racing 
and the nerves tingling, and you did not 
walk on earth at all, but on air, with an 
intoxication of sheer youth sizzling in your 
brain that set you humming and singing 
before you knew it. 

I was pretty sure I could not get lost, for 
barbed wire lined both sides of the road for 
the first mile. Then there was a diagonal 
eut across the open prairie for perhaps a 
quarter of a mile; but you could not see 
the fence on either side, and I presently 
came to a dead stop, pushing with all my 
force against the wind, bent almost over, 
and gaining not a foot against the force of 
the white hurricane. 
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DA ~ UR C ARUSO 


Has a Copy 


ISLE 


of 


“ISLE 
A D’AMOUR” 


This beautiful song, on sale everywhere today 
was written by Earl Carroll and Leo Edwards 
Carroll is the you thful « ollaborator of Enrico Carus 
Caruso thinks “Isle D'Amour” one of the best 
songs his protégé has ever written 

It is a waltz-ballad that is the dream and delight 
of every singer. Miss Jose Collin ns introduced it wit 
great success in “Follies of 1913°°: more real artists 
have taken it up than any popular song written 

“Isle D’ Amour” is the craze of Broadway—the 
Hesitation W altz of Newport —the haunting melody 
you hear everywhere, The finale is the brilliant 
portion, but here are a few introductory measures of 
the song Try them on your plan 


Isle D’ Amour. 


Valse espress 
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The regular pri ould be 25 
luctory price is « yn the Pacific Coast 
15e. Get # today at any Kress, Woolworth 
Kresge, ther 10 cent store, or of 
ntstore. If yourdealer 
it, send us six 2¢ and we will 
Pacihe Coast orders, eight 2c stamps 
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McC rorey ot any 

any music dealer or departm 
doesn't have 
mail it direct 
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Society's Favori'es for the Latest Dance Crazes 


Hesitation Waltz 
Valse Poston 
One-Step 


Isle D'Amour 
The Old Wedding Gown 
A Zut Alors! (As You Please 
Tango Argentin Ecstasi ( Ecstasy 
Turkey Trot The Gobbler's Gambol 

also Two new and beautiful Reveries 
Chimes at Twilight introducing the fascinating 
Chapel Chimes chime effect on the piano. 


A Choice List of Up-to-the-Minute Songs 

The Midnight Masquerade (N.Y. Winter Garden 
I'm Afraid I'm Beginning to Love You 
Honey, You Were Made for Me ( Lew Field's All Aboard 
Kiss Me Goodnight | Best Novelty Song of the year 
Dreams of Long Ago ( By Enrico Caruso 
Peg O’ My Heart (The Prize Song Hit 
The Curse of an Aching Heart | A Great “Moral” Song 
Nellie’s Christmas Prayer , Three Christmas Songs 
A Note to Santa Claus that will make the chil 
Katie's Christmas Dream / dren happy 

“Isle D’ Amour 
neces mentic oe abov 
i alking Machine 

Arrangements for Band 15 cents 


LEO FEIST, INC., osi°s'w'tou'fs, N. Y. City 


A Special Christmas Suggestion 


as well as most of the other 
may also be had for your 
ot Player Piano 

ot Orchestra. 











A Merry Christmas 


for that Boy of Yours! 
THE BOYS MAGAZINE *°sy"° WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ publication in the world. 
Get This Splendid Magazine For YOUR Boy! 
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THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 603 Main St., Smethport, Pa 





Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather- 


Closely woven, won’t easily snag 
the garment for automobilists 
men who work out-of-doors in col 
Comfortable, durab!i 


ERS cackes 


ec ot a cenlirs woven, knitted fabri 

d with thick gray wool fleece. Sna 
iveted pockets. Ask you 

st paid on receipt of $2.50 

JOHN H. PARKER COMPANY 
Dept. 8, 25 James St.. Malden, Mass 
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34 lr does its work just as well as 
\ $500 to $600 built-in suction 
cleaners, vet costs much less 
j than any portable cleaner that 
even approaches its power, size 
q and efficiency. 
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fearfully tired—-a sleepy tired turn 
my back to the storm for a minute just t 
get a breath, and then felt my way throug! 


I was breathless, hot, and suddenly most 
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the white, howling funnel of air, ina cyclone 


of fine, frosty particles that stung like whi 
lashes or salt, to the post of the barbed-wire 
fence on the right. I hung on to this wit 
my back to the wind until I got a breat) 


and became aware that my toes were 


stinging and numbing. 

I knew by this time that I ought not t 
have come out; but I kept thinking 
little girl—she was such an ill-favored 





naughty, find-me-in-the-wrong-place little 


13 
j 


monkey too; it would be just like her 


to be huddled up on the doorsteps of the 
schoolhouse dead! 

I loosened my collar to get a brea 
turned, faced the storm and beat ahead 


This time I came to a stop only four or five 


fence-posts farther on; and I did not want 


to sleep oh, no; you never w 





in the frost death! But I did most terribly 
want just to sit down and rest for one 


minute—for only one minute 


My feet did not sting any mor t the 


re 
wind had beaten my lungs until tl 
raw with pain, and each breath 
my throat had swollen up and I had 


they felt 


room left to breathe—as if I could 1 
a clean, clear sort of water-drink, satisfying 


breath. 

i know now it is the feeling a patient ha 
under an anesthetic before the last 
into the dark of unconsciousness. It wa 
the dull, sort of dead pain in my feet—as i 
they did not belong to me—that warn 


me what the sleepy exhaustion meant, what 


the desire to sit down for only one second 


rest meant. 


I have known frontiersmen at this stage 
¥ 





to beat a companion up wit 


slap him across the face in order to make 


him go on; so I turned and bowed my heac 


to the storm, and ran again with feet tha 
felt like clumps of 

I pulled up at the next fence-post for 
breath I knew I was far past h 


1 did not let mysell rest so long, but reste 





clownishness. But 





oftener. 
On the last lap of the race against tl 

storm it came to the point where | ha 

strength to sp 

You did not si 

were packed as 





« 


up over them like a swimmer breast 
billows. The prairie between the drift 
would be blown bare to the earth; ther ’ 
would clamber a rolling drift as high as tt 
fence-top, and the storm would catcl 

1 } } j * af 
and hurl you down 1n a cataract ol snow 


‘ 


1 Win My Snowfight 


At the last post I tried to face forvw 
and get the « ] 
house in my | 


it 
the open prairie. The air ahead was 


kact cation of the scnoo 


ad for the final spurt acro: 











irt only from post to post 
k through the drifts— they 


artn; you skimmec 


i 


one white shrieking W aipurgis of bi 1 
demons. They moaned; they screame 
they laughed; they ran up and down a 
gamut oil fiendish glee, wailing off 
moan as the wind lulled for a fresh burs 
And through the white tornado I saw a 
dark form—then the drifts ! n b 
lows that rocked the earth; and stampir v 
my feet to try to bring them to life, with a 
weight of sleep like lead above both ey 
and lungs so sore I felt as if they w 
bleed, I broke into a lame run acros 
open prairie, where there was either 
fence-post to hold me up nor wire 
me on the trail. 

This last quarter-mile was the 
dangerous; but two things helped me— | 


got my back to the northwest wind, an 


| have always had a kind of sure-fo 
instinct of finding my way in the dark. | 
I had no breath. Both feet were dead. ‘I 
leaden sleep above my eyes had a triy 
hammer beneath beating in my temples 
suppose it was exhausted heart-act 
and the white squall was beginning tos 
black. I ran like one falling; I did, in 
fall with a slamming thud right into tl 
school porch; and there was no little rat 
a freckle-faced girl lying huddled up « 
as I had feared 

The drifts had blown into the por 


as high as the doorlock. I kicked throug 





them. Thank Heaven, no youngster’s body 
lay under them. I ran round the school 


house and hallooed through the stor: 
Not a pupil had come! There was not 
track to the sod stable. 

I did not wait to unlock the door 


a 


sprang at it with all my might on my dead 


feet and burst it in. The schoolroon 


blue white with frost and snow that | 
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‘Ever-Ready 
Safety Razor 


with 


12 Blades 


OU can shave yourself best with 

an “EVER-READY ” safety razor. 

You can shave yourself safely —ex- 

pertly and luxuriously —the first time 

you “EVER-RE ADY™ If you don't think so after a 
trial — you get your dollar back. 

I he keen— smooth “EVER READY vz blade glides over your face, removing 

the beard cleanly and without a pull or scratch 


use an 


It will do it repeatedly. 
“EVER-READY"™ blade 
guaranteed — together with safety frame (guaranteed 10 years) — metal handle 
and handsomely made case costs you $1.00 complete 
“EVER-READY” Razors and blades 
everywhere. Your nearest Druggist —Hardware 
Dealer —Jew eler or General Store is headquarters. 
Don't ask for a dollar razor 
but the “EVER-READY “— it's 


the one with i2b lades 


12 of these marvelous, triple tested s—each one 


are sold 


Extra Blades 
10 for 50c¢ 


American Safety Razor Co., lnc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


12 Bladed 
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as pictured 
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driven through the window-sashes. Of 
course there was no fire there. I could not 
wait to gather wood. I seized every school- 
book piled up on my own desk, and any 
other book in sight, tore the leaves out, 
dumped them into the big box stove and set 
a fire roaring. 

Then I jerked off those rubber wading 
boots—the spurt of the last quarter-mile run 
had brought my feet alive ali right! There 
was no mistaking they belonged to me 
they belonged to me to the very roof of 
my head, with sensations something be- 
tween inflammatory rheumatism and a 
toothache getting up speed. If I had been 
in a house the pain was so acute I am sure 
I should have plunged my feet in warm 
water to get relief—and so probably lamed 
myself for six months; but as there was no 
hot water I did the only thing possible—I 
cut the overstockings off at the feet and, 
with a fur gauntlet, rubbed snow against 
the understocking. This prevented a break 
or burn of the flesh, which so often leads 
to gangrene and blood poisoning from bad 
freezings; then, when the pain grew too 
sharp to be endured, I got up and danced 
and pounded my feet, and hurled good 
wholesome lively maledictions at the cli 
mate, where “it’s cold but you don’t fee! 
it’’—which was the very best possible thing 
to get life back into dead feet. 

It was midday before I had myself and 
the schoolhouse properly thawed out; ard 
I made up my mind that if I had to sleep 
in that schoolhouse a week I would not go 
home through that storm. 

Back at the farmhouse the people were 
frantic with anxiety. They had been out 
the night before and did not discover that 
I had gone until the hired man came in 
from the barn. He followed me down the 
lane as far as the road, then rightly « 
cluded that if I had “‘got through,” as - 
expressed it, I should be safely in by th: 
time; if I had not I would be too deep ur ~ r 
the drifts to be found. 

The blizzard raged until five that night, 
then fell like a spent fury, with surly sharp 
whistlings and shrill complainings, and little 
tossings of wisps of curling drifts. By six 
o'clock the moon was up and we were in 
for one of those clear, sharp, hard, forty- 
below-zero nights that nearly always follow 
a bad blizzard. 


Camping in the School House 


I looked out from the schoolhouse door. 
I was hungry; and I could see the smoke 
of the farmhouse curling low and purple 
on the offing like the funnel of a ship at sea. 
There was no sign of the barbed-wire fence 
It had been buried feet deep under the 
drifts. A coyote came up to the crest of a 
snow hillock and howied mournfully 
silver sickle rim of the cold moon. How do 
they know—those sinister bandits of the 
prairie—when to come out and seek the 
dead after a storm? 

That settled it—I was going home. 
ting hold of a shinny stick—we call them 
hockey sticks today—I set off over the 
drifts. I remember letting out a halloo that 
sent the coyote skulking; but I have no 
doubt he ran abreast on the other side of the 
fence drifts all the way home. The drifts 
were as hard-packed as ice—you could 
glissade down the long slopes of them; but 
I followed their crests over the tops of the 
fence-posts. My feet were aching, but no 
longer painful 

Halfway home I met the farm 
coming out to seek me 
look on their faces 
admiration 
half-bad one. 

“What did you do it 
the old Irish mother 
akimbo on her hips. 

was afraid some of those 
who had no jumpers would be 
apologized. 

She rubbed her nose so vigorously back 
and forward on her fur sleeve that I thought 
she would wrench it off. 

“Then I guess it’s like Paddy when he 
ups and dies—we'll forgive you because 
you won't do it again.” 

They treated me toa great deal of roug! . 
cordial tenderness that night, of which I did 
not in the least understand the why. | 
heard Johnny, the hired man, confide to his 
‘That kid is a corker, but she is so 
green she’d better go home to her maw.” 

When I sent in returns fer the govern- 
ment grant, including that day, I had ac- 
tually to prove that I had opened school 
As the treasurer was a crusty, penurious 
old fellow suspected of pocketing ‘off-day 


at the 


Get- 


family 

They had a funn: 
half contempt, hal 
as if I were a fool, but not a 
demanded 
buxom arms 


for?” 
her 


poor kids 
there,” I 


boss: 
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torily projecting enlarged pictures 
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through lantern slides. 
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on only 
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system of illumination 


} 
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superior clearness and brilliancy 
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" 
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Gifts 


ERE are some helpful 

holiday suggestions. 

Every woman who 
has used Westinghouse elec- 
tric household devices wants 
more. [he woman who has 
not will appreciate one of 
these gifts. 





es 


Electric Toaster-Stove—$6.00 


Thousands of breakfast tables use a 
Westinghouse Toaster-Stove. Asa gut 
It has 
two interchangeable tops — one a wire 
grid tor toasting, the other an aluminum 
griddle which when inverted is a frying 


it will be appreciated and used. 


pan. Price includes tray and connections 


Electric Coffee Percolator 
3% pint Colonial — $20.00 
3% pint Empire — $16.00 
22 pint Empire — $15.00 
2 The gracetul 


Westinghouse 
percolator is an 
ideal gift. It 
makes eight 
cups of deli 
cious coffee for 
one cent, and 
begins to perco 
late in less than 
two minutes 


Comes ready 





tor use. 
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Electric Tea Samovar—$14.00 


T he West- 
inghouse 
Samovar 
makes perfect 
tea by the tea 
ball method. 
No odor of al- 
cohol, no fire 
Al 


ways ready for 
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danger. 
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nickel or copper finish. 


Electric Irons — $3.00 up 
‘g N oO 


wants to be with 


use. Comes 


fully equipped, 


woman 


out an electric 





iron Saves steps 
to and from the 
| stove, stays hot, 
was 4, 
=—_—_—- and never be 
= —__—.- ». 
eer ot comes dirty with 


Comes ready for use. 


Electric Sauté Pan—$12.50 


The univer- 
sal cooking 


utensil. Will 
fry, stew, boil 
or bake. Use- 


ful for prepar- 
ing luncheons 
and suppers. 
Perfectly safe 
and very convenient. 
equipped for use. 





Comes fully 


These devices are all on sale in your 
city. Send for Westinghouse catalogue 
1529. It makes a fine Christmas list 
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allowances for himself, the incident caused 
a good-natured laugh 
The storm, which broke with us in the 


morning, did not reach the state south of us 
until two in the afternoon. Many of the 
country teachers saw it coming and had dis 
missed their charges at noon. One young 
girl, not many years older than myself, had 
a dozen pupils all muffled up to the eyes 
and ready to start home when the storm 
broke, roaring down the ravine like a cloud- 
burst. She called the children back and told 
them they would all camp in the school- 
house for the night. Her children were all 
very young. Toward eight o'clock at night 
the wind became so violent that the frail 
roof began to creak and wrench and heave 
She got her youngsters up off the floor and 
muffled them up to the eyes; then she tied 
each kiddie’s arm to a lor g knitted scarf 
There was no panic. She did not tell them 
what she feared 

There came a wilder swish—the roof 
lifted and whirled off like a hat. Down 
smashed the stovepipes and over rolled the 
coal stove. Everything was flaming in a 
She grabbed the scarf and led her 
little line of mere babies out into the white 
whirl of the wild night. Holding the head 
and tail of the scarf she led the little line 
in a half-circle through the storm down the 
ravine to the nearest ranch-house, without 
the freezing of : 

There were 


second. 


; much as an eyelash 
medal-givers 
in those days. If you had suggested such 
a thing you would have ridiculed. 
Medal! Why give a medal for doing the 
day’s duty or the day’s job? 
So the term drew to a close 
of being 


no Carnegie 


been 


happy days 
“only a teacher,”’ which have made 
me look twice ever since when I hear a man 
or woman use that epithet. It was not an 
“only” proposition at all. Why do they call 
themselves an ‘ this’ or an “‘only 
that”? What drew the gray cataracts across 
their eyes, and gave the droop of self-pity 
to the corners of bitter lips, and injected 
the vinegar of discontent into the souls? 
Thousands, tens of thousands, are doing 
for a lifework what | was doing as a substi- 


tute; and they find their vocation leading 


‘ } 
omy 


down the trail of ageless adventure— which 
the feet of youth have ever sought — to the 
big, open world; to freedom; to oppor- 


tunity for and 
security. 

Multitudes of boys and girls on the fron 
tier, “‘bach’ing”’ it in ten-by-twelve shan- 
ties, with soapboxes for washstands and 
biscuit-boxes for bookshelves, have put in 
their homestead duties while teaching a 
frontier school. What if the wolves did 
howl all night, drawn by the odor of ham 
and eggs? The jewels were on the dew in 
the rnorning and zest edged every light, and 
life was a good sporting proposition worth 
all the odds of effort and pain and trial 

If I could have stayed and homesteaded 
a farm, and lived a life in the open, chains 
could not have drawn me back to city life; 
but at that time we did not realize that a 
girl could do that kind of thing—and I was 
needed in my own home. 


service; to independence 


Editor's Note—This is the third in a series of 
articles giv zy the Autobiography of a Happy 
Ww ar The f th article will appear in tw 


vos 
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CLOCKS 4mat KUT 


NLOCKS are now being sold that will ru: 
( without winding until their metal parts 
are worn out. Though it sounds like the old 
fallacy of perpetual motion the principle of 
the mechanism is far from it, for the clocks 
utilize the energy of the rise fall of 
daily temper ature. 

Metal bars, which are very sensitive to 
temperature <hanges, are so arranged that 
when the thermometer goes down and the 
bars shorten in length the slight motion of 
the bars will be fully used; and again, when 
the temperature rises and the bars lengthen 
slightly, this motion also will not be wasted 

The motion from the bars serves to lift 
little steel balls from a lower reservoir to ar 
upper reservoir, and these balls are used 
to turn a wheel, much like the old-fashioned 
waterwheel action. It is only on such a 
slight demand for power as in clocks that 
the energy of temperature expansion and 
contraction is likely to be used. 

On the assumptions that an ordinary 
small clock will run twenty-four hours on 
the energy represented by dropping one 
pound one foot, and that it would cost one 
dollar for enough metal rods to develop 
this amount of power, it would 
develop one horsepower $47,520,000! 


and 


cost to 
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Hotel la. Salle 
Chicagos Finest Hotel 


RATES: 
One Person: Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2 to $3 
Room with private bath $3to $5 
Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5 to $8 


Twe Persons: 


Twe connecting rooms with bath 
$5t$ 8 
$8 to $12 
The only hotel in Chicago 


maintaining individual 
floor service throughout 


Two persons per day 
Four persons per day 


Exes J Stevens, Vice Pres. & Mgr 


La Salle at Madison St. 
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SFE 
Whether you come to (¢ ‘hicago on pleasure or on business, you , 
will find HOTEL LA SALLE the ideal place to stay. It's Ve 


easiest to reach and closest to every place you want to go. 


One of the chief charms of Hotel La Salle is its 
atmosphere of coiafort and genuine hospitality. 


Everybody Likes Hotel La Salle 
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For Christmas a 
ennsulvania® 


Knit - Coat 


With the Unbreakable 


a we ‘ 
Lr ronuee 


is just the right thing 


Eb RE is no garment more 
comfortable —more capable 

more useful 

Men, women and children who 

feel the need of looking well and feeling 
well should have one There are many 
models and colors to choose from and all 
are skillfully made of the very finest of yarn 


of true service 


Look For This er ~y Trade Mark 


lhe “NOTAIR" buttonholes cannot tear 
or fray out, thereby insuring perfect fit and 
lasting shapeliness. These garments arc 
sold by better stores everywhere and the 
prices are very reasonable. Ask your dealer 
to show them to you 

Our interesting new book of styles 

sent upon request. Write to-day. 
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Rest in Action 


QUEER discovery has recently been 

made by psychology that is of real use 
in snapshot photography. It has been 
found that in order to get a photograph of a 
moving person or thing to show real ac- 
tion—one that does not look like a pose, but 
shows evident energy —one must not snap 
the button when the motion is in progress, 
but either at the beginning or at the end 
of the action, or at some resting-point in 
that action. 

A striking example is Frederic Reming- 
ton’s sculpture of a bucking bronco. It is 
all action, yet it shows the buck at the in- 
stant when it has reached its climax and is 
pausing in that pose for the fraction of a 
second—in other words at a resting-point. 
The psychologist shows that an attempt to 
show the bucking halfway in progress at a 
second when the action really was liveliest, 
would have failed to give anything like the 
same impression of vigorous motion. 

A snapshot photograph of a man walk- 
ing shows more action if it is taken at the 
instant when both feet are on the ground 
than when one foot is in motion in the air. 
The most realistic picture of a baseball 
pitcher throwing is one showing him at the 
instant of delivering the ball, not in the 
midst of his winding-up or throwing action; 
and, of course, he poises for a second just 
as he delivers the ball. 

So also with a batsman—a snap of him 
just at the end of a swing at the ball, taken 
in that fraction of a second when he pauses 
at the end of the motion, is much more 
active than a picture of the actual swing, 
with the bat blurred. 

The newspaper photographers who take 
the pictures for the sporting pages seem to 
have learned this principle on their own 
account, though the photographers who do 


| the other kinds of snapwork for newspapers 


seldom apply it. 

Prof. H. H. Hollingworth, of Colum- 
bia, has worked out the principle by 
psychological methods, and the rule he has 
worded to cover the case he’ calls the law 
of the resting-point. It sounds very much 
“To suggest activity pic- 
torially, the moving object must always be 
caught at an actual point of rest. Tosug- 
gest pose or arrest, it must be caught at 
a point of actual motion.” 


Getting the Most Action 


The proof of the rule is to have people 
who never heard of it take a batch of pho- 
tographs supposed to depict motion and 
mark them in the order ofthe greatest sug- 
gestion of activity. One set of pictures he 
suggested included an athlete hurdling, a 
woodman felling a tree, a pugilist striking a 
blow, a brakeman jumping a train, a pole- 
vaulter, an archer shooting, a rattlesnake 
striking, a man pumping, a man shoeing a 
horse, and a bronco-buster. 

A group of persons sorting out pictures 
like these in the order of the greatest depic- 
tion of motion will pick as the best those 
that have been taken at resting-points. 
The negative part of the law works out 
equally surely; for itis the awkward poses, 
such as a running horse with two feet off 
the ground, that look the most stilted—a 
snapshot of a horse actually at the point 
of greatest motion. 

The few apparent exceptions to the gen- 
eral law really are not exceptions when given 
consideration—as, for instance, the hur- 
dler. A picture taken of a man hurdling a 
fence shows most action when taken at the 
climax of his jump, high in the air; but, on 
consideration, it will be appreciated that 
there is less speed in his jump at that stage 
than at any other, and so it is a resting- 
point. 

The explanation for the queer rule is sim- 
ple: The human eye cannot see motion 
clearly, but only resting-points. The swing 
of a batsman, for instance, is not seen 
clearly, but the beginning and the end of 
the swing are seen. 

Thus the brain comes to know that the 
attitude of a batsman at the end of his 
swing means that he has just swung, and it 
supplies the thought of the action. A snap- 
shot of him in the middle of a swing is 
strange to the brain and calls up no such 
experience in the brain. A snap picture of 
him at the end of his swing is unconsciously 
recognized as an essential part of a vigorous 
motion. 
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THE ONLY CHILD 
YOU KNOW 


(Continued from Page 10 


ever told me stories, and I am sure I never 
told my sons stories except when they were 
very young; but my father’s visits to my 
house were looked forward to eagerly by my 
sons, because he told them such fascinating 
stories about pioneer days in the Middle 
West and of the Civil War. I myself hope 
to be a competent grandfather; but I won- 
der now why I did not practice a little for 
the part on my own children. 

Of course my father, himself an inveterate 
smoker, told me I must not use tobacco; 
and I myself —smoking pretty constantly 
laid the same injunction on my sons. That 
is one of the ever-standing bugaboos of 
parenthood. To read some of the literature 
on the subject one might suppose that the 
only really important fact about any .boy 
is whether or not he surreptitiously uses 
tobacco. I suspect that if I had devoted as 
much attention to telling my boys interest- 
ing things as I did to telling them thev 
must not smoke I might have hed influ- 
ence enough with them to keep them from 
smoking. 

How clear and indubitable it is, when 
you look back on your own boyhood, that a 
system of mere prohibitions will never suc- 
ceed with a boy! It is exceedingly clear to 
me—now that my sons are grown. If you 
have nothing but Don’t! to tell your son 
it is quite as well not to tell him anything 
at all. But the prohibitory system is easiest 
for father—hence its popularity. 

‘hat a scandalous thing the actual 
selfishness of a father is—how, in spite of 
all pious pretensions to the contrary, he 
shapes his relationship to his children very 
largely with a view to escaping bother! 

My son, aged thirteen, runs in aflame 
with excitement. He and three pals are 
going to take a boat and some blankets 
and grub and make a three-day excursion 
They will sleep on the 
bank at night and build a campfire. They 
are going to start within an hour. Please 
get the grub ready instantly—and where's 
his blanket? 

True, they have no tent; the boat is 
somewhat small; the season is advanced 
and the nights frosty; the current is strong 
and they will have trouble rowing back. 
They may be drowned; they may catch 
cold; they may get lost; they may set the 
woods afire. His mother, behind his back, 
anxiously shakes her head at me—being 


| only a female and therefore a stranger to 
the delights of nomadic life. 


Life in the Present Tense 


I point out the weighty objections. If 


| they had a larger boat and a tent, and more 


provisions, and a better way of getting 
back, and the nights were warmer—the 
scheme might be feasible. Next summer 
they can make ample preparations and 
have a fine excursion; but now it is quite 
out of the question. 

I have forgotten that to a child there is 
or even 
next week. This present moment is the 
only time for doing it that ever was or 
will be. To answer a boy’s flaming eager- 
ness with ‘‘Next summer”’ is the same as 
answering it with “Never!” 

There were some risks and objections, 
but they were not very weighty. Ninety- 
nine chances out of a hundred the boys 
would have taken care of themselves very 
handily. My refusal is simply the reaction 
of my nerves—ashying-off from prospective 
anxiety and remotely possible pain. I will 
be much more comfortable with my son 
safely at home. That is really why I re- 
fuse—and no doubt he knows it 

Father, of course, is deeply “concerned 
about a school—really anxious to discover 
the best institution to hand his son over 
to—the likeliest place to shunt him off. 
Only a part—and the smaller part at that 
of a boy’s education is derived from any 
school. The remainder he gets himself or de- 
rives from unpedagogic persons with whom 
he comes in contact. Father certainly is a 
person with whom he is continually in con- 
tact; but the educational results to the boy 
are usually quite tee compared with 
what they might be. 

Do not your grammar-school and high- 
school children frequently ask you aston- 
ishing questions, showing an ignorance of 
things with which you supposed them to be 
quite familiar? As—Who owns the street 
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cars? Could the president of the United 
States fire the mayor uU he wanted to 
Does Japan own Russia now, having defeated 
ber? Who says how much a pound sterling 


shall be worth in our money 

Very likely the child has read an answer 
to these surprising questions in some text 
book at school—reading in that dead-alive 
state in which most children deal with text- 
books, and under a general impression that 
the things in the textbook have no tangible 
reiationship to the things in life. The ques 
tions disclose alarming areas of ignorance 
and, at the same time, a lively appetite for 
knowledge. 

Do you answer them perfunctoril) 
Or—much worse than that—do you refer 
the questioner to some book on the subject? 
Frankly I generally answered perfunctorily 
or referred to a book, because I was other 
wise engaged at the time and that was 
the easiest way out of it. Thereby clearly 
I overlooked a very important educational! 
opportunity. 

Of course you will make nothing by a 
pedagogic method. A schoolchilk all 
the pedagogic method he can absorb away 
from home. If you make it a lesson to be 
learned, with an examination on the sub 
ject next day, you miss the point; but by 
companionable talk you may do mucl 
Boys have pretty good intuitions. I 
doubtedly a boy whose father is ready to 
explain things interestingly will go to that 
father with a great many questions that 





come up in his mind; whereas the boy 
whose father puts him off perfunctorily 
will mostly keep his questions to himself. 


What Boys Want to Learn 


Throw out some questions yourself as 


the occasion naturally arises, and you will 


probably discover plenty of openings for 
educational information. We have been 
rather going on a theory that the boy was 
being taught in school all the useful in 

formation he could absorb; but we know 


well enough there is no ground for any such 
a theory 

As I recollect it, when my boys were ten 
to fifteen years old 1 actively interested 
myself in them only when they were in 
trouble. If they were in good health and 
no bad reports came from school or from 
the neighbors I took it for granted they 
were getting on well and really troubled 
myself very little as to what was occurring 
in the universe behind their blue eyes 

If they were eating and sleeping regul 
their bodies must be doing well; 
were no bad reports from s 
minds must be progressing satisfactori 
and with an easy conscience I could 
down to my bock or whatever other oc« 
tion invited my attention. My father and 
myself got on in about the same way; and, 
so far as my observation goes, that is the 
commonest relationship between a father 
and his pre-adolesce nt son. Of course the 
moment any trouble arises father inter 
venes—-usually in a manner more or less 
disagreeable to the son. The point is, a con- 
tinuous, real, active interest would furnish 
a better basis for negotiations when troubl 
appears. 

How much do you really know of what 
goes on in your son's mind? Perhaps you 
are taking it for granted that the school is 
steadily packing that mind with all the 
educational matter it can hold, and, for the 
rest, that the boy is simply playing wit) 
his mates. But by recalling your own boy 











hood you will know that every normal 
boy is constantly absorbing education fron 
older persons outside the school; in fact 


he is always consciously trying to imitate 
some older person, and usually that older 
person catches his attention by exhibiting 
an accomplishment the boy considers 
manly. The accomplishment may be of a 
purely muscular nature or consist of bold 
ness or of only a stock of indecent conver- 
sation; but it is not true that normal boys 
are attracted exclusively by things of that 
sort. 

I remember very well that we prodi- 
giously admired a stocky, redheaded wood 
chopper who could bend a horseshoe or 
seize a young tree with both hands and 
swing his body out at a right angle with the 
tree; but we had exactly the same abound- 
ing admiration for a little Jew clothier who 
was said to be able to speak five languages, 
and we would stand before him round-eyed 
as long as he would take the time to tell us 
what dog and horse and coat were in his 
various tongues. We wished to be as strong 
as the woodchopper, but we wished equally 
to be as learned as the clothier. 
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In spite of anybody’s theory to the con- | 


trary boys have a tremendous respect for 


| knowledge—until it is offered them in a | 


| textbook under the prisonlike regimen of a 

school. They consider it a manly accom- 
| plishment. A boy will boast of his father’s 
| knowledge as naturally as of his physical 


prowess, because it will evoke as much ad- | 


| miration from the boy’s companions— pro- 
vided, of course, father has exhibited that 
accomplishment to him. 


I am confident that in a great number of | 
homes a very large educational opportunity | 


is mostly going to waste—the father’s 
opportunity to inform and inspire his son. 
We are insisting now on the importance of 
practical or vocational or industrial educa- 


| tion—on instruction that not only has an 


immediate applicability but which is tangi- 


| bly and directly related to the man’s world 


of affairs toward which the boy is naturally 
looking. That is precisely the sort of educa- 
tion father might impart. 

One trouble is that we associate education 
too much with the printed page. If a boy 
wants to know we are too apt to send him 
to a book—both because that is easier for 
us and because we imagine that informa- 
tion derived from print is in some way more 
educational; but the printed page, like 
strict veracity, is an acquired taste. The 
easiest way to learn is by an object-lesson 
and the spoken word. A reasonably intelli- 
gent man who knows something about any 
physical object, from a dining-room chair 
to a constellation, can hold a boy’s attention 
indefinitely while he explains it. 

I admit it is quite a bore. 


answer them takes patience and time you 


might be devoting to a more amusing pur- | 


suit; but the inquisitive ignorance that 
prompts the questions is bound to get it- 
self satisfied somehow. 


The Parable of the Cornsheller 


The grain elevator in our town had a new 
cornsheller. A farm wagon delivered a load 
of corn on a platform; the platform tilted 
up and the load shot down into a mysterious 
abyss, where it was promptly resolved into 





| quite fascinated us. 
' deal as to what happened there. 
| to test one of our theories we surreptitiously 


| his cornsheller 
| worked. 
| to ask him 
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Keep Warm 
on 


Cold 
Days— 


we 


wear 


Brown's 


Beach Jacket 


} las a wind-proof, knit extenor of dark blue-gray 


clean cobs,which poured from a chute at one 


side, and shelled corn, which was elevated 


into the bins above. That mysterious abyss 
We speculated a good 


Finally 


slid a rock down with the descending corn. 
Thereby we found out what we wanted to 
know—but incidentally wrecked the corn- 


| sheller. 


I am sure we should have been as well 
satisfied if the elevator man had exhibited 
to us and explained how it 
We should hardly have ventured 
and probably he would have 
chased us away if we had; but, as it was, 


he chased us twice as far and so saved no | 


time, besides losing a valuable portion of 
his machine. 

The overwhelming importance we attach 
to the printed page as the great medium of 
a boy’s education makes the normal boy’s 
reading a great anxiety to the normal 
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The brightest, liveliest, new- 

est game tor many years! |i is 

vbsolutely fascinating! 

best fua tor 2 ot 3, of many 

players. Pstented five-suited 

pack of GO cards, hand 

somely designed incolors. . < 
SOc at your Dealer's, a4 % *- fs 2 x 


ot by mail from us. 
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PARKER BROTHERS 


mous Pastime Picture 
Pong and 50 other good games. 
SALEM. MASS ano Fratinow 614 NEW YORK 








Puzzles for Adults, Ping 
JOLE MAKERS 0F ROOK. P/T. PING PONG #7¢ 


strong cloth and a warm fleece lining. Wears 
like iron; washes without shrinking; comes with 
or without sleeves. Warmer than a sweater and 
costs only half as much asa good one. Endorsed 
by all classes of wearers who work or play in 
the cold, such as lumbermen, farmers, motormen, 
mountain climbers, R. R. men and truckmen 
Vest retails at $2.00; coat without collar at $3.50; 
coat with collar $3.75. Ask your dealer for 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET. If he cannot 
supply you write us, and upon receipt of price 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Send at once for Catalog No. 1 


W. W. BROWN, 
395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 








father. I used to read dime novels, and my 
father was much concerned about that 
finally placing an absolute prohibition on 


| them—with the result that I did my reading 


in the barn instead of in the sitting room. 

My sons drove me to despair by an ex- 
clusive literary appetite for trash. They 
had not even the taste of goats; for a goat 


| would as lief eat a sound vegetable as a 
decaying dishrag. 
Now my father read a great deal and so 


did I. No doubt both of us set some store 
by our judgment of books. If we could not 
influence our pre-adolescent sons in this 


| really important matter there was certainly | 
contact between their | 
minds and ours. The fault, of course, was 

| on our side— 


imperfect 


not on theirs. 

If about seven normal boys out of ten, 
even among those in whose 
periods, during 
| save what their parents know to be in- 

jurious rubbish, it simply shows that men 

ave not understood boys as well as they 


| should. Otherwise the craving for strange, 


adventurous excitement, which sends them 
| to Deadwood Dick, would be more whole- 
| somely satisfied. 

Frankly, as a father I was a pretty flat 
failure; yet I am satisfied a father can be 
quite useful to a son if he will take the time 

| and have the patience. 


Probably it | 
will bring down on you a flood of questions, | 
many of which will seem foolish. To | 
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We give you a “Satis- 
faction Box” of Nobility 
Chocolates — confi- 
dently knowing their 
quality will make you 
always a “Nobility girl.” 


Nobility 


Chocolates 


Because greater candy care 
or more expensive goodies 
can’t go into candies. Write 
for your box now—each 
candy in it’s different. 

Just send 10c to cover postage 
and packing —tell us where you 
buy your candy. “Nobility” is 
dollar a pound chocolate—$1.25 
on the Pacific Coast. 


loOSE-WILES GmPany 
248 Washington Street, North, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A new game by the author of Flinch 
and said to be better 


The most elaborately and artis- 
tically designed card game ever 
published. Each card beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 


Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it's irresistible 


Order today of your Dealer, 50¢ 
or Postpaid from us, price 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 124 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc.” 





homes good | 
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| have their dime-novel 
which they will voluntarily read nothing | 
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—Uni-Set Chafing Dish * 
with Stove ‘JO so 
Outfit °75° 
Stove ‘42 


Egg Rack 
with nursery outtit 
and Samovar 






Uni Set Percolator 6 2 
with Stove */32 


Uni-Set Stove 7 cond 
and Plug’*6 


G E Uni-Set 


INTER TIM Eat home—Christmas- 
tide—the season of giving. What 
gift could be more modern or 
more appropriate than an elec- 
trical comfort? 


Toast in the morning, afternoon 
parties, late suppers—all the cozy 
delights of “‘intimate cookery’ 
are made more enjoyable with 
G-E Electric Ware. 





G-E Radiant Toaster $422 


G-E Twin-Glower 
Luminous Radiator $62 


Uni Set Samovar °§ © 
with Stove*1222 


Electric Gifts 
more popular than ever 


4 ' 

i | “ACH Christmas sees a growing appreciation 

j 4 of electric ware as gifts for home folks. <A 

4 gift of this character that is sure to be welcome is | 

i 4) the new G-E. Uni-Set—or the Uni-Set Stove and 
any one of the other parts of the set. lI 
| The moderate cost brings electric cooking 
within the reach ot evervone. Creamed oyster . | 

lobster Newburg, rarebit, eggs boiled to the 
i second, percolated coffee, freshly brewed tea, clear 


as amber, can be easily and quickly prepared on 
the new G-F ni-Set. 

—And there’s the convenience of baby’s 
bottles at just the right temperature at any hour in 


laving 


Remember that the Uni-Set Stove serves for 


any or all of the various units, so that it 1s possible 


to buy the stove and any one of the other pieces 
and from time to t later on, purchase the re 
maining pieces to make up the complete U ni-Set. 

The Uni-Set ts a 
housewife, 


ime, 





American 


college 


real boon to the 


the bachelor girl, or the 


1] girl. It is as handsome as it 1s practicable. 
Ihe parts are uniform in design and each 
vessel holds two pints. 
Other desirable electrical Christmas gifts 
j are the G-E. a Radiator, G-E Radi- 
| ant Toaster, G-E Grill, the G-E Eiectric 


Flat “ecw as a Christmas gift for the ent 


family—Mazda lamps throughout the house. 
} If you install Mazda lamps the actual saving in 
electric current will allow you to use electrical 
i cooking and heating devices without increasing 


your electric light bill. That is because Mazda 
lamps use only one-third as much electricity as the 


old style carbon lamps in common use. 


| 
| GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Offices im all Large Cities Agencies Everywhere 
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It’s a matter of taste 
Stvle isn’t a matter of dollars and cents. The 
most expensive gown often belies its cost. 


Ladies Home Journal Patterns 


ire the first step to genuine style, 
intel] 


for they are modish, 

igently drawn, and easily followed. ‘They show 
the taste that separates economy from mere cheapness. 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, 629 West 43rd Street, New York 


Get a copy of The Criterion of Fashion, the new dress magazine . . Se 
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zy tie slip you can slide tie back and forth 
quickly A thin celluloid slip enclos 
» at back in collar By mail, 15 cents 
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EZY OO., 626 Market at. San Francisco. 
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| down the staircase, leaving him alone. 


“*] think you will be sorry you said that,” 
said the Probationer stiffly. And she went 
He 
was sorry, of course; but he would not say 
so even to himself. He thought of the Pro- 
bationer, with her eager eyes and shining 
hair and her warm little heart, ringing the 
bell of the Avenue house and making her 
plea—and his blood ran hot in him. It was 
just then that the parrot spoke on the other 
side of the chimney. 

““Gimme a bottle of beer!” it said. 
cold beer! Cold beer!” 

The interne walked furiously toward the 
sound. Must this girl of the streets and her 
wretched associates follow him everywhere? 
She had ruined his life already. He felt that 
it was ruined. Probably the Probationer 
would never speak to him again. 

The Dummy was sitting on a bench, 
with the parrot on his knee looking rather 
queer from being smuggled about under a 
coat and fed the curious things that the 
Dummy thought a bird should eat. It had 
a piece of apple pie in its claw now. 

“Cold beer!” said the parrot, and eyed 
the interne crookedly. 

The Dummy had not heard him, of 
course. He sat looking over the parapet 
toward the river, with one knotted hand 
smoothing the bird’s ruffled plumage and 
such a look of wretchedness in his eyes that 
it hurt to see it. God’s fools, who cannot 
reason, can feel. Some instinct of despair 
had seized him for its own—some concep- 
tion, perhaps, of what life would never 
mean to him. Before it, the interne’s 
wrath gave way to impotency. 

“Cold beer!” said the parrot wickedly. 


“Nice 


iv 


Tt Avenue Girl improved slowly. 
Morning and evening came the Dummy 
and smiled down at her, with reverence 
in his eyes. She could smile back now and 
sometimes she spoke to him. There was a 
change in the Avenue Girl. She was less 
sullen. In the back of her eyes each morn- 
ing found a glow of hope—that died, it is 
true, by noontime; but it came again with 
the new day. 

“How’s polly this morning, Montmo- 
rency?”’ she would say, and give him a bit of 
toast from her breakfast for the bird. Or: 
“I wish you could talk, Reginald. I'd like 
to hear what Rose said when you took the 
parrot. It must have been a scream!” 

He brought her the first chrysanthemums 
of the fall and laid them on her pillow. It 
was after he had gone, while the Proba- 
tioner was combing out the soft short curls 
of her hair, that she mentioned the Dummy. 
She strove to make her voice steady, but 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“The old goat’s been pretty good to me, 
hasn’t he?” she said. 

“TI believe it is very unusual. I won- 
der "the Probationer poised the comb 

“perhaps you remind him of some one he 
used to know.” 

They knew nothing, of course, of the boy 
John and the window. 

“*He’s about the first decent man I ever 
knew,” said the Avenue Girl—“‘and he’s a 
fool!” 

“Either a fool or very, very wise,” 
the Probationer. 

The interne and the Probationer were 
good friends again, but they had never 
quite got back to the place they had lost on 
the roof. Over the Avenue Girl’s dressing 
their eyes met sometimes, and there was an 
appeal in the man’s and tenderness; but 
there was pride too. He would not say he 
had not meant it. Any man will tell you 
that he was entirely right, and that she had 
been most unwise and needed a good scold- 
ing—only, of course, it is never the wise 
people who make life worth the living. 

And an important thing had happened 
the Probationer had been accepted and had 
got her cap. She looked ‘very stately in it, 
though it generally had a dent somewhere 
from her forgetting she had it on and put- 
ting her hat on over it. The first day she 
wore it she knelt at prayers with the others, 
and said a littke Thank You! for getting 
through when she was so unworthy. She 
asked to be made clean and pure, and de- 
livered from vanity, and of some us@ in the 
world. And, trying to think of the things 
she had been remiss in, she went out that 
night ih a rain and bought some seed and 
things for the parrot. 

Prodigal as had been Father Feeny and 
his battalion, there was more grafting 


replied 


December 6, 1913 


needed before the Avenue Girl could take 
her scarred body and soul out into the 
world again. The Probationer offered, but 
was refused politely. 

“You are a part of the institution now,’ 
said the interne, with his eyes on her cap. 
He was rather afraid of the cap. “I cannot 
cripple the institution.” 

It was the Dummy who solved that 
question. No one knew how he knew the 
necessity or why he had not come forward 
sooner; but come he did and would not be 
denied. The interne went to a member of 
the staff about it. 

“The fellow works round the house,” he 
explained; “but he’s taken a great fancy 
to the girl and I hardly know what to do.” 

“My dear boy,” said the staff, “one of 
the greatest joys in the world is to suffer 
fora woman. Let him go to it.” 

So the Dummy bared his old-young 
arm—not once, but many times. Always 
as the sharp razor nicked up its bit of skin 
he looked at the girl and smiled. In the 
early evening he perched the parrot on his 
bandaged arm and sat on the roof or by 
the fountain in the courtyard. When the 
breeze blew strong enough the water flung 
over the rim and made little puddles in the 
hollows of the cement pavement. Here 
belated sparrows drank or splashed their 
dusty feathers, and the parrot watched 
them crookedly. 

The Avenue Girl grew better with each 
day, but remained wistful-eyed. The ward 
no longer avoided her, though she was 
never one of them. One day the Proba- 
tioner found a new baby in the children’s 
ward; and, with the passion of maternity 
that is the real reason for every good 
woman's being, she cuddled the mite in her 
arms. She visited the nurses in the different 
wards. 

“Just loo<!” she would say, 
arms. “If! could only steal it!” 

The Head, who had once been beautiful 
and was now calm and placid, smiled at 
her. Old Maggie must peer and cry out 
over the child. Irish Delia must call down 
a blessing on it. And so up the ward to the 
Avenue Girl; the Probationer laid the baby 
in her arms. 

“Just a minute,” she explained. “I’m 
idling and I have no business to. Hold it 
until I give the three o’clocks.”” Which 
means the three-o’ clock medicines. 

When she came back the Avenue Girl 
had a new look in her eyes; and that day 
the little gleam of hope, that usually died, 
lasted and grew. 

At last came the day when the alibi was 
to be brought forward. The girl had writ 

1 home and the home folks were coming. 
In his strange way the Dummy knew that 
a change was near. The kaleidoscope would 
shift again and the Avenue Girl would join 
the changing and disappearing figures that 
fringed the inner circle of his heart. 

One night he did not go to bed in the 
ward bed that was his only home, beside 
the little stand that held his only posses- 
sions. The watchman missed him and 
found him asleep in the chapel in one of the 
seats, with the parrot drowsing on the altar. 

Rose—who was the stout woman—came 
early. She wore a purple dress, with a hat 
to match, and purple gloves. The ward 
eyed her with scorn and a certain defer 
She greeted the Avenue Girl effusively 
behind the screens that surrounded the bed. 

““Well, you do look pinched!” she said. 

‘Ain’t it a mercy it didn’t get to your face! 
P retty well chewed up, aren *t you?” 

“Do you want to see it?’ 

“Good land! No! Now look here, 
you've got to put me wise or I'll blow the 
whole thing. What's my little s stunt ? The 
purple’s all right for it, isn’t it? 

“All you need to do,” said the Avenue 
Girl wearily, “is to say that I’ve been sew- 
ing for you ‘since I came to the c ity. And— 
if you can say anything good 

“I'll do that all right,” Rose affirmed. 
She put a heavy silver bag on the bedside 
table and lowered herself intoa c hair. ‘You 
leave it to me, dearie. There ain’t anything 
I won't say.” 

The ward was watching with 
interest. Old Maggie, 
bandage machine, was palpitating with 
excitement. From her chair by the door 
she could see the elevator and it was she 
who announced the coming of destiny. 

‘Here comes the father,” she confided to 
the end of the ward. ‘“‘Guess the mother 
couldn’t come.” 
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It was not the father though. It was a 
young man who hesitated in the doorway, 
hat in hand—a tall young man, with a 
strong and not unhandsome The 
Probationer, rather twitchy from excite- 
ment and anxiety, felt her heart stop and 
race on again. Jerry, without a doubt! 

The meeting was rather constrained. 
The girl went whiter than her pillows and 
half closed her eyes; but Rose, who would 
have been terrified at the sight of an elde 
farmer, was buoyantly relieved and 
ease. 

“T’m sorry,” 


lace, 





at her 


said Jerry. “‘1—we didn't 
realize it had been so bad. The folks are 
well; but—I thought I'd better come. 
They’re expecting you back home.” 

“It was nice of you to come,” said the 
girl, avoiding his eyes. “I—I'’m getting 
along fine.” 

“I guess introductions ain't necessary,” 
put in Rose briskly. “I’m Mrs. Sweeney 
She’s been living with me—working for me 
sewing. She's sure a fine sewer! She made 
this suit I’m wearing.” 


Poor Rose, with “custom made” on every 


seam of the purple! But Jerry was hardly 
listening. His eyes were on the girl among 
the pillow s. 


I see,” said Jerry slowly. “You haven't 
said yet, Elizabeth. Are you goin 

“‘If—they want me.” 

“Of course they want you!” Again 
Rose: “‘Why shouldn’t they? You've been 
a good girl and a credit to any family. If 
they say anything mean to you you let me 
know.” 


g home?” 


“They'll not be mean to her. I’m sure 
they’ll want te write and thank you. If 
you'll just give me your address, Mrs. 


Sweeney 

He had a pencil poised over a notebook. 
Rose hesitated. Then she gave her address 
on the Avenue, With something of bravado 
in her voice. After all, what could this 
country-store clerk know of the Avenue? 
Je Try wrote it down care fully, 

‘Sweeney—with an e?” he 

politely. 

“With three e’s,” 
got up with dignity. 


asked 


corrected Rose, and 


“Well, goodby, dearie,”” she said. 
“You've got your friends now and you 
don’t need me. I guess you've had your 


lesson about going to sleep with 
about being careless with fire. 
postal when you get the time.” 


a cig 
Drop me a 


She shook hands with Jerry and rustled 
and jingled down the ward, her chin well 
up. At the door she encountered Old 


Maggie, her arms full of bandages. 
““How’s the Avenue?” asked Old Maggie. 
Rose, however, like all good actresses, 

was still in the part as she made her exit. 


| She passed Old Maggie unheeding, severe 


respectability in every line of her figure, 
every nod of her purple plumes. She was 
still in the part when she encountered the 
Probationer. 

“Tt’s going like a house afire!”’ she said. 

“He swallowed it all—hook and bait! 
And—oh, yes, I’ve got something for you.” 
went down into her silver bag and 
pulled out a roll of bills. “I’ve felt meaner’n 
a dog every time I’ve thought of you buy- 
ing that parrot. I’ve got a different view 
of life—maybe— from yours; but I’m not 
taking candy from a baby.’ 

When the Probationer could speak Rose 
was taking herself and the purple into the 
elevator and waving her a farewell. 

“Goodby!” she said. “If ever you get 
stuck again just call on me.” 

With Rose’s departure silence fell behind 
the screen. The girl broke it first. 

‘They're all well, are they?” 

“All well. Your mother’s been kind of 
poorly. She thought you'd write to her.” 
The girl clenched her hands under the be d- 
clothing. She could not speak just then. 


‘There’s nothing much happened. The 
post office burned down last summer. 
They’re building a new one. And—I’ve 


been building. I tore down the old place.”’ 

“‘ Are you going to be married, Jerry?” 

“Some day, I suppose. I’m not worrying 
about it. It was something to do; it kept 
me from—thinking.” 

The girl looked at him and something 
gripped her throat. He knew! Rose might 
have gone down with her father, but Jerry 
knew! Nothing was any use. She knew his 
rigid morality, his country-bred horror of 
the thing she was. She would have to go 
back—to Rose and the others. He would 
never take her home. 

Down at the medicine closet the Proba- 
tioner was carbolizing thermometers and 
humming a little song. Everything was 


well. The Avenue Girl was with her people | 
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Flexible Flyer Racer, 56 in. long, $4.25 | 
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THE SATURDAY 





Act the Part of 


Santa Yourself 
this Christmas 


If you want to act the part of 
Santa this Christmas and be a 
bachelor’s friend, buy “him” a 
box of these socks. 


He will recognize their high 
quality, softness, silky feel and 
appreciate the guarantee that 
saves him the discomfort of the 
darned sock. 


SOCAS 


are attractively pac ked in boxes of 
various combinations at $1.00 a box, 
according to quality. Sizes 9's to 
|2's—all leading colors—four grades. 
Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs 
at $1.00 per box, according to quality. 
Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 


SPECIAL. In addition to the above line we make 
the lightest weight guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 
pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 

If not at your dealer's, order direct, at the same 
time giving us the name and address of your dealer, 
so that we can arrange for your future wants. 


Jos. Black & Sons Co. 
York, Pa. 














Smart English | Bring Back Your Summer Vacation 


Knockabout | 
Hat 
Genuine Felt 
Can be shaped to 
our fancy. I 
compact re it 
aging Silke « 
1. Leather sweatban 
s: BLACK, § 
Beautiful 
Seal-Grain Keratol Cover 


el-plated rings t 
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For Sale by " Draggiste, Hardware 
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Providence, R 


| with the parrot on his knee. 


EVENING POST 


and at seven o'clock she was going to the 
roof—to meet some one who was sincerely 
repentant and very meek. 

In the convalescent ward next door they 
were singing softly—one of those spontane- 
ous outbursts that have their origin in the 
hearts of people and a melody all their own 


*’Way down upon de S’wanee Ribber, 
Far, far away, 

Dere’s wha my heart is turnin’ ebber 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 


It penetrated back of the screen, where 
the girl lay in white wretchedness 
where Jerry, with death in his eyes, 
rigid in his chair. 

“Jerry?” 


“Yes.” 


sat 


December 6, 19/5 


“Mac, I’ve got a 
brand new 


‘corn-cob pipe! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and | 


““I—I guess I’ve been pretty far away.” | 


“Don’t tell me about it!” A ery, this. 

“You used to care for me, Jerry. I’m not 
expecting that now; but if you'd only 
believe me when I say I’m sorry es 

“T believe you, Elizabeth.” 

“One of the nurses he re says — 
won't you look at me?” 
culty he met her eyes. 
cause one starts needn't 
wrong always. I was ashamed to write. 
She made me do it.” 

She held out an appealing hand, 
did not take it. All his life he had built up 
a house of morality. Now his house was 
crumbling and he stood terrified in the 
wreck. ‘‘Itisn’t only because I’ve been hurt 
that I—amsorry,”’shewenton. “I loathed 
it! I’d have finished it all long ago, only —I 
was afraid.” 

“IT would rather have found you dead !”’ 

There is a sort of anesthesia of mise ry. 
After a certain amount of suffering the 
brain ceases to feel. Jerry watched the white 
curtain of the screen swaying in the 
wind, settled his collar, glanced at his watch. 
He was quite white. The girl’s hand still 
lay on the coverlet. Somewhere back in the 
numbed brain that would think only little 
thoughts he knew that if he touched that 
small, appealing hand the last wall of his 
house would fall. 

It was the Dummy, after all, who settled 
that for him. He came with his afternoon 
offering of cracked ice just then and stood 
inside the screen, staring. Perhaps he 
known all along how it would end—that 
this, his saint, would go—and not alone 
to join the kaleidoscope that ringed the 
inner circle of his heart. Just at the time 
it rather got him. He swayed a little and 
clutched at the screen; but the next mo- 
ment he had placed the 
and stood smiling down at the girl. 

‘The only person in the world who be- 
lieves in me!” said the girl bitterly. 
he’s a fool!” 

The Dummy 
his faded, childish eyes there was the eternal 
sadness of his kind, eternal tenderness, and 


With some diffi- 


wrong one 


had 


Jerry, 
““She says that be- | 


go | 


but he | 


bowl on the stand 


“And | 


smiled into her eyes. In 


the blur of one who has looked much into a | 


far distance. Suddenly he bent over 
placed the man’s hand over the girl’s 

The last wall was down! Jerry buried his 
face in the white coverlet. 


and 


The interne was pacing the roof anx 
iously. Golden sunset had faded to laven- 
der—to dark purple—to night. 

The Probationer came up at last—not a 
Probationer now, of course; but she had 
left off her cap and was much less stately. 

“I’m sorry,” she explained; “but I’ve 
been terribly busy. It went off so well!” 

“Of course—if you handled it.” 

“You know—don’t you?—it was the 
lover who came. He looks so strong and 
good—oh, she is safe now!” 

‘That's fine!” said the interne absently. 
They were sitting on the parapet now and 
by sliding his hand along he found her 
fingers. ‘‘Isn’t it a glorious evening?"’ He 
had the fingers pretty close by that time; 
and suddenly gathering them up he lifted 


| the hand to his lips. 


he said over 


My 


“Such a kind little hand!” 
it. ‘‘Such a dear, tender little hand! 
hand!” he said, rather huskily. 

Down in the courtyard the Dummy sat 
At his feet the 
superintendent’s dog lay on his side and 
dreamed of battle. The Dummy’s eyes 
lingered on the scar the Avenue Girl had 
bandaged—how long ago! 

His eyes wandered to the window with 
the young John among the lilies. In the 
stable were still the ambulance horses that 
talked to him without words. And he had 
the parrot. If he thought at all it was that 
his Father was good and that, after all, he 
was not alone. The parrot edged along his 
knee and eyed him with saturnine affection. 
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you'll find 
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a minute, 
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Water tap for 
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and that 
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s still moist 

isn’t there. 
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M. ANNING’S FOLDING UMBREL LA 


43 Winter Street BOSTON, MASS 
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A NURSE 


THE « 
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School of Nurs 


{ wor n their ow 
art $10 
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Nurse” an r Ye 
Book —248 | 
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The Chautauqua School of Sandon 


305 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 
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WHY KOLLER BEARINGS 
ARE UNIVERSALLY USED IN AUTOMOBILES 


Anti-Friction Bearings are divided into 
two general classes—Ball and Roller 
Bearings. 


Evinabe’ 
WEIGHT 


Fundamentally the only difference 
between the Ball and Roller Bearing is 
that instead of concentrating the load on 
a point as in a ball, the roller spreads it 
along an entire line as the illustrations 
plainly show. 


PVeRee), le) - 118 3 





t 


When the load is carried on the point 
contact of a ball bearing, all the shock, 
strain and heavy duty that an automo- 
bile bearing has to withstand is trans- 
mitted to the surrounding mechanism 
through this point. 

Just think of the load imposed at this point. 
The balls and races or tracks that the balls run 
in, have to be made so hard that they are often 
brittle —in fact every part is working at full ca- 
pacity and there is no factor of safety left to 





Winadii Are ac p withstand the excessive jolts and jars. For this 
excessive st , reason ball bearings often split and crush, caus 
breakage. . ing stripped gears, bent shafts and big repair bills. 


There are two types of Roller Bearings—the 
first with solid rollers—the second with flexible 


hollow rollers 


All rolles 
} 


bearings of line contact. ‘The hollow spiral roller 


an exclusive Hyatt feature. 

bearings have the advantage over bal] 

of the Hyatt Bearing are flexible, insuring ‘‘full 
| 


This flexible ro 


Sy ye 
cushions road shocks, absorbs vibrations 


line contact’’ at all times. 
ing noise, relieves the years and shafts of exces 
sive strains and materially lengthens the life of all 
surrounding mechanism. 

piral rollers are flexible and give 


just a little under load they are 


Because t] ce 
less subject to 
wear, consequently the necessity of adjustment 
is entirely eliminated. Adjusting bearings too 
are dangerous—no adjustment 


ot the Hy: tt tv pe Is possible or necessary 


tight or too loose 


These hollow rollers retain a large quantity of 
the lubricant and the spirals alternating left and 
right spread the lubricant over the entire bearing 


surface, 


Grit and dirt that ordinarily would grind be 
tween the surfaces is forced into the center of the 
rollers through the spi i slots. Hyatt Bearings 


are the one t\ pe that are self ( leaning and self oiling. 


Way Most Rotter BEARINGS ARE Hyatt QUIET’ 


The hollow spiral roller of the Hyatt 
bearing presents a ‘‘full line of contact”’ 
under all conditions. this source. 

This flexibie roller giVes under exces- 
sive shock just enough to conform to the 
load pressure; that is, the roller is always 
in full contact with the outer lining. 
This means that the load is always evenly 


distributed along the ‘‘line of contact” 


ig 


instead of being concentrated on a ‘‘point 


tends to correct any irregularities in align- 
ment, and reduces the noise arising from 


Hyatt Quiet Bearings give such ‘‘ care 

free’’ service and possess SO many advan 
I 

taves that today there are over 10,000,000 


or a number of points.”’ 


with the flex- 
means better support and more 


This ‘full line contact’’ 
ibility 
perfect alignment for the gears and shafts 
of the axles and transmission, in fact it 


Hyatt RonteR BEARING COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Detroit. 





Ith Use, 

The first successful American automo 
bile, completed many years ago, wa 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Since that time Hyatt Roller Bearings 
have been used by every prominent 
American manufacturer of motor cars 
with very few exceptions, from the small 
runabout to the heavy duty truck and 
luxurious six. 

These bearings have fulfilled every re- 
quirement so perfectly that the average 
owner is unaware of their location in his car. 

\ Hyatt ( 
Two books, one about motor car bear- 


ings in general for prospective purchasers, 
the other for autemobile owners, will be 


Cricasco. 


sent on request. 
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ells by 
Trainloads 


The Buick Contract with Dealers and the Buick 
Car Value to Owners Make Such Shipments Possible 


Trainload shipment has been necessary to meet promptly 
the huge demand growing year by year. Today 150,000 


motorists drive Buick cars. 


S YO. 
SQ 
SA SQ > 


~ 
S 
S 


The multiplied power of the Buick, its reliability, economy and 
durability, have made enthusiastic owners everywhere, who feel that 
they have received the full value of their investment. 


B25—A comfortable, easily handled, In the 1914 Buick you will find, in addition to those essentials of service which 
light touring car, powerful enough for account for the Buick envied record of nine years, the choice of six models, fours 
any service anywhere. Five passengers. . ’ 


free Ree. 5 Rpamenacrvendetes, — and sixes, touring and roadster bodies, prices from $950 to $1985. 
Delco Self-Cranking, Lighting and Ignition System on all models 
at no additional cost. Left side drive, center control. Beautiful body 
lines, more luxurious upholstering, supreme refinement everywhere. 


Overhead Valve Motor Reduces 
Gasoline Bills 


The Buick overhead valve motor is guaranteed 
to develop more power and give more mileage 
‘\ per gallon of gasoline than any other motor of 
its size, either American or foreign make. 
B37 —A large, roomy car 


Buick Dealers 


: are shrewd, successful business men. Hundreds ot them have sold 
easily, economically, 


comfortably, enjoyably. Buicks since the first Buick was put on the market. Buick dealers 

ag ee don’t change, for they recognize the value of a Buick contract. We 

roadster, $1235. F.O.B. built 30,000 Buicks last season. And they were all sold by dealers 

lint. - . 

: . table basis. heir succe s oO succes he Ts 

BES—Buick qualities wrought inte a siz. The Overhead on a profitable basis. Their success is our success and the owner's 

Valve Motor in its supreme form. s big and is big in protection, for the owner knows the dealer from whom he bought his 
strength and performance. i li ' 


Price $1985, F. O. B. Flint. ig car will be on hand to look to, if occasion requires, 





Write for Catalog. Study the Models. 


Any Buick dealer will demonstrate. 


Buick 
Motor 
Co. 
Flint, 





When Better Automobiles Are 
Built Buick Will Build Them 








Continued from Page 17 


**Lumly says it has to do with the nerves 
of my optics. Must have been the glare of 
the sea,”’ groaned young Green. “I can’t 
stir, and that rotten little jeweler will be 
peppering for his money. Dear old chap, 
would it be any bother to call and pay?” 

Mr. Green drew fifty pounds from a bulg- 
ing case. Robinson said it was no trouble. 
He called and paid, taking the jewels 
back with him. He advised a quiet stroll 
in the shade. He himself had letters to 
write, or he would have offered to go out 
with the sufferer and not speak. 

“And if you could get me a hundred 
cigarettes,”” said Robinson——‘ Marshall's 
keeps them. It’ssome way off though. I find 
I’m just out of mine.” 

Melville Green thought the cool after- 
noon air would do him good; he went 
languidly out. Twenty minutes later the rest 
of the big roll of notes had left the wocden 
box which sheltered them, and Mr. Edgar 
Robinson, strolling downstairs in a light 
overcoat, was grumbling inwardly because 
he had not found his own diamonds with 
them. 

Young Melville Green, for a man with an 
acute headache, walked very briskly once 
he was out of sight of his hotel. He went 
into another jeweler’s shop, the best in 
Scarborough, but this time he was sellir v 
and not buying. He offered his pendant for 
sale, explaining that a lady had given him 
the mission. The manager was anxious to 
buy. Hisstore was a branch of a big Londor 
shop, and the price asked for the pendant 
was so moderate, the setting so delicate, that 
the manager took the risk upon himself 

r. Green sold the star, 
erately well; then he took out one of the 
rings. It was a pink pearl ringed about by 

Melville Green looked at it; 
rugged his shoulders, considered 


j 


seconds and, leavi: 








aiso quite mod 


tiny opals 
then 
matters lor a lew 
more prosperous streets, went 
shop. 

“A poor friend,” said Mel 
“has asked me to bring this 
his mother’s, I believe, and he hopes to 
redeem it.” 

The man, a stunted specimen 
of Israel, examined the ring « 
first. The neat flannel suit of his customer 
As to what 
paw nbroker mere ly 
ved and shut their 


© a question of price. 





he sh 
g the 


to a pawn 





of the race 


] in ‘ 
arelessiy at 


n the least. 





did not impress him 
the people said, the 
observed that they oper 


mouths until it ¢ 








He looked again more closely i asked 
what was expected. Instead of offering a 
quarter with the 
trade, he remarked th: 
that and that he must 

Before Melville Gree 
stunted Jew had vanished through a door at 
the end of The sound of a 
tele phone bell came to his ears. 
words: “Ring up London.” And later 
“Sharp, now!” 

Mr. Green looked 
sized person came | 

“Sorry to kee p 


ined contempt of his 








not worth all 





the boss. 


n could stop him the 


the counter 





PACK. 

you waiting, sir. You're 

asking thirty. The boss says he offers ten.” 
‘A sum,” said Melvill 

confidential, ‘*that 

my poor young 

ring to a jewe 


wanted it back 





would be of no use to 


nd. Tha 
Only came here as he 


. . 
ks, I'll take the 








Twenty,” said the little pawnbroker. 
“Twenty then.” 

Mr. Green took the ring and went off. 
“I’ve enough to go on with,” he said : 
he hurried away. Something had made him 

uneasy. He studied a little t 
almost ran along. On reaching the hotel he 
went more quietly; ordered a special brand 


of champagne to be put on ice for his dinner 


imetable as he 


and a melon to commence with, then slipped 
upstairs and returned, ga 
wooden box. 

\ glance at the clo 
cab a short way 


carryi! small 
k reassured him; but 
hotel, 


took 





he took a from the 
and when he got to the station he 
the evening train for London. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Edgar Robinson, late of the 
Elms, traveled by the train, ‘ 
modestly tucked away in the corner of 
third-class carriage, where he had 
himself directly the tr: 
did a somewhat man in blue serge, 
who sent telegrams whenever he could, and 
hopped out at each station they stopped at 
as if he expected to meet a friend. 
The three travelers drew three 
breaths of relief when the brakes gripped 
the wheels as the train slid into R. Mr. 
Melville Green gripped his box; Mr. Edgar 


Same 


lin came in. 





fussy 


several 
} 











Robinson slipped gently from his 
and two policemen in plain clothes stalked 
down the platform. 

“Don’t make a fuss; come quietly,” 
one, his hand heavy with the dread grip of 
the law on Robinson’s thin shoulder. 

Robinson staggered a little; th 
from his cheeks. ‘‘He showed them,” he 
half whispered. 

“Don’t you talk; 
of the men coldly. 

The boy ish looking Melvy il 
through the crowd, to meet the 
grip. 

He turned paler still. 

“The ass ba ; 

Both men found themselves ir 
office, dusty and dreary. There was not 
much boyishness left in Mr. Melville 
Green’s face, no friendliness in tl at of Mr. 
Edgar Robinson, as the two faced 
each other. Yet the y both bore themselves 
with a certain defiance, as if they saw hope 

“Now what's ail this?” said Melville 
Green angrily. ‘‘ No use mak 
this is quite a mistake.” 


corner 


said 






>» color slid 


) ” 
come aiong, said one 


ie Green dived 


ame heavy y 






ked ‘em!” he muttered. 


a small 


men 





ing a fuss, but 


“Always is,”’ observed one policeman, 
scratching his nose. 
“It is an outrage * said tobinsor 


haughtily. 

“Generally that too,” 
policeman, scratching |} 

Just at this moment the fussy mar 
had traveled from Scarborough used a slin 
tool that pried open the wooden box. Mr 
Melville Green's turned pa 
fingers clutched. Next moment, with : 
that was a blend of rage and sickly relief, he 
saw the Scarborough man pull 


said th 


8S ear. 








lace 


li OUT a ¢ 
tity of neat rolls in paper with one of the 
dummy notes used on the stage rolled round 
each. 

Green’s face cleared; he put his head 
higher, and he snorted defiance be« 
was too dumfounded to speak 

The remark the detective 
“What the—something! And he looked 
almost as puzzled as that ingenuous yout! 
Mr. Melville Green. 

“Nothing here,” he said, rooti: 
heart of the paper rolls. 

** Now, you interferingidiots!’’sa 
finding his voice, and one : 
flickering balefully toward the pallid Edgar 
Robinson. ‘ Now what's this, you police?” 

‘I arrest you, Green,”’ said Inspector 
Dickenson crisply, “tor selling some ol the 
jewelry stolen from Mr. Moss, of Ker 
ington, six months ago. Oh, steady there 
Slip’emon, Harris! Oh, of course you know 
nothing about it! Wait a bit.’ 

Me lville Green struggle d as he prote sted, 
but his slim hands were powerless because 


handcuffs had been slipped into place 


made was 


ww to the 


1d Gree 


SUSPICIOUS eye 








wrists. 

“Qui-et-lee,”’ 
hands slipped Into various pockets unt he 
produced the pearl ring, the long cha 
belonging to the pendant and another ring 

“All as to ‘descrip’,” “Well 
now, my innocent!” 

““You—you— you! 
wet “you can 
You let me in for this! 

Mr. Edgar Robinson cut the youth short 
by shouting out hotly of the danger of hotel 
acquainta! ces, and he asked ha ight to be 
set tree. 

“And you,” said the London man t 
for passing flash mone 
at Scarborough. You pretty 

569 


said Dickenson as his deft 


he said. 


face 





inson, “you're in 


this morning 








pair, hunting in couples! 

Mr. Robinson looked absolutely sich 
Mr. Green gave an awful look at his wooder 
box 


I'll swear,”” began Mr. Robinson, “‘ this 
the notes a 
The inspector drew al uge roll from Rob 
handbag the wealth whicl tne 
boyish Melville Green had gathered to kee} 
his mother and his love. They were n 
nificently done, but false as the hotel 
friendship of a counterfeiter and a | 
“They're best ; 
spector Dickenson almost admirir giy 
a man hadn't been careless he might have 
passed a lot more of them. You got i 
few in London. Also if the jewe ler hadn't 
been a brother-in-law of the manager « 
the London and Cosmopolitan Bank, and 
hadn't taken the notes round when he went 
in to tea, you might have got these through.”’ 
Melville Green gritted his teeth. Mr 
Edgar Robinson instifled tones used several 
words beginning with s, swine, sharper and 
swindler being the most audible. 


pe rson 


inson s 


the I've seen,” said 
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It ’s doubly safe 
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to the boys 
and girls 
making the 
best record of 


development 


——— 





| ERE 1s a contest that will interest 
you. Every mother gets a prize, 
in a well-developed child, and maybe a 


cash prize, besides 
o 


straightforward contest 
Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, 
with the top of a Ralston Wheat Food 
package (either 10c or 15c size) for 
each child entered —then give the chil- 
all the Ralston Wheat Food they 
want, and watch them develop. Enter 
all the boys and girls in the family, 
1 to 14 years old. If one doesn’t get 
a prize another may. Ask your grocer 
for lank, or send to us for one. 
First Prize $100, Second Prize $50, Third 


$25, Fourth $15, Fifth $19, Twenty $5 
Prizes and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 
’, in the opinion of the judges 
rd of development will get the 
t ize will be divided equally 


It is a simple, 


easy to enter. 


dren 


entry I 


THE SATURDAY 


Any boy or girl may enter up to De 

cember 31st, 1913. Late entrants will 
be on an equality with early ones, as 
length of time and age of contestants 
will be considered in awarding prizes 
Contestants are not limited to a Ral 
ston Wheat Food diet, but the more 
Ralston they eat the more they will 
develop. 

Contest closes March 31, 1914, when 
children should again be measured and 
weighed at your grocer’s and result blank sent 
in at once, with tops of all Ralston packages 
used. Result blanks received after April 6th 
will not be considered. The records of prize 
winners will*be investigated to prevent mis 
takes and misstatements 


wey) 
pyUaUIdoOjanag 





| 


T 


made 
tuthorities on 
final 


The selection of prize winners will be 
according to rules followed by : 
child development, and will be 
Announcement of prize 
in The Saturday | 


winners will be made 
vening Post of May 30th 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Show 
average 


height, weight and 
boy and average girl, 1 to 14 year 
old. Contains many helpful suggestions about 
diet and care of children, and has tape line at 
tachmeni for accurately measuring them. Also 
place for recording yearly weight and measure 
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“The bank rang up the hotel, and then 
wired us and put Mr. Notly on.” The fussy 
man from Scarborough bowed. “And the 
jewels,” added Mr. Dickenson, “are without 
mistake. Mr. Moss will meet us presently.” 

The two prisoners glared at each other. 

“Oh! You—you -’ snarled Mr. 
Edgar Robinson to Mr. Melville Green. 

“Oh! You—you ” rasped the once 
boyish youth to his elderly friend. 

“Only for you ” they said simul- 
taneously, and then stopped. 

“These fellows,” confided Inspecter Dick- 
enson to the impressed Inspector Notly, 
“are always blaming each other when things 
go wrong.” 

The two detected prisoners looked again 
at each other, and then at the mock notes 
and the fiashing jewels. Then suddenly and 
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simultaneously they burst into cackles of 
laughter. Mr. Melville Green said, “‘Clev- 
erly done,”’ apparently to his notes. Mr. 
Edgar Robinson observed, ‘“‘ Done—done 
brown,” to the jewels. 

“As well for one thing as another as we 
are up to it, and a be otter chance for one’s 
own game when it’s over,” said Melville 
Green as they led him away to try to 
convict him for burglary. 

** As well,” said Robinson, smiiing grimly, 
going forth as the utterer of counterfeit 
money. 

Inspector Dickenson is a very astute 
man, but he often wonders what those two 
speeches meant. 

The meeting Greeks had had their tug 
of war, and after a futile contest had both 
sat down in the mire. 


SHAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES 
AND MINE 


Concluded from Page 19 


his brow at some period of his life, but they 
have long since retreated over the brow of 
the hill. Now when he wants to brush his 
hair he has to take his collar off. His waist- 
line curves out prominently in front, and 
he has large and well-filled feet, which look 
as if internal injuries might ensue if he 
should mash one of them. 

He is not up on guitar culture, his favorite 
instrument being a double-entry ledger. 
His idea of a pleasant evening is to put his 
slippers on and read about the produce 
market in the evening paper, after which 
a pleasant, open-faced nap is enjoyed as a 
preliminary to going to bed and sleeping in 
earnest. And so they live happily together 
ever after. 

Then there is the girl who feels instinc- 
tively that she was intended for the réle of 
the clinging vine. She has a mental picture 
of herself going through life looking trust- 
fully up to a stalwart Hercules, who will 
ever interpose his rugged front between her 
and the rude buffets of the world; but 
often, so very often—in Chapter XVII 
we find her engaged in raising a family with 
one hand and taking in boarders with the 
other, while the husband of her choice sits 
behind the showcase at the corner drug store 
pointing out the mistakes of the Wilson 
Administration. 

Perhaps she is just as happy as she would 
have been had she wed the sturdy oak. 
Certainly she is busier. 

The maiden who, at sixteen, knows be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that she 
could feel the mad, consuming passion only 
for some brawny giant who would save 
her from drowning or a runaway team is 
observed a little farther along in the act 
of leading to the altar a small, kind-faced 
person with a fine taste in neckties, whose 
most daring achievement in life is adding 
up four columns of figures at once. 

And she who cares naught for dross and 
worldly goods, provided only she may have 
for a husband a man of intellect and men- 
tal powers, very frequently connects with 
a rich man’s son, who can sign checks until 
the cows come home, but has not engaged 
in any arduous mental or physical exertion 
self-starting devices for touring cars 
came into general use. When we see her in 
her box at the opera, however, spangled all 
over with the priceless rock alums of South 
Africa, we note that she seems reasonably 
well satisfied with the way things have 
turned out. 

Observation leads me to believe that the 
early ideals of our romantic young men are 
subject to revision to an equal or even a 
greater extent. I once knew a man who in 
his adolescence confided to me that when 
the time came for him to take a wife he 
must have a loving yet timorous wisp of a 
woman, who would bend to his imperious 
will and tremble at his frown. Positively 
no other sort need apply; his mind was 
fully made up on this matter and he was 
not to be swerved. There could be but one 
head, one authority, one dominant per- 
sonality under the roof where he lived —else 
discord would enter. 

We parted and after years met again. In 
the interim he had become the silent part- 
ner of an iron-jawed lady, who did his 
thinking for him, and bought his clothes 
for him, and picked out his food for him. 
He did not have any more voice in selecting 
what he ate thanif he had been a tapeworm. 

Yet in one regard his original wishes had 
been gratified. there was only one head, 


since 


one dominant personality, under the roof 
where he lived. And there was no discord 
either. Docility was as becoming to him as 
it is to guinea-pigs. 

i might name a dozen such instances if 
I could only think of them—oniy what 
would be the use? The reader can probably 
think of a dozen such instances too. Maybe 
he is in the instance class himself. 

Howsomever, in a majority of the 
these things appear to turn out for the best. 
Those of us who do not get the 
wanted for our helpmates very 
the ones who wanted us, 
result averages up very satisfactorily. 

Meanwhile we may safely let the 
sigh his sighs and dream his dreams. 
will be ample time later on for him to 
ascertain the great truth about this 
matrimonial proposition — which is, if it is 
love that makes the world go round, it is 
common sense that is on the job when the 
world stops for meals, as it surely must once 
in a while. Romance is a lovely thing, but 
in the long run not so filling as a steak with 
fried onions. 

One steady provider in the hand is worth 
two guitar pickers in the bush—-as our fair 
maid will one day learn if she does not 
already knowit. And if three X’s in arow 
mean kisses in the happy, happy days of 
courtship, but stand for a barrel of family 
flour later on—- why, both symbols are en 
tirely proper in their respective places; the 
kisses are apt to keep their flavor better if 
the flour comes along at regular intervals 

Editor's Note—This is the third in a ser 
six articles by Irvin S. Cobb. The fourth will 
appear in an early issue 
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Nobody’s Looking 


HE feeling of being stared at is so com- 

mon that most people believe they can 
really tell if some one is looking intently at 
them; but psychologists now insist that no 
reliance at all can be placed on this ane 
In order to find out why people have thi 
belief an investigator in Leland Star ford 
Jr. University recently conducted 
tests and found, as in the case of earlier ex 
periments, that the belief is groundless. He 
selected ten normal men and women for the 
inquiry, and then at various times had them 
declare whether or not some one was star 
ing at them and how positive they were of 
this feeling. Part of the time the subjects 
were being stared at and at other times they 
were not, and most of them believed they 
could tell the difference. A thousand guesses 
were made altogether and the guesses were 
right just 50.2 per cent of the times, or 
practically half. The subjects were just as 
apt to be wrong when they were very 
tive as when they were not very sure, or 
were only guessing whether or not some one 
in back was staring at them. 

The investigation indicated that some 
idea or sensation or image which came up 
in the subject’s mind led him to the belief 
that he was being stared at. So in ordinary 
affairs, if some image or sensation comes up 
in the mind to suggest somebody is staring, 
and the person promptly looks round and 
finds somebody looking at him, he remem- 
bers that as an instance where he had the 
feeling of being stared at; but if he looks 
round and does not catch a stare he thinks 
no more of it. The hits are remembered and 
the misses are never noticed, so the belief 
becomes conviction. 
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linked closely with the development of the 
American automobile. Ten years ago gears 
stripped easily, after leading the owner of a 
domestic car to scorn Yankee superficiality 
and sign for an auto of European make; 
but today our auto gears are so tough— 
if properly made—that only a skillful ma- 
chinist could break a tooth out of one of 
them with a sledge hammer, and so hard 
that they stand up under tremendous loads 
and strains. 

The metallurgists, the machine-tool men 
and the automobile manufacturers worked 
to this end together, first getting the special 
alloy steels that would yield such gears, and 
then the special machinery to cut, grind 
and finish them in the obdurate metal. 
Multiple-head milling machines of the 
planer type, heavy vertical drilling ma- 
chines, new welding processes and other im- 
provements in machine building are credited 
chiefly to the great demand for automobiles 
at reasonable prices 

When the automobile makers went into 
the manipulation of materials and tools it 
was only natural that presently they should 
learn that labor must be adapted and im- 
proved as well. Men of nearly all the old 
standard trades find something to do in an 
automobile shop. Molders, blacksmiths, 
machinists, sheet-metal workers, carpen- 
ters, upholsterers, harnessmakers, painters, 
wheelwrights, electricians, electroplaters 
and even jewelers——are utilized. 

Their trade knowledge has to be 
in new ways, however, and the need for 
faster, cheaper methods, as well as the great 
demand for workers, showed execu- 
tives that it was easier to teach aver- 
age men how to do what wanted than 
to find exceptional men who already knew. 
The werkers themselves quickly ame 
interested in this view of their jobs, because 
the rapidly growing industry gave them 
almost unlimited possibilities for advance- 
ment. 

The employer who growls about the abil- 
ity of his workpeople nowadays is coming 
to be classed with the bungling workman of 
the proverb who swears at his tu_.s; for it 
is recognized that men are tools of wide 
adaptability and that intelligent use of 
them is strictly up to the whe 
always maintained that his function in the 
business w: as to do the thinking 

Many of our industries have been built 
up without any foundation of workers with 
standard trades, but have grown on the 
teaching of parts of processes to such em- 
ployees as were available. Very often the 
available workers were an unpromising lot 
to the outer eye and seemed to deteriorate 
steadily. 
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Stepping-Stone Occupations 


In one of the largest factories in the city 
of New York the management began with 
Americans, Englishmen and Scotchmen 
years ago, most of whom had learned to 
build the product as a trade. By and by, 
however, the workers were German and 
Irish; and after them came in succession 
Scandinavians, Jews, Italians, Hungarians, 
Bohemians and Greek 

While nationalities followed each other 
the industry was changing. Machines took 
over the old hand processes, the original 
trade disappeared, and the continuance of 
the factory depended cn teaching any kind 
of worker that was mite 

Today this factory recruits at the door 
of Ellis Island. Giovanni brings round 
cousin in a flowery vest, sash and earrings; 
and Janek or Jonkuttis brings a brother- 
in-law in sheepskin clothes. The superin- 
tendent starts them through a course of 
teaching; and by the time they are able 
to take out citizenship papers they may be 

earning twenty to thirty dollars a ‘week. 

In other industries teac hing has become 
absolutely necessary, because there were no 
skilled trades upon which to draw for 
workers originally, or because some con- 
dition of the business makes it essential 
to instruct a constant succession of new 
recruits. 

Trolley-car operation is characteristic. 
Hardly any trade a man can learn previously 
will fit him to run a trolley car—he has to 
be taught from thegroundup. Demand for 
men changes with the seasons—an electric 
railroad system with numerous lines to 
summer resorts may need twice the number 
of men during hot weather that can be 
carried on the payroll in winter. 
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Continued from Page 20 


Also, men use such occupations as mere 
stepping-stones to something else, entering 
the service with the fixed purpose of leaving 
it as soon as a better job offers; so the 
trolley superintendent has to take candi 
dates pretty much as they winnow 
out the most promising by physical 
mental tests, and transform 
competent motormen in two or three weeks 

The coming of girls and women into the 
industries has also been an important fac 
tor in the development of teaching, for 
these workers remain only a few years and 
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them into 


the constantly changing supply must be 
trained. 

Technical, accounting, executive and 
selling. functions blend together in the 


single job today more than 
case in the past. The 
electric-light company needs much techni- 
cal knowledge, and the operator in ch 
of such a company’s substation for the 
distribution of current needs ability with 
figures, diagrams, daily reports, and in the 
securing of new customers. The only way 
to get such men is to train them. 

Since it began making its generals out of 
mud the business world has modified all 
our ideas about education. Employers 
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have complained of the general course 
taught in our public schools, saying tl 
pupils learn little upon which to develo} 


practical ability when they go into factory, 


store or office to work. To meet this 





the educators have established vocational 
and trade schools, where they try to prepare 
boys and girls for industrial life. 
Company Instruction 
Thus far, however, these schools seem 
to teach chiefly the industrial generali 
ties—that is, boys are made familiar wit! 


the use of carpenters’ or meta 
tools, or given a smattering of 
printing, bookbinding, blacksmithing and 
bricklaying. 

Equipment and tuition in such a school 
are apt to lag far behind the keen progress 
in actual industry, however, and 
controversies have arisen between the 
educators and the employers. The latter 
maintain that pupils from the vocational 
schools have little upon which to build 
when they come to them, and the educators 
retort that an employer's idea of a well- 
trained pupil is one who has been taught 
the particular kind of work done in a 
certain factory. There seems to ber 
on both sides, and the interest that has been 
roused in the subject is certain to lead to 
better things. 

Another form of training that more 
nearly meets the aims on both sides is that 
known as “part time,”’ under which pupil 
in the public vocational schools spend a 
certain number of hours each week working 
in some shop or factory, so that their 
technical studies are broadened by actual 
experience with tools, processes and work 
men; or the employ er makes arrangements 
whereby his apprentices leave the shop to 
attend the school a certain number of hours 
weekly, learning the tech ical theory of 
their work and strengther 
knowledge. 

By far the most successful teaching thus 
far, however, from the cminain of getting 
results for a given business, is that done in 
the business organization itself. Hundred 
of big companies now maintain educational 
departments for their employees; and thou 
sands of small concerns have something of 
the same nature, even if it is nothing more 
than a weekly talk by the manager of a 
department to his own workers, giving them 
a wider grasp of their work 

Company instruction is direct. It can be 
ad: apte od to almost eve ry requirement of a 
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business, and certain practical considera 
tions make it the very quintessence of 
teaching. 


Take the candidate for a job as motor- 
man as an example. He may have 
teamster or laborer previously, and there- 


bee na 


fore has no mechanical or electrical know]- 
edge; but he is strong, intelligent and 
careful, and the trolley superintendent 


undertakes to teach him a new trade in ten 
or fifteen days—the road is waiting for his 
services and the company pays him while he 
is at school; su no time must be lost. 

First they show him what to do by 
letting him do it. The company school- 
room has diagrams and taken-down mech- 
anism to make things plain, and he is 
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given an instruction book to read while he 
learns platform operations at a dummy 
controller. 

When he knows what to do, then he 
must be taught what not to do. That 
involves more insight into electricity and 
its behavior. The danger of running a car 
too long on resistance points is made vivid 
by bringing rheostat and controller in circuit 
and letting the heat run up until it does 
actual, visible damage. The function of 
circuit-breakers on the car is illustrated by 
actually melting wires and fuses. Every- 
thing is shown with apparatus; so that 
when he enters the service he knows what 
he must not do, and knows why, because he 
has seen results with his own eyes, and has 
much clearer ideas on the subject than 
could ever have been learned from books. 

This direct type of instruction is given 
to every kind of employee by every kind of 
employer—shophands are taught to oper- 
ate special machinery; inspectors to detect 
flaws in parts; assemblers to make adjust- 
ments; clerks to fill out forms and classify 
goods; salesmen to give customers correct 
information—and soon. But this direct in- 
struction is only the beginning—the first 
teaching —into which the employer is drawn 
usually as a kind of salvation. 

Napoleon’ s saying about mud generals 
was supplemented by another to the effect 
that every one of his ‘soldiers carried a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack! And this holds 
strictly true of the mud generals created 
in business; for by far the most important 
teaching given employees in every industry 
is that which seeks to fit them for higher 
positions. 

It would seem as though every possible 
variation in schooling had been tried in this 
field. A big company will maintain shop 
schools where its apprentices are given tech- 
nical instruction as they do practical work 
in the shops; and that same company puts 
engineer graduates in overalls and sends 
them out into the shops to learn men and 
management. 


Trackwork in Japanese 


Groups of workers in another concern 
will be brought together for a weekly talk by 
a manager, and from that go on to special 
courses in outside schools—perhaps under 
a company scholarship. Night classes are 
maintained for day workers and day classes 
for night workers. Prizes are offered for 
results shown by employees in independent 
study, and boards of company experts ex- 
amine those who appear before it to demon- 
strate progress and win higher ratings and a 
place farther up the line of promotion. 

For widely scattered organizations, such 
as those of the railroads, the correspon- 
dence-school idea has been adopted—one 
of the Western roads even has a course of 
trackwork in Japanese and reports that 
one Jap out of every four in its trackgangs 
is taking it. 

Business once chafed helplessly under 
the limitations of what its workers knew 
or did not know; but today it is rapidly dis- 
covering that such limitations are largely 
imaginary. 

The boss nowadays thinks as the mother 
did whose boy was sent home from school 
to have his face washed. With sound sense, 
she wrote back to the teacher: ‘When we 
send Jakie by the school, don’t wash 
him—learn him!"’ And the boss no longer 
complains about the shortcomings of the 
employees that fall to his lot—-he proceeds 
to shape them by teaching. 

Editor's Note— This is the last of three articles 
by James H. Collins. 


fl Preparatory Course 


HERE is a judge in Salem, Massa- 

chusetts, who, behind a benignant ex- 
terior, hides an occasional surprise for 
persistent evildoers. Not long ago there 
came up before him for sentence two youths 
who had been guilty of a long sequence 
of misdeeds. Both were under age, each 
having just passed his nineteenth birthday. 
Having been caught with the goods on 
in the hope 
of getting off with a light punishment. 


The judge adjusted his glasses and 


| through them beamed softly at the young 
| lawbreakers. 


“Now then, boys,” he said softly, “I’m 
going to send you two to the state reforma- 
tory for two years apiece’—his voice 
suddenly changed—‘“‘and while you're 
there you can both be studying for the state 
penitentiary!" 
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You'll find real com- 
fort first in a “Natural 
Shape” /ast—the name 
Florsheim in every pair. 


There is a Florsheim dealer 
ready to serve you—if un 


able to locate him—write us. 


$5.0 


Style Book FREE upon request 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Havana Cigars 
Fresh Every Hour 


“Havanas” 
as they are 
rolled— you would have the finest 
smokes on earth 


If you could get your 


fresh each hour —just 
} 


The wonderfully full, rich flavor and 
the delicate aroma, which make 
every puff a pleasure, come from the 
original oil in the tobacco leaf 


This oil evaporates quickly, and 
when it goes, the greater part of the 
flavor goes too. 


I have solved the problem of getting 
cigars fresh by shipping my Roberts 
Hand-made Clear “Havanas” direct 
to private smokers the day after they 
are made. 


And they are so much better when 
purchased this way that today, 
after ten years, the Roberts enjoys 
oneofthewidest sales ofany Havana 
cigar made. 


My direct selling plan also enables 
me to give you most unusual quality 
at a ridiculously small price, as a 
trial at my expense will prove 


Let mesend you my interesting book 
let, “The Roberts Way” — together 
with my “Free-Trial-No-Deposit 
Offer.” You'll find both interesting 
Write today — 


Tampa, Florida 
Roberts Cigars are not sold by Retailers 
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SHIRTS 


for Evening Wear 
N exclusive creations of more than 
ordinary merit. ‘They are exquisitely 
made, equalling the best productions of the 
custom shop. $2.00 up. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers of Arrow Collars 
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~ Extremely simple to operate. The electric model is con- 
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“home, an acetylene model, complete with generator and ready 
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H. C. WHITE COMPANY, 806 River Street, North Bennington, 


Lens Grinders, Makers of Optical Instruments for over 40 Years. Branches: 45 W. Mth St, NewYork: San Francisco: ; 
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All-Weather Treads 


On Dry Roads On Wet Roads 


As smooth as a plain tread. Equally eco- Countless sharp edges face the skidding direc- 
nomical. The blocks are broad and flat. They tion—45 degrees. And the edges stay sharp, 
are regular, so they do not cause vibration. always affording an almost resistless grip. 

The tread is double-thick. It is extra tough. Effective on any slippery road, ice, asphalt or 
The grips last for thousands of miles. And the wet clay. An ever-ready safeguard, matchless 
blocks widen out so they meet at the base, in efficiency, instantly acting in any emergency. 
spreading the strains over the whole fabric sur- And the grips are so deep, so wide-spread and 
face, just as with smooth-tread tires. tough that they never all wear off. 
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Use on Every Wheel in Winter 


We tire makers all made many mistakes The Fourth Advantage used by us alone, adds to our tire cost 


in the early days of anti-skids. $1,500 daily. 
We made the treads too thin, the pro- In No-Rim-Cut Tires Then we combat tread separation by a 


rections too shallow and solt. We used TI _ id = | N Ri patent “rivet fabric.”’ We paid $50,000 to 
rounded edges which often failed to grip. _ Phis adds a fourth advantage to No-Rim- control this method for reducing the waste 
Cut tires. And the other three have made 

of loose treads. 


these tires the most popular tires in the 
world. 


cparatls proyec ions T e ce re } > 7 
par projections. They centered the ii iia iias wate, The Price Men Peo 


strains at small points in the fabric, causing 


short-lived tires You get a tire that can’t rim-cut. And 

So you preferred a plain-tread tire when this great feature, which gives you a feasi- 
thre roads Wwe ren't skiddy And perhaps you ble hookless tire, is controlled by Cx dlyear , : : 
added something extra when you needed secrets Our latest statistics, secured by publi 
anti-skids , accountants, show that 31.8 per cent of all 
clincher tires are discarded for rim-cuts 
only. That’s almost one tire in three. 


| 


Some of us used irregular projections, and 
they caused vibration. Some of us used 


Men who go without these features must 
always pay the price. 


You save in addition the countless blow- 

But now Goodyear inventors have solved outs due to wrinkled fabric. To save this 
all of these problems. They have created for you, No-Rim-Cut tires are final-cured 
an “All-Weather” tread. An enduring anti on air bags skaped like inner tubes. Thus Tires which are final-cured on air save 
skid, combining every plain-tread advan the fabric stretches out, adapting itself to needless blowouts. And tread separation 
tage with a most tenacious grip. actual road conditions. This extra process, is a common fault in tires. 


\ tread for all wheels and all seasons No-Rim-Cut tires, in saving these 
Even last summer it outsold our plain things, save millions of dollars annually. 
treads with users-on the largest-selling \s one result, these tires now outsell any 


tires in the world other tire in the world 
In winter. every careful driver will use OD»»YI Now comes this “‘All-Weather”’ tread, 
All-Weather” treads exclusively. You AKRON, OHIO which ends the troubles you had with 
will find they excel, at every point, all anti-skids. 
old-type anti-skids. And yet eight types No-Rim-Cut Tires Have you on the other hand, a single 
of anti-skids cost more than “All- With All-Weather Treads reason for not adopting No-Rim-Cut 


Weather treads tires ? 


























THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere. Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber. 
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THE SATURDAY 


AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“ Theirs was only a flying visit,’ I ex- 
plained. “I was lucky to get hold of them 
for my dinner.” 

“I’m hanged if I understand this!"’ Reg- 
gie remarked, looking at me suspiciously. 
“Why, I spent the best part of three weeks 
with them in that God-forsaken hole out 
West, and they were as keen as mustard on 
my taking them round London. How long 
have they bee 5 here? 

“Not long,” I answered. 
have some coffee?” 

Reggie ignored the invitation. 

“They’ve got my address and there are 
the directories,”’ he continued. “* The funny 
part of it is, too, that I heard from Mrs. 
Bundercombe a week or so ago, and she 
never said a word about any of them 
coming over.” 

“They seem to have made their minds 
up all of a sudden,” I explained. ‘They 
spoke of it as quite a flying trip.” 

Reggie coughed and stared for a moment 
at the end of his boot. 

“Can't understand it at all!” he repeate d. 

“Devilish queer thing anyway! I s: 
Paul, you're sure it’s all right, I suppose?’ 

“All right? What do you mean?” 

‘Between you and me,” he went on 
“don’t give it away outside this room, you 
know—but there have been rumors going 
about concerning an American and his 
pretty daughter over here—regular wrong 
*uns! They've been up to all serts of tricks 
and only kept out of prison by a fluke.” 

“You're not associating these people, 
whoever they may be, with Mr. and Miss 
Bundercombe?” I asked sternly. 

Reggie gazed once more at the point of 
his boot. 

“The thing is,”’ he remarked, “‘are your 
frie nds Mr. and Miss Bundercombe at all?” 

“Don’t talk rot! * 

“It may be rot,’ 
“or it may not. 
me et them?” 

“If you don’t mind,” I answered, “we 
won't discuss them any longer.” 

“At least,” Reggie insisted, “will you 
tell me this: Where have they been staying 
in London? I shall go there and see whether 
they have left any address for letters to be 
forwarded.” 

“I shall teil you nothing,”’ I decided. 
“As a matter of fact I am finding you rath 
a nuisance.” 

Reggie picked up his hat. 

“There is something more in this,” he 
said didactically, “‘than meets the eye!" 

“Machiavellian!’’ 1 scoffed. “Be off, 
Reggie!” 


““Sure you won't 





* Reggie admitted slowly, 
By the by, where did you 


I had tea with Eve that afternoon and 
broached the subject of Reggie’s visit as 
delicately as I could. 

“You remember Lord Reggie 
I asked. 

““Lord Reggie what!"’ Eve exclaimed. 

“Sidley,” I repeated firmly. ‘He spent 
three weeks with you out at your home in 
Okata. His threatened arrival last night 
was the cause of your father’s precipitate 
retreat, and yours.” 

“Oh, that young man!” 
airily. “Well, what about him?” 

**He has been round to see me this morn- 
I told her “wanted 

she sighed. 

‘London will be getting too hot for us 
soon!” she murmured. “‘Am I engaged to 
him or anything?” 

“Eve,” I said, ““when are you going to 
let me announce our engagement?” 

“Our what?” she demanded. 

* Engagement,”’ I repeated. 
posed to you two or three times. 
it again if you like.’ : 

‘Pray don’t!” she begged. 
going to tell me, are you,”’ she added, look- 
ing at me with wide-open “that I 
have accepted you?” 

“You haven't refused me,” I pointed out. 

“If I haven’t,”” she assured me, “it has 
been simply to save your feelings.” 

I gulped down a little rising 
indignation. 

“You must marry sometime, 
said. ‘There isn’t anyone in 
there?”’ 

‘There are a great many,” she assured 
me. “It was to get away from them, as 
much as anything, that I came over with 
father on this business trip.” 

“Business trip!”’ I groaned. 

“Oh! I dare say it all seems very dis- 
graceful to anyone like you. you who were 


Sidley?” 


Eve 


remarked 


ing, your address. 


‘| have pro- 


I will do 
“You are not 


eyes, 


storm of 


Eve,” I 


America, is 


born with plenty of money and have never 
been obliged to earn any, and have mixed 
with respec table people all your life!"’ she 
exclaimed. “All the same, let me tell you 
there are plenty of charming and delightful 
people going about the world earning their 
living by their wits—simply because they 
are forced to. There is more than one code 
of morals, you know.” 

I flatter myself that at this point I was 
tactful. 

“My dear Eve,” 





I reminded her, “you 
forget that I have joined the gang—! 
mean,” I corrected myself hastily, “that 
I have offered to associate myself with you 
and your father in any of your enterprises 
I am perfectly willing to give up anything 
in life you may consider too respectable 
At the same time I must say there are 
limits so far as you are concerned.” 

She pouted a little. 

“T hate being out of things,” 


“ 


she said. 
No need for you to be altogether!” 
I continued. ‘Now if I could institute a 
real big affair in the shape of a bucke tshop 
swindle, in which your father and I could 
play the principal parts and you become 
merely a subordinate, such as a typist or 
something—what about that, eh?” 

“It doesn’t sound very amusing for me,” 
she objected. “How much should we 
mi ake? 

“Thousands,” I assured her, “ 
properly engineered.” 

“TI think,” she said re flectively, “that 
father would be very glad of a few thou- 
sands just now. He says the market over 
here, for such little trifle S as we have come 
across, is very restricted.’ 

I groaned under my breath. In imagina- 
tion I could see Mr. Parker bartering with 
some shady individual for Lady Enter 
dean’s cameo brooch! I reverted to our 
previous subje ct of conversation. 

‘Eve,” I went on, “I hate to seem te- 
dious—but the question of our engagement 
still hangs fire.” 

‘You persistent person!” she sighed. 
‘Tell me, if I married you would all those 
people we met last night be nice to me?” 

“Of course they would,” ! assured her 
‘They are only waiting for a word from 
you. I think they must have an idea 
already. I am not in the habit of giving 
dinner parties with a young lady as guest 
of honor.” 

She was thoughtful for a few moments, 
and her eyes lit up with reminiscent humor. 

“Dear me!” she murmured. “If only 
they knew! They hadn't any suspicions, 
I suppose, about those — those little trifles?”’ 

“None,” I replied. “‘I put it all on to 
a waiter.” 

“How clever of you! You really do seem 
to be a most capable person 
masterful! I begin to fear that some day 
you'll have your own way.” 

Her eyes laughed at me. There was 
something softly provocative in them—a 
new and kinder light. I bent over her and 
kissed } . She sat still. 

“Mr. Walmsley!” 

“It’s usual among 
I pleaded. 

“Is it!’ she remarked coldly 
the man, as a rule, wait to be 
is engaged?”’ 

‘Not in this country,” I declared. “I 
have heard that Americans are rather shy 
about that sort of thing. Englishmen Ja 

“Oh, bother Englishmen!” she exclaimed 
stamping her foot. “I don't believe a word 
I've ever heard about them. I suppose now 
I shall have to marry you! 

“IT don’t see any way out of it,”’ I 
readily. 

She held up her finger. The door was 
quietly opened. Mr. Parker entered 

He was followed by the most utterly 
objectionable and repulsive-looking person 
I have ever set eyes on in my life—a young 
man, thin and of less than medium height 


if it were 


and s¢ 


quite 
engaged couples,” 


‘Doesn't 
quite sure he 


agret d 


flashily dressed in cheap clothes, with 
patent boots and briliiant necktie. His 
cheeks were sallow; and his eyes, deeply 
inset, were closer together than any I have 


ever seen. 
‘My dear,” Mr. Parker exclaimed, “‘le 
me present Mr. Moss—my daughter, sir; 


Mr. Walmsley—also one of us. I have 
been privileged,”” Mr. Parker continued, 


dropping his voice a little, “‘to watch Mr. 
Moss at work this afternoon; and I car 
assure you that a more consummate artist 
I have never seen—in Wall Street, at a 
racetrack meeting, or anywhere else.” 
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of watches—a genuine 


Just as the great crises of life reveal the real fiber and character 
of men, so does this crucial test of watch quality bring out its in-built 
A watch that runs accurately for 


twenty-four hours 


It's a member of the aristocracy 


- South Bend” 


The same rigid character tests you 
employ in choosing your inner circle of 
friends, should govern your « hoice of a 
watch—your most intimate possession 

The matter of price is of little moment 
in buying a lifetime timepiece. 


You are justified in 


gratifying your 
pride —in getting the best there is 
You are making an investment that 


will be ticking off dividends for the one 
to whom your South Bend descends 

Besides, it 1s truest economy to own a 
watch that’s immune to the thousand 
and one internal troubles that beset the 
common watch 


Millions have seen, in jew elers’ win 
dows, the supreme test of time-keeping 
accuracy —the South Bend Watch, 


cake of ice, keeping pertect time 
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The South Bend Watch Co., 12 State St., South Bend, Ind. 
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other wat ches | 
We cannot explain, in this limited 
space, just what that something is 
But the South Bend jeweler can not 


but can actually mak« 
Ask him about it. Have him 
South Bend models 


only explain it, 
you see it 


show you all the 


Be sure to ask specifically to examine 


the double-roller South Bend Watch 


This type of watch is as far in advance 
I 


ot the ordinary single roller movement | 


as the four-cylinder car is ahead of the 


little old * ‘one lunger.” 

You can afford a South Bend —y 
$15 to $100. We 
for our little brochure, “How 
to Select a Good Watch.’ 
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H. G. MeFADDIN & CO. 
37 Warren St. New York 


You Can Copy 100 Letters with 
One Sheet of MultiKopy 


MultiKopy is the carbon paper with a pet 
fectly This to 
gether with its unique formula, gives 
greatest durability. One sheet of 


smooth surface quality, 
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CARBON PAPER 


will make 100 copies. MultiKopy makes 
20 copiesat one writing. And each will be 
clean, clear, non-smudging, non-fading and 
legible as long as the paper lasts. Don't 
take any more chances with cheap, poorcar- 
bon paper; insist on MultiKopy and be safe. 
Write for Free Sample Sheet 
F. S.WEBSTER CO. , 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Moss smiled deprecatingly and | 
jerked his head sideways. 

“The old un’s pretty fly!’’ he remarked, 
as he laid his hat on the table. 

“T am very glad to know Mr. Moss, of 
course,”’ Eve said; “but I am not in the 
least in sympathy with the—er—branch of 
our industry he represents. You know, 
daddy, it’s much too dangerous and nota 
bit remunerative.” 

“To a certain extent, 
father admitted, 


my dear,” her 
“T am with you. Not all 
the way though. One needs, of course, to 
discriminate. Personally I must admit 
that the nerve and actual genius required in 
finger manipulation have always attracted 
me.” 

Mr. Moss paused, with his glass halfway 
to his lips. He jerked his head in the 
direction of Mr. Parker. 

“He is one for the gab, ain’t he?” he 
remarked confidentially to me. 

For the life of me, at that moment I 
could not tell whether to leave the room in 
a fit of angry disgust or to accept the ludi- 
crous side of the situation and laugh. 
Fortunately for me, perhaps, I caught Eve's 
eye, in which there was more than the 
suspicion of a twinkle. I chose, therefore, 
the latter alternative. Mr. Moss watched 
us for a moment curiously. 

“What might your line be, guvnor?”’ he 
asked as he set down his glass. 

“Oh, anything that’s going,” 
carelessly. ‘“‘City work is 
specialty.” 

“T know!”’ Mr. Moss exclaimed quickly. 
“Slap-up offices; thousands of letters a 
day full of postal orders; shutters up sud- 
denly—and bunco! Fine appearance for the 
job!” he added admiringly. 

Eve sat down and began to laugh softly 
to herself. She had a habit of laughing 
almost altogether with her eyes in a way 
that expressed more genuine enjoyment 
than anything I have ever realized. She 
rocked herself gently backward and for- 
ward. Mr. Moss looked at us both a little 
suspiciously. 

“Seem to be missing the joke a bit—I 
do!” he remarked. 

Eve sat up and was instantly grave. 

“It is your clear-sighted way of putting 
things,” she explained softly. ‘“‘You seem 
to understand people so thoroughly.” 

“TI don’t generally make no mistake 
about the number of beans in the game,” 
Mr. Moss observed in a self-congratulatory | 
tone. “I can tell a crook from a mug a bit 
quicker than most.” 

“T have suggested to Mr. Moss, 
dear,” Mr. Parker intervened, 
toward us with beaming face, 
early dinner—say, 
we are, you know. 
to you? 

“Certainly!”’ Eve assented promptly. 

“Mr. Moss will tell us some of his little 
adventures,’’ Mr. Parker continued, with 
satisfaction. ‘‘Considering that he has 
had twelve years’ continual work, I think 
you'll all agree with me that his is a wonder- 
ful record. He has been compelled to enter 
into a little involuntary—er—retirement 
only once during the w hole of that time.” 

Mr. Moss looked a little puzzled. 

“He means lagged, don’t he?” he 
remarked, a light breaking in on him. 
“Only once in my life—and that for a tri- 
fling beano—a lady’s bag and a couple of 
wipes. I tell you it’s no joke nowadays, 
though. They do watch you! The profes 
sion ain’t what it was. 

“You will come with us, won’t you, Mr. 
Walmsley?” Eve begged, turning to me. 

“*T shall be delighted,”’ I answered, with 
strenuous mendacity. “Did you say 
Stephano’s, or what do you think of one of 
these places closer at hand? I was told of 
a little restaurant in Soho the other day, 
where the cooking is remarkable.” 

“T’m all for Stephano’s,”” Mr. Moss 
declared, grinning; “‘and the sooner the 
better. One of the neatest pieces of busi- 
ness I ever did in my life I brought off 
there in the old bar. To tell you the truth, 
I’m getting a bit peckish.”’ 

“There is no reason,” Mr. Parker 
agreed, ““why we should not dine at once. 
It is very nearly seven o'clock. What do 
you say ae 

“Yoicks! Tally-ho, for the 
Mr. Moss exclaimed, with spirit. 

We started off—four in a taxi. It was 

Mr. Moss who, with florid politeness, 

handed Eve to her seat; and it was Mr. 
Moss who entertained us on the wey with 
light conversation. 


I replied 
rather my 


my 
turning 
‘just a little 
at Stephano’s—just as 
Will this be agreeable 


Strand!” 
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Children Healthy 


Protect them from colds with 
a drink of hot bouillon before 
and after playing out of doors. 
The most delicious bouillon, 
tasting of beef (or chicken), 
vegetables and seasoning, is 
made in an instant—the chil- 
dren love to make it for them- 
selves —by simply dropping an 
Armour Bouillon Cube into a 
cup of hot water. 
and Druggists Everyt 
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“Remember your 
Sylvodora Toilette 
Petite” 


Wherever you go — by boat, rail or 
motor car —take this charming, 
dainty and useful packet with you. 








It contains a 50c cake of Sylvodora 
‘Toilet Soap (imported from France 
and wti/ity sizes of three other 
Sylvodora toilet luxuries—Lilatlor 
Perfume, Violet Toilet Water and 
Rosatale Voilet Powder — total 
value $1. 












Penslar Stores everywhere are selling the 
$1 Sylvodora Toilette Petite (one to a 
customer) for 50 cents, just to demonstrate 

to discriminating women the superb perfection of 
Sylvodora perfumes and toilet articles. 
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There 1s a Penslar store in your neighborhood. The Penslar sign on door ov 
. - Ps : a 
window 1s the unfailing ‘*Sign of a Good Drug Store. 
Among the best known of the Penslar products are the Sylvodora Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps and Toilet Powders. There are twelve of these perfumes (such 
as Lilaflor, Violaflor, Gardenflor, Cyclamen des Alpes, et and twelve 
toilet waters (of the same odors ach is alluring, exquisite, individual 
‘ , : . - : 
Ihere are also the Sylvodora Toilet Soaps (25 and 50 cents), bland as 
cream and delicately scented; Sylvodora Face Powder, 50 cents, remarkably 
adherent and practically invisible; Sylvodora Toilet Powders, 50 cents, in 
unique glass flasks— Rosatalc, Violatale and Lilatal 
The Sylvodora line is prepared for exclusive sale in the Penslar Stores. 
| How to get Sylvodora Toilette Petite 
} Ow to get your Oyivodora iouette retite 
. 
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If your nearest Per sla otore is not quite near enou h, Sel d S50 cents (st mops or « 
| ’ 
to the Peninsular Chemical Company, Detroit, Mich., the Sylvodora Toilette Petit 
‘ will be delivered to your address With it will be included a attractive 
little manual, ~ Toilet Art,” which gives helpful advice on the modern t 
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Only One Thing Ever Starts a Gasoline Motor — Hot 
Vapor—Gasoline in Liquid Form Never Started Anything! 
For Use On Any — : . This newinvention 
Auto Whether » v fills Your Manifold 
E d Ww th ne With Hot Vapor— 
“quippe . ~ V, Delivers Hot 
Self Starter or tv t ¢ 2] OF /, 7 Z Vapor Direct to 
Not. pf WANE WZ Firing Chamber. 


Easily and Quickly Attached to any Auto 


Sold On Guarantee to Satisfy. Return After 30 Days If You Can 
Do Without It—Money Back. Price $8.00 complete, Ready to 
attach. When ordering mention make of car, size of gasoline 
feed line and whether gravity or force feed. 


Turn small switch on the dash; thencrank your motor 

in the usual way and an immediate start is assured 

regardless of weather conditions or poor gasoline. 
What Sure-Start Electric Vaporizer Does 


by an electrical 
compartment and 
form of a hot vapor 
that assures a start. 


Gasoline from main feed line is admitted to vaporizer 
valve. Gasoline then runs through an electrically t « 

¢ then admitted into the intake manifold in t 
Sure-Start fills the manifold with Hot Gasoline Vapor 


A Wonderful Invention 














The Sure-Start Electric Vaporizer has been pronounced the most impor 
tant new idea or invention in motor equipment for 10 years. It eliminates 
Bure-Start bie tr porizer—One all ting troubles—all liquid priming—long-time cranking—and all 
Hall kaa ze Weight 1 inces st esting troubles « aused by cold weather or low grade gasoline 
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Sure-Start Electric Vaporizer 


needs no attention after being once 
attached te your car. Can be used 
or not, at your discretion. Does not 
interfere with the regular workings 


of the car 
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rolonged strain Order it now and end your gasoline is not vaporizing ure-Start, used in con 
start! ng trouble Your Self Starter no matter nection with a Self Starter mates a start absolutely 
what style it isis really a self cranker relieves certain. Sure-Start really saves your batteries when 
ou merely of the engine-turning burden So far so used and is a big economy Its consumption of 
all right But Starting Troubles sometimes happen current is insignificant 
Sure-Btart is ex nical in its operation A very emall amount of electric current from any ordinary 6 volt 
battery supplies vaporizer Sure-Start mlectrkk Vaporizer in conjunction with electric, air or mechanical 
starters makes t peration ideal and gives results that make it indispensable 
Get a sure, dependable start with a SURE-START and avoid broken arms. 
Money Back After 30 Days Trial, if you wish it. Order Direct. Address 





W. E. & J. H. DODSON, Sales Agents 
UNITED MOTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. C, Suite 1202 Association Bldg. , Chicago, Illinois 




























A Bromide 


is one who gives use- 
less Christmas pres- 
ents — just to “‘hold 
his end up. 


Don’t Be 


a Bromide 


Give your friends Christ- 
mas presents they want— 
















not presents they’re going 
to wrap up and give to 





someone else a year hence. 






NY friend will appreciate a year’s subscription to some good maga- 
i zine. ‘There’s real pleasure in store for him. Fifty-two times 
a year the postman will remind him that last Christmas you thought of 
him -— and weren't a bromide. 








Send us the names and addresses of the friends you mean to favor. 
your remittance of $1.50 each ($1.75 in Canada). Tell us 
the subscriptions are Christmas gifts. 
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Chen, to reach each of them on Christmas morning, we will mail 
one of the beautiful Maxfield Parrish announcements, stating that 74e 







Saturday Evening Post will be sent for a year —at your request. The 
copies will follow weekly. Address your letter to 
PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
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DESERT STUFF 





December 6, 19/5 


(Continued from Page 8 


The saddling of Aladdin was not accom- 
plished without bloodshed. One of the 
attendants relaxed his vigilance for an in- 
stant and suffered a painful nip on the 


| shoulder. 


“Aisy!”’ said Tim Kelly. “I've been told 
that Billy Ward starves his livestock and I 
belave it.” 

“‘Now, Buck,” said Montague, “‘I want 
you to ride over about half a mile and then 
turn and gostraight along that ridge against 
the skyline. The other camels will follow, 


| so you won’t have to worry about them. 


| mile of you to make Aladdin nervous. 


I'll keep these people back out of the way 
so there won’t be anybody within half a 
Take 
your time about it and finish with a run.” 
“T’ll do my best, Jim,” said Buck, whose 
eyes were fixed upon the attendant’s 
shoulder; “‘but I warn you, if this camel 
bites me his name ismud. I'll get himsure!”’ 
“Rats! You talklikeachild! Keep your 
legs back out of the way and he can’t hurt 
you.” 
“The deuce he can’t!”’ sneered Buck. 
“He’s got a neck made out of rubber!” 
“All set!” said Tim Kelly. ‘The noble 


| . "4 : oo 
| ship o’ the desert is ready to sail. 


Three men held Aladdin’s head while 
Buck swung himself between the high horns 
of the camel saddle and thrust his sandals 
into the stirrups. 

“Better say goodby to us, folks,” he 

called. “‘One of us might not come back. 
Leggo of his head. Hup, you! 

Aladdin heaved himself to his feet with 
a racking series of convulsions, whistled 
through his nostrils, shook his head from 
side to side, made a futile though earnest 
attempt to reach one of Buck’s knees and 
then lumbered forward, the circus camels 
following in his wake. 


**Fine!”’ said the director. ‘“‘ Charlie, be 


| ready to catch em as soon as they straighten 


out along the ridge. Get as much of the 
foreground as you can and mighty little 
sky.” 

“Even so,” said the camera man. 

“Buck doesn’t seem to be having any 
trouble,” remarked Montague. “It’s the 
first time I ever knew him to kick about a 
riding stunt. Said he’d kill the camel if he 
got bit.” 

“Oh, well,” said Leslie reassuringly, “you 
know how Buck is. He wouldn't hurt a fly, 
but he likes to talk.” 

The string of camels grew small in the 
distance, turned at a right angle and swung 
up the ridge, the white leader plodding 
along at a sedate pace 

“That's the stuff!" said Montague. 
“They ought to be moving a little faster 
than that though. Why doesn’t he hurry 
‘em up a little?” 

Evidently the same ideaoccurred to Buck, 
for he was seen to flap his elbows and kick 
Aladdin violently in the ribs. The white 
neck curved backward in protest and at the 
same instant the camel made a mighty leap, 
lurched in his stride and fell headlong. 
Before his knees crumpled under him the 
other camels were in full flight, and the 
wind bore the short, crashing report of a 
heavy revolver. 

“He shot him! Buck shot him!” 
Ben Leslie, starting to run. 

The population of Daggettsurged forward 
like a wave. 

“Out of the picture! Keep out of the 
picture!"’ bellowed Montague. 

“Too late,” said the imperturbable 
Dupree. “Ben spilled the beans. He cut 
across in front just as the camels started to 
scatter.” 


yelled 


All things considered, it was a very com- 
plete case of circumstantial evidence. 

Ben Leslie and Jimmy Montague, distanc- 
ing the field and finishing a stride apart, 
found Aladdin dead upon the ground with 
a ragged hole in the side of his head. Buck 
Parvin, a trifle white about the lips, was 
sitting beside the body of the camel, ex- 
amining an ugly wound below his right knee. 

“You fool! What did you shoot him 
for?” panted Leslie. 

“Me?” said Buck blankly. “I never did 
no such thing! I was booting him to make 
him run and he reached round and took a 
chunk out of my leg. Just as he got me 
Pow! and down he goes like a landslide! I 
lit on my head and was sort of knocked 
silly for a minute, and when I came to I 


| looked all round, but I couldn't see a thing. 


| That's straight goods. 


| 


Montague shook his head. 


said you'd 
Let me see that gun!” 

Buck handed over his weapon with a 
sickly grin. 


“It sounds fishy to me. You 
do it if he bit you. 


“Jim,” said he, “I was only bluffing 
about that; honest, I was. I’m telling you 
right; I didn’t shoot him and I don’t know 
who did.” 

By this time the audience was arriving. 
The citizens of Daggett surrounded the 
dead camel and filled the air with ejacula- 
tions and profane comment. 

“Hesaid one of ’em mightn’tcome back!” 

“Don’t look like he’d bite anybody else 
in a hurry.” 

“ Deader’n a nit!” 

“Camels is expensive 
they?” 

“Been me, I’d just banged him on the 
head with the butt. No need to kill him. 


critters, ain’t 


Shame, I say! 
“Loaded with cartridges,” said Mon- 
tague, “‘and one empty.” 


“Weil, I can explain that,” said Buck, 
looking about him at a circle of accusing 
faces. “I loaded her because I thought I 
might get a shot at a coyote or something. 
When she’s loaded I always carry her with 
the trigger on an empty. She’s safest that 
way. Jim, on the level, you don’t think I 
shot that poor ole camel, do you? Ben, 
you know I wouldn’t do a trick like that, 
no matter how bad he bit me. I was just 
talking, that’s all; I ——” 

*“There’s no need for you to talk 
more, Parvin,” said the director. 
killed an animal that was worth a lot of 
money and you've ruined a fine picture. 
You’re through, so far as working with this 
company is concerned.” 

“Canned,am 1?" Buck rose and stripped 
off the burnoose, which he threw on the 
ground at Montague’s feet. ‘“‘Seems to me, 
Jim, we've worked together long enough 
for you to give me the benefit of the doubt. 
No?” 

He laughed reckiessly. 

““Oh, well, it’s all in a lifetime, I reckon. 
The truth ain’t good enough forsome people. 
You might do me one favor though: Keep 
that gun till you get cooled out and sensible, 
and then let any of these old-timers tell you 
whether she’s been fired lately.” 

Montague turned on his heel without a 
word or a look. 

Buck was !eft alone with Aladdin. He 
looked down at the sprawling legs and the 
grotesquely twisted neck and shook his 
head. 

“You poor ole son-of-a-gun!"’ 
“T didn’t like a bone in your head and I 
talked rough to you, but I wouldn’t have 
bushwhacked you like this!” 


any 
“You've 


said Buck. 


vi 

HE desert moon shone down on two men 

sitting upon a baggage truck in front 
of the depot. 

“It’s too good an idea to waste,” said 
Montague. “Of course it won't be quite as 
effective without the white camel, but the 
picture can be worked out some other way. 
It’s up to us to make as much as we can out 
of the trip. What do you think Ward will 
soak us for Aladdin?” 

“Enough,” said Ben Leslie, 
probably want to kill me. 
lot of that white camel.” 

“Have you seen Buck?” 

“Yes. He's down at the saloon, telling 
his troubles and waiting for the midnight 
train. I lent him ten dollars and then he 
offered to lick me.’ 

“Still denying it, is he?” 

“Absolutely! That was why he wanted 
to fight. You know, Jim, it ain’t like Buck 
to lie, and he sticks to it that somebody else 
fired the shot.” 

“No chance!" said Montague. “ Didn't 
he say he’d kill the camel if he bit him? 
Didn't he have an empty shell in his gun? 
If anybody else was round there, why didn’t 
we see him? 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” piped a 
thin voice. A small figure approached, 
coming from the direction of the corrals. 
“Here's Uncle Jimmy back again! The 
coyotes ain't got him yet and they never 
will —— Oh, excuse me! I didn’t notice 
you was strangers!” 

‘That's all right,”’ said Leslie 

“ How’ re you making it?” 

“Fair,” said Uncle Jimmy. “Fair to 
middlin’. Can't complain. I still got my 
jacks and my outfit, and that'll be oa 
to bury me when the time comes. Just get 


“and he'll 
Billy thought a 


carelessly 
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Christmas Presents 
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brother or fnend with a set of 


LARTER 
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& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


the additional pleasure is afforded of showing how 
easily they are operated, with nothing to come 
apart or to lose 
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THE SATURDAY 


back from a trip. I see they captured then 
wild camels; got a whole corral full of ‘em 
over yonder.” 

“Wild camels?” said Montague, sud 
denly interested. 

“Why, yes, wasn’t you readin’ about 
them wild camels in the newspapers?” The 
little old man cackled and slapped his knees 
“By jocks, they never would have got ‘em 
if it hadn’t been for me! Yes, sir, they got 
Uncle Jimmy to thank for that job!" 

Ben Leslie nudged Montague. 

“What job was that?” 

“Why, rounding up them camels,” said 
Uncle Jimmy, sitting down upon the bag 
gaye truck. “ You see, | was warned about 
‘em. Out here about a week ago I picked 
up a newspaper and there was a whole page 
in it about them camels. It seems they had 
a leader, a big white feller, and he used to 
roam round nights trying to find somebody 
to tromp on. Come awful clost to gettir 
feller named Tom Smith. I knowed ther 
was only one thing to do and that was to 
keep my eye pet led for that white camel, 
him being the leader and havin’ it in for 


prospectors, as you migl tsay. i was alraiad 






he'd come loping along some night, f 
me out like a flapjack and leave me for the 
coyotes. I gotsol’ds 
but nothing come of it 
“When I got pretty clost to town I fig 
gered that I was safe and sort of forgot 
about them wild camels. This afternoon | 
was out here a ways, the other side of : 
little rise of ground, following up some float 





t 7 ’ f } 
t up waiting for him 


My jacks was over about a mile away in a 
draw. All of a sudden I heard a noise and | 
looked up I was on my hands and knees 
gentlemen—and there was that white came 
right on top of me! Yes, sir, and what's 
more there was a ghost ridin’ him —I seen 
him as plain as I see you.” 

“And so you're the " Montague 
stopped, for Leslie nudged him again. 

**Don't you see he’s crazy?" whispered 
Ben. “Let him talk! Go on, old-timer. 
You saw the camel and the ghost riding 
him. What did you do then?” 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Uncle Jimmy, 
‘I grabbed for ole Sitting Bull—-that's 
the gun I had wh I was fightin’ Injuns 
with Crook—and I cut her loose and down 
he come like a thousand of bricl I don't 
rightly know what happened after that 
because it just rained camels all round me 
There must have been a million of ’em 
they come from everywhere! I knowed they 
was after me for shooting that white leader, 
and I bet.no jackrabbit could have out-run 
me gettin’ away from there. Yes, sir, I 
certainly sifted some sand ig 

Ben Leslie chuckled and leaped from the 
truck, disappearing in the direction of the 
saloon. Uncle Jimmy paused, startled. 

‘I might have knowed nobody would 
believe me,” said he. “‘ But I didn’t dream 
it, else how come they to have a whole 
corral full of camels over yonder? And the 
thing that gets me is where did all them 
people come from so quick? I looked back 
once ant % 

Sounds of argument came out of the 
darkness. 

“You leggo my arm, Ben Leshlie!”’ 
a thick voice. ‘* You ain't no frien’ of mine 
You said I shot poor ol’ "Laddin you said 
it and Montague said it. I never hurt dumb 
alimal my whole life! Leggo my arm!” 

“It’s all right, Buck!” Ben’s voice rar 
out cheerfully. “‘ You didn’t shoot him; 
was an old nut of a prospector. We've got 
him over here at the depot.” 

““Wha—wha’'s that?” roared Buck, im 
mediately militant. “You got him 
shot "Laddin? Killed that ol’ white camel? 
Where is he? Show’m to me, Ben! We'll 
fix him!” 

Une le Jimmy Belcher slid off the t aggage 
truck with surprising agility for one of his 
ripe years and backed swiftly away into the 
shade of the depot building, fumbling at hi 
hip. Buck, coming up at a run and being 
in no condition to distinguish friend from 
foe, hurled himself upon Montague with a 
triumphant whoop. 

“Here he is! Fetch a rope, Ben! Dog 
gone you--you won't—murder no more 
movin’ pitcher—camelsh!"’ And at every 
other word he banged Montague’s head 
upon the baggage truck. 

Uncle Jimmy Belcher, pausing at the far 
end of the freight shed, heard the request 
for a rope and the uproar which followed it 
He did not linger, but slipped inconspic- 
uously round the corner and faded away 
in the direction of the corrals, Sitting Bu 
unlimbered for immediate action 

“Too darn much going on round here to 
suit us, Jimmy!” he wheezed. ‘ What say 
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The tiniest break 
in the skin may mean 
infection — 


“New-Skin kills germs! 


New-Skin formsan antis@ptic, waterproof coating undet 
which the wound heals in a natural, healthy manne 
lhe coating is transparent, flexible, and can be washed 
without coming off until you want it to come off 


drugeist r send 1 Sc in stamp 
size y P ‘ost Addre Dept. A, 
NEWSKIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


Carry New-Skin with you. 


Shopping for Lane 


} ] 
Here is land ly ng in one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of 
the section between the Hudson and Connecticut —a valley that 
used to be the seat of an old colonial aristocracy, where most of the 


buildi 


ngs could not be replaced now for less than $20,000 or $30,000 
If you have the least desire to own a bit of land of your own and 
think a farm beyond the dreams of avarice, you should read the 
series of six articles by A. C. Laut, telling about the bargains in old 
farms, on good roads, within a hundred miles of New York City, 
that can be picked up at from $10 to $50 an acre. A thousand dollar 
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wear doesn’t prove them the best over 


ever had on, take them back and get your money 


To’ Merchants—Act Quickly! 


The exclusive sale of HEADLIGHT overalls for your 


PIONEERS OF 
CIWEIZATION 
LS TENE NOA 


ee 


town is a valuable asset——act quickly! —while your con 
petitor is making up his mind Mail this coupon toda 
90 Day Trial Order 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, Mich 
You may ship us a well selected assortment of 
state how man lozen 
Headlight overalls, accompanied b uur full 
quipment of advertising matter— po 








bill board with our name as exclusi 

tore cards, display sign book 

time bo for distribution, electros for | 

newspaper aleo one HEADLIGHT nd 

display 

It is understood we can return any of 
overall if unsold after ninety day 
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Factories: Detroit and Port Huron, Mich., St. Louis, Mo., Sarnia, Ont. 
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We'll Find the 
Money 


which is so acceptable to 
every girl at this season 


If You’ll Find the 
‘Time 

If you are in earnest like 

the girls whose methods 


and successes are de- 
scribed in this booklet, 


You'll Find 
The Time 


‘T Found: An Hour,’ has just 
It is written and printed just for you—that is, if 
you are a busy girl who would turn your spare moments into money. 
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get my hands on the fellow who wrote 
| that article about the wild camels! He’s 
responsible for everything!" 





touching 
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| we git our jacks and leave this fool town 


flat on its back? Yes, sir, let’s us do that! 
Too many camels and eediots in Daggett 
this evening! You reckon we better hurry 
some? Why, yes, Jimmy, you surely ain’t 
forgot how to run, have you?” 


“Well, o’ course, Jim,” said Buck, rock- 
ing unsteadily upon his high hee ls, but 
slightly sobered by violent exercise, “‘ you've 
*pologized to me and I've "pologized to you 
and they ain’t no more to be said. You fired 
me this afternoon for killin’ a white camel 
and I bumped your head just now, and it 
turns out that we was both after another 
fell’r and he got away. You got a sore head 
and I got a sore leg. That makes us even. 
No hard feelings? Shake!” 

“No hard feelings,” said Montague, 
a lump back of his ear. I’m 
sorry I accused you of shooting the camel, 
Buck, but the evidence 

**She did look bad, for a fact!” 
magnanimously. 

You'd better go to bed now, 
Montague. “You've got a 
work ahead of you.” 

“IT still got my li'l ol’ job?” 

“Yes, and tomorrow 
camel that won't bite.” 

“Nothin’ could be 
abs’looly!”’ said Buc 
exit upon the arm of Ben Leslie. 

Jimmy Montague remained seated 
the baggage truck, wrapped in thought. 


’ advised 
hard day’s 


asked Buck. 
we'll pick out a 


fairer than that 


He 


was patching together the old, old hodge- | 


and effect. 


podge of cause 
said he at last, “ 


“By golly!” I'd like to 


Three shadowy figures slipped into the 
desert and headed toward the east. The 
faint night breeze carried a yelping, snarling 
chorus. Uncle Jimmy Belcher smiled as he 
whacked his burros with a barrel stave. 

“Got a reg’lar camp meecing tonight, 
ain't you?” he cackled. “Well, you can 
thank me for it. Camel meat’s pretty good, 
hey? Jimmy, what say we sleep out here 
somewhere? Why, seein’ that they’ve got 
the rest of them wild camels hived up in a 
corral I reckon it would be safe enough. 
Yes, sir, this is the place for us—right out 
in the sand. We never did care much for 
city life nohow.”’ 


More Light on the Sum 


HE sun is soon to be subjected to the 

most careful watching that has ever 
been attempted of anybody or anything, 
for it is now planned to have it under close 
observation every minute, year in and year 
out, for an indefinite number of years. 
Clouds will be the only hindrance to abso- 
lutely complete and continuous observa- 
tion; and even clouds will not hinder much, 
for the observers will be located in places 
where clouds are infrequent. 

In California, India and New Zealand 
the watchers will be stationed; so when 
the observers in one place close shop at sun- 
set they will know that observers in a dis- 
tant land have already seen their sunrise 
and are on the job for the day. 

Though the sun looks the same day after 
day it really varies in many ways that can 
be detected by telescopes and other instru- 
ments. Its changes affect the weather on 
the earth. Few of the solar observers are 
prepared yet tosay that eventually they will 
be able to make weather predictions based 
on their study of the sun; yet most of them 
hope that this may sometime be possibie. 

They are also after other things besides 
weather predictions, but things that at pres- 
ent would be interesting only to scientists. 
Sunspots come and go on the sun and seem 
to have something to do with the sun’s heat 
that reaches us and with the magnetism of 
the sun, which now seems to have some con- 
nection with magnetic storms on the earth. 
It is not beyond reasonable hope that the 
study of the sun will lead to reliable predic- 


rs 


| tions of hot summers or of cold summers, 


| study 
| progress on the subject. 


mild winters or cold winters. 

Two of the solar observatories for this 
have for some years been making 
There has, how- 
ever, been a gap in the twenty-four hours’ 
watching; and to fill that gap an observa- 
tory in New Zealand is soon to be fitted 
out, the money required for this purpose 
having been donated by a wealthy New 
Zealand citizen when a noted 
observer called on New Zealand to help in 
the work. 


said Buck 


k, making a dignified | 
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‘Endless Chain” 
of PROFITS for 
Oliver Local Agents 


Every Oliver Typewriter in use is 


an active ally of the Local Agent 
It's an animated advertisemer " 
silent salesman—a preacher of efh 
ciency constantly winning Is 
tomers and swelling the agent's 
profits. Think what that means to 
the Local Agent—an / ndless Chain 
of Profits! 
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“Oh Dear! 

How annoying! 
I shall go back 
and change my stockings. 
There is a tear 
in both of 


them.’ 


have to 


You should wear 


HEMNIT No. 2310 Winter Weight 
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$300,000.00 Invested In 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Service 




















HAT'S the investment in Stewart-Warner And this service, the greatest in the automo- handle our instruments as a side line They 
speedometer service W e could spend bile accessory business, involves an investment are our own direct branc he Ss, in « harge of our 
less, but we know that a lesser amount of well over $300,000.00, own district managers and a corps of expert, 
would not give adequate service. And Stewart- Warner service is individual and factory-trained mechanics 
Our branches and service stations are located exclusive. It is not affiliated, or in any way con- Our liberal guarantee is further proof of our 
in every prominent city in America. See map nected, with any other line of business everlasting willingness to serve every Stewart 
above This investment is tremendous. In ad- We are interested in speedometers only, and or Warner owner This guarantce covers a 
dition,we maintain branches in Canada, Europe, therefore must make good on speedometers only. period of one year of service and is dated from 
Asia Sout h Ameri a, South A fric a, Australia Our branc hes are not chains of stores that the time a car goes int« the hands of the indi 
and New Zealand. Another tremendous invest- vidual owner. It requires no lawyer to interpret 
ment In America we operate fifteen huge this guarantee We do exactly what it says 
« omple te fac tory branc hes, located in all of the Our Liberal It means just what i says Re ad it caretulls 
\ prin ipal automobile centers. We are do ng all in our power more than 
In addition to these are sixty complete service 1 Year Guarantee anyone else is doing—to make this service abso 
stations, We have “ estab! shing crews” on the E will repair or replace absolutely lutely perfect. If you, an automobile owner or 
road now, opening up additional service stations free of charge at our factory, dealer or manufacturer, can suggest my Ww 
every day Before long we will have over one branches or at any of our authorized provement, your suggestion will be more th in 
hundred service stations in operation, exclusive service stations any Stewart Speedometer welcomed. Do not hesitate to make them 
of our factory branches. It is our intention to im- or Warner Auto-Meter or part that Write us night now 
mediately spre ad this toa total of one hundred proves defective in material or workman Remember the Stewart-Warner liberal guaran 
and fifty more. ship within one year from date of sale tee and universal service when you buy your car 
’ We travel over fifty high salaried direct rep- to car buyer, providing transportation or equip it with a speedometer. It is to your 
‘ resentatives. We have a special corps of di- charges have been prepaid. This guar interest to insist on a Stewart Speedometer or a 
rect sales managers in addition to our resident antee does not cover fibre pinions. Warner Auto-Meter You can have either if 
‘J branch managers and chiefs of service stations. you insist on it 
. . 
= The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 12 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Western: Electric 


THE 


Senin: Her with 
a Real Vacuum 
Cleaner 


Here's the idea! Slip in with this 
on Christmas Eve, after all the 
other gifts are put in place. You 
know she will be glad to get it, 
for you have seen her many times 
worn out by endless broom- 
work and dusting. A 





SUPIOVeNLL 
Vacuum Cleaner 


can be used wherever there is 
an electric light socket. 


“The best way to understand what it 
will do is to see it in operation. You 
can arrange for a demonstration by 
writing to the nearest of our branch 
houses listed below, and you will be 
given the name of our agent or dealer 
in your locality. 


The price of the cleaner here illus- 
trated is $47.50. Other models up to 
$400. All models are illustrated, de- 
scribed and priced in our beautiful 
new book, “The Clean Way to Clean.” 
You surely should write for a copy. 
It will be mailed at once, free, if you 
ask for book 12-Q. Get it now, 
in time for Christmas. 
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A Parent Who Is a“Pal” 


is 


parent enters into the youngster’s joys, directs his enthu- 
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a power for good in the 
life of a boy 


les him along the path to manhood. 


this companionship is the the booklet 


t 
Do With My Boy? 


ars we hav 


oO spirit of 


n ve e worked with and worked for boys 


ied them—the motives which stir them, the influ 
ude them. We know boys well. 

ave learned has been written into ‘‘What Shall I 
Boy?” for the parents of boys who know they have 


\ copy of this booklet will be sent vou with our 
Please address your request for a copy to 
Dix Box 174 
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Austria-Hungary, $3,612,389,000; 
many, $3,500,000,000; 
389,577,000; Italy, $2,614,183,000; Spain, 
$1,886,221,000; Japan, $1,325,198,000; 
and the United States, $915,353,000. The 
total interest charges on the national debts 
of the European nations approximate one 
billion dollars annually. 

The logic on which militarism is based is 
most difficult to combat and controvert. 
National honor and safety are the catch- 
words of a system that is bleeding the world 
to death. The bogy of foreign aggression 
and invasion is periodically invoked to 
bolster up the system of militarism when- 
ever appropriations are desired for its main- 
tenance. The charge is then always made 
or the inference suggested that one who op- 
poses these huge expenditures is lacking in 
patriotism and in affection for his country. 

One of the greatest problems of the pres 
ent day, not only in the United States but 
in Europe as well, is that of the increasing 
cost of living. Let me quote an extract from 


Ger- 
Great Britain, $3,- 


the Report of the Massachusetts Commis 
sion on the Cost of Living, made in 1910. 
It said: 


This diversion of labor and capital from 
productive industry to waste and destruc- 
tion, with the accompanying diminution of 
the necessaries of life and an inability to 
supply the world’s demands, inevitably 
resulted in an advance of the prices of 
the commodities of common consumption. 

In weighing the causes which have 
contributed to increase the cost of living 
this commission is convinced that a most 
far-reac hing influence in cre ating, fostering 
and perpetuating high prices is militarism, 
with its incidents of war and its 
quences in taxation. The debt piled up for 
war and waste remains a burden on the life 
a burden calling every year 
for a huge interest payment of more than a 
billion dollars taken from the earnings of 
the nations. This is supplemented annually 
by many other billions to maintain huge 
armies and navies of men taken from in- 
dustry, who are organized, trained and 
maintained for the day when they will again 
be hurled at each other, to duplicate the 
destruction of the past and pile up new 
and heavier burdens upon the thrift and 
industry of the world.” 


conse- 


There is still another feature of the eco- 
nomic loss to a nation through the destruc- 
tion of its men in war, which seems never to 
have been appreciated. Formerly men sub- 
scribed to the cruel theory that war was a 
blessing because it, like pestilence, relieved 
the world of the danger of overpopulation. 


The Bravest and the Best 


In our own Civil War the men killed on 
both sides were the young, strong and vig 
orous, who, had they lived, would have be- 
come the heads of families, contributing a 

valuable asset to the settlement and devel 
opment of the new West and the solution 
of the social and economic problems of our 
own day. Look at Napoleon’s wonderful 
army of six hundred thousand men, the 
finest that ever stood in line, which set out 
under his leadership for Moscow; and then 
at that pitiful remnant of twenty thousand 
frostbitten, famished specters who stag- 
gered back across the bridge of Korno the 
following December. 

The peasantry of France gave up their 
best as human food for powder. Is it any 
wonder that after such a frightful sacrifice 
of her sons the average stature in France 
decreased two inches after the Napoleonic 
era, and that one of the greatest problems 
of France even a century later is that of de- 
creasing population? And Rome— Rome 
fell because her old, virile stock was ex- 
hausted; exterminated or worn out by 
wounds and diseases of war. The Romans 
were gone. Only the sons of slaves, camp- 
followers and immigrants from the prov- 
inces were left. It is small wonder that the 
Eternal City fell an‘easy prey to the virile 
hordes from the North. As one historian 
puts it: “Only cowards remained, and 
from their brood came forward the new 
generations.” 

It was this terrible and growing burden 
of the armaments of the nations of the world 
that inspired the first Hague Conference in 
1899. In the language the Czar then used in 


summoning the conference, these financial 
burdens “‘strike at the public prosperity at 
its very source.”” The strength and re- 
sources of the world were everywhere being 
diverted from their natural channels and 
consumed in unproductive lines. The lower 
classes were staggering under a terrible bur- 
den of taxation and were compelled to give 
two or three years out of their lives to the 
Government. 


The situation, then so depressing, has 
grown steadily more portentous. The 
armaments of the world have increased 
yearly and added burdens have been 
assumed in the criminal race for military 
supremacy; and yet, withal, these arma 
ments are today more a liability than an 
asset, more a menace than a defense. Hun- 


dreds of thousands of Europeans have emi- 
grated to the United States to escape these 
burdens of taxation and enforced military 
service. And now this country has entered 
the mad contest for military and naval 
supremacy, and in her expenditures for this 


purpose runs abreast of the leading expo 
ents of militarism among the European 
nations. The navy of the United States is 


cost to 


more costly tl 


now sec ond in 


Britain 


of Great 
of Germany. 


the nav y 
lan that 


Winston Churchill’s Proposal 


There is little chance, however, of imme- 
diate relief in Europe so long as England 
cont inues to insist on what she calls the 

two-power naval standard”’—a navy the 


equal of the combined navies of the two 
most formidable possible antagonists. 
England bids fair to impoverish herself to 
maintain this standard. Germany watches 
her traditional foe across the Chann el and 
lays the for yet more battleships; 
and France, unhappily remembering always 
Alsace and Lorraine, is guided in her ex- 
penditures by what her neighbor does. 
Even during the 


keels 


1s 


past winter the Balkan 
War was seized on as an excuse for still 
greater follies. An increase in the peace 


strength of the German army was demanded 
and an added burden of taxation of two 
hundred and fifty million dollars was placed 
on the people. Across the border the mili- 
tarists of France viewed the 


situation in 
dismay, and then increased the service of 
conscripts from two to three years—for 


France is short of men— and thus increased 
the strength of her army by fifty per cent. 
And thus the mad race goes on! 
Seemingly no nation dares to stop. They 
seem all imbued with the mad delusion that 
every nation is waiting to pounce upon any 
country that not armed to the teeth. 
Suppose this armament struggle continues 
for another decade, what will be the result? 
All will continue to increase the size and 
power of ships and guns, and to adopt all 
inventions that tend to greater effectiveness. 
The result is that these efforts will neutralize 
each other, and after ten years the nations 
will be in relatively the same 


1S 


position, ex- 

cept struggling more desperately in the 
throes of increasing bankruptcy 

Even the blindest must see that the 


efforts of one nation to increase its military 
forces are immediately neutralized by the 
similar efforts of other countries. And thus 
in Europe this ominous warcloud hangs 
over every man, woman and child. 

Small wonder that the oppressed French- 
man and German cry out: “Let us fight 
and have it over with! We would rather die 
in war than stagger along under this terrible 
load!” Meantime war has turned even the 
inventions of Wilbur Wright aud Zeppelin 
into a new mer 

In this connection the 
pronoun 
Winston 
British 
last, 


ace. 

most interesting 
‘ement of recent date was made by 
Churchill, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on March twenty-sixth 
when submitting the naval estimates 


for the year to the House of Commons. He 
animadverted on the useless folly of the 
struggle for what might be termed naval 
preponderance. 

“The pitiful folly of what is occurring 
here and all over the world,” said Mr. 


Churchill, “is such that a concerted effort 
to arrest or modify it should surely rank 
among the first of international obligations. 
There is happily a way open, which will 
give to the nations of the world almost in- 
stantaneous mitigation of the absurd thrall- 
dom in which they are involving themselves, 








We 
naval power super- 
previcus year with re- 

Scores of millions are 
being absolutely squandered without any 
result, and the pace and scale of everything 
are increasing without any real gain to the 
relative position of the competing powers. 


We are all in very much the same way. 
see ship types of every 
seding those of the 
morseless insistence 





“Can anything be more stupid or waste- 
? There is no practical resuit so long as 
are advancing equal On the other 
hand, no power can stand still while the 





others are advancing, without being hope- 
lessly outclassed. If for the space Ol a year 
wars are buil any nation, 
in what conceiv able: manner would the inter 
affected or prejudiced? 


tney are 








no new lps I by 


ests of any ? 


You hi 


nat pin 


ive good ships today; 








best in the world, and better ones are buil 
ing. Can they not have at least one year’s 
reign before they are dethroned? Why 
should we not take ar | holiday for one 
ear ao iar, atany sate, ante construction 
of capital ships is concerned?” 
Mr. ‘hurchill closed his remarks with a 


adam appeal to the other nations of 
Europe to join with England in arranging 
a mutual extravagant 
expenditures for naval and in 
particular addressed this to the 
German Empire. Thoug hurchill’s 


appeal m: , the fact 


cessation of the 


purposes, 


oe - 
~~ 





Ly See sionary to some 
remains that in no uture just 
such a truce wil for ; > impend 
ing bankruptcy of the leading European 
nations, 


We should ever keep in mind 
between the settlement 
individuals and the 
versies between nations 
ons of the old time did not say 
warships-they did not say ; 
have a navy ey did say they 
lave vassals keep con 
under arms, and strongly fortified 
4s, 80 that every hill was crowned by a 
lortress; every passa ariver vy 
defended by for mili 


tary | e purpose ol 


the analogy 
ol dl spute s between 
settlement of contro 
The feudal bar 


they mi 


the 


ist 


have 


but tl 


who must 





re\ ‘ ver 
EReway ove! 





1 
some baron, partly 


irposes and partly 
levying tribute. 
hese feudal lords would not 


the mainten: 


admit that 


ance of armed dependents and 


for the 
the 


sake of 


modern 


lortresses 


The 


was 
argument of 


aggression. 
day that a 


large navy is required to preserve peace and 
for defense was used by them hundreds of 
years ago; but this system was compelled 


to yield to a civilization in which there is a 








rule of law and in which brute force must 
give wa\ So the castles were dismantled 
or abandoned, and th substituted 
for force and lawlessness a le of justice 





the strong and the 


e submitted their cor 


and order under which 


weak alik troversies 





to a tribunal, which was to decide between 
them. 

No one now is in favor of going back to 
the old system, where ea by his 








his rights and in 
means for 
would soor 


sword sought to enlorce 
which the duel was the 
seeking personal redress 


commor 


We 


relapse into barbarism. The mailed hand 
would rule. Every house would become an 
arsenal. Every man would walk the streets 
with a loaded revolver, and murders and 


bloodshed would be the order of the day. 


A Survival of Barbarism 


; — PF 

ernational dis 
rational 
the 


cTime or 


The manner of settling i 
putes by appea il to arms is 
than the method: that prevailed in 
medieval days of deciding the 
guilt of an individual by phy 
such as trial by battle, by water 
fire--or of settling personal di 
appe al to the sword or the rapier. 
War in its grim reality is the 
medieval barbarism. E 
else has been banished pe 
jamine. 

Every 
lishments of 


controversies 


no more 


tests 
and by 
fferences Dy 


sical 


a 


sole = 


vival of 





stilence, 


one will recognize that the estab 
courts ol t 
between 
great landmark in the civiliza 
tion. Another just as inevitable is 
the establishment of similar courts betweer 
nations. 

As a 
should 


ustice o decide 
individuals 


progress of 


was a 


step 


States 


cause 


we of the United 
assume the leadership in the 
of peace. We are not 1 y instinct a military 
nation. It is not consonant with the genius 
of our Republic. It does not appeal to our 
young men. There is nothing attractive to 
the young men of America in being shut up 
in dusty barracks or burning themselves up 
in forced practice marches. 

There is this difference between European 
nations and the United States. They are 


nation, 


the legatees of centuries of struggles, the 
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creatures of hereditary rivalry, 


jealousy 


and inborn antipathy—such as existed 
between the Balkan states and Turkey 
With a republican form of government 
with the stress we lay on free institutions 
with the absence of those ambitions for 
conquest that more naturally attach them 


selves to a monarchy —we have a far better 
to avoid disputes ourselves and 
to aid in securing the settleme: it of the 


world’s disputes by peacel 


op pare ity 


li methods tha 





any other nation on the globe. 
The historian of another cent will 
proclaim the fact that the chiefest glory of 


was that | 
was stayed and the war between Russia and 
Japan brought to an end. Hise 
made the more efficient by the fa 
spoke for a free Republic, which had 
ambitions to subserve in the theater of 
hat frightful war except those of 
nature, 

I know that it has sometimes been said 
that there adier excitation of the mar 
tial spirit in this country than in others 
As children we play with toy soldiers; in our 
schools we find wars glorified in our tex 
books; in our young manhood we respond 
to the martial music; and on all 
sides we see magnificent monuments erected 
to perpetuate the memories of war 

Then, too, we have not the vivid real 
tion that comes from the i 
tenance of a burdensome militz iry an dr naval 
e tablishme nt, from the quartering of sol 
diers in our neigh borhood, and from com 
pulsory militar ry service that takes the best 
years out of the life of our youths. We hav 
not the recent memories of thousands slair 
in war. The absence of these 
fluences leads many to thinkand talk lightly 
of war and armaments. 


> ' 
Roosevelt vy his offices bloodshed 


forts were 
ct that he 


a peacelul 


8 a re 


notes of 





constant 





sobering iz 


Sophistries About War 


It is dinned into us that we must have 
large establishment to protect our interests 
nd with every Congress we have a hom« 
made warscare in order to induce that 
to make liberal appropriations for warlil 
Meantime who is threatening 
our interests? What nation has any war 
like intentions against us? 

Again, it is said that we need battleships 
to protect our trade. Where is there a 
country in Asia or Africa, Europe or South 
America, where our products are purchased 
because of the existence of any battleship 
or cruiser of the United States? There may 
be some place where somebody has seen the 
hull of an American cruiser and then has 
made up his mind to buy a reaper from the 
country from which that cruiser came; but 
if there is such an instance I should like to 
have the fact verified, and I should like 
to have the details. 

Others say we do not spend t 
because we are going to war, | 
be prepared against our neighbor. 
love to say that battleships are cl 
than battles. They are likewise ir 
of battles just as revolvers are inciters of 
We need only look to Europe for 
the direful results of this policy of armed 
peace of * peace by pre ponderan e.”” 

Still others declare that it is necessary to 
cultivate the warlike spirit and to have an 
occasional war in order to promote cour 
age and assure bravery; that in the pipin 
times of peace our people will become eff: 
and unless we have an asional 
fight we cannot maintain the stronger and 
more masculine virtues. If this is true then 
we are mistaken about civilization. 

Then the barbarous tribes that are con- 
stantly at war, and live on what they obtain 
by force rather than by industry, are for 
tunate indeed — for they are constan ia 
bituated by their surroundings to pao he of 
daring and to trials of strength. If tha 
argument is valid the old feudal times wers 
better than the present—for then ever) 
home was fortified and the thought of mor: 
ing and of evening was of conflict. 

Is it not true that life has enough 
emergencies and of tragedies to develop the 
heroism of a people without compelling the 
flower of its youth to stand in line to shoot 
and to be shot at? Every day we read ir 
the papers of perilous rescues by heroes and 
men of courage, who do not hesitate to ris 
their lives for others. There is heroism out 
side of carnage. If people are looking for 
opportunities for the display of courage 
they will find them, and it will not be neces 
sary to go to the tented field to develop 
those manly qualities. 

How absurd the talk of our becoming 
peacemakers by building a navy! Great 
Britain starts in as a peacemaker and has a 


body 


purposes, 


his money 
ut we must 
They 
-aper 
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murders. 
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Mr. B. ¢ 
took out a topfeed five years 
ago, because, as he writes 
It cost me from $80 to $120 
a year to operate. I thought 
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un Underfeed. My coal bill 
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| navy sufficient to quell disorder anywhere 
in the world— to make disorderly people be- 
have themselves; but Germany thinks that 
is not enough. She must alse be a peace- 
maker, more than Great Britain. France 
comes into the list, and she must be a peace- 
maker. This competition in armed peace- 
making is a spectacle in the eyes of the 
world! 

The argument has even been advanced 
that it is necessary for us to have a larger 
navy in order to encourage the spread of 
the Gospel. How ridiculous that is! It 
would be saying to the peoples that do not 
embrace Christianity: “‘You have not ac- 
cepted our religion. Now we have a navy. 
We can burn your towns-—~slay innocent 
women and children. You had better ac- 


| cept our ~— or a worse calamity will be- 
| fall you!” 


Jan anything be more contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity? Do not people 
realize that great ideas are stronger than 
battleships? 

The hope of universal or international 
wee is not merely visionary. Our own 

istory demonstrates that. One hundred 
years ago the second war with England 
terminated with the Treaty of Ghent. In 
that treaty a paragraph was inserted which 
provided that neither England nor the 
United States should keep ships on the 
Great Lakes. The logical effect was that 
practically no fortifications have been 
erected anywhere along the Canadian line. 

Had the dictates of that day been obeyed 


| fortifications would have been built and 
| maintained by 


the English at Niagara, 
Kingston, Toronto, and every important 
place as far as Vancouver. And the United 
States would have been forced to respond 
by similar defenses at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, and every settlement near 
the borderline west to the Pacific Coast. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars would 
have been expended in the intervening 
century in maintaining garrisons and fortifi- 
cations at these points, as well as providing 
a powerful fleet for the Great Lakes—for 
that is the type of border which delineates 
France and Germany. It is marked by 
bristling guns and forbidding fortifications, 


| manned by countless regiments of grim- 


| defied by the 


visaged troops. At Metz and at Strasburg, 
Germany maintains from forty thousand to 
fifty thousand soldiers, who are matched by 
the French garrisons at Nancy and along 
the Moselle. 

One can today travel the entire three 
thousand miles of our Canadian border 
without seeing a fortification, an armored 
cruiser, or even a mounted gun. And in 
this we have not alone avoided the costs of 
armament—we have also avoided danger- 
ous incentives to war. 


The Statue at the Boundary 


Some years ago Chile dnd Argentina were 
on the verge of war, and both nations were 
spending large sums of money in feverish 
preparations for the impending conflict. 
Through the offices of Bishop Benavente 
a peaceable solution was reached. On the 
boundary line at Puente del Inca a colossal 
statue of Christ was erected, and on a 


bronze tablet on its base occurs this 
inscription: 
“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 


into dust than Argentines and Chileans 
break the peace to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer.” 


There is another powerful element that 
seems bound to hasten the day of inter- 
national comity, and that is the attitude 
which has been adopted by the labor unions 
of Europe. The importance of this influ- 
ence has not been fully recognized. In July, 
1909, the Catalonian reservists refused to 
serve in the war against the Rif moun- 
taineers of Morocco. Barcelona was aflame 
and for nearly a week the authorities were 
Catalan working men, who 


declared against an inglorious and un- 


| popular war being waged for the benefit of 


wealthy speculators of Madrid and Paris. 
Again, in August, 1911, when there was 


| danger of a war between France and Ger- 


many as to who should own and exploit 
Morocco, great remonstrance meetings were 
held in both countries, and French and 
German working men carried huge banners 
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on which were emblazoned these words: | 


“All Morocco is not worth the bones of one 
German or French working man!” And 
there was no war. 

Austria was threatened with a general 
strike last winter, when it seemed likely that 
she would interfere in the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan states. Manifestly 
there can be no war when men refuse to 
enlist or refuse to shoot down their fellow- 
men. 

Just as there has been great progress in 
doing away with war, there has been equal 
progress in the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, especially in the last ninety years. 
From 1815 to 1900 more than two hundred 
controversies between nations were settled 
by arbitration. Since 1900 there have been 
some fifty more, and each successive bulletin 
adds to the list. In these the United States 
was a party to a considerable share. 

These arbitrations have settled the most 
irritating questions—not only questions 
of boundaries, of indignities to citizens, of 
property and personal rights, but all the 
great questions that in the olden times were 
incitements to war. Among the countries 
that have resorted to arbitration have 
appeared not only those of Europe and of 
North and South America, but also those 
of Asia, such as Persia and Afghanistan; 
and of Africa, such as the Transvaal and 
Egypt. We are just in the beginning of 
this manner of settling disputes. 


Mr. Bryan’s Peace Plan 


Early in September last I had the pleas- 
ure of presenting to the Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, at The Hague, 
the plan for the settlement of international 
grievances that has been evolved by Honor- 
able William Jennings Bryan, our secretary 
of state. Mr. Bryan’s plan proposes that 
when two countries are unable to settle 
differences by diplomacy the questions at 
issue shall be submitted to an internationa! 
commission of five members, who shall take 
testimony and prepare a report on the sub- 
ject in dispute. One year is allowed for the 
preparation of this report. 

Though neither nation is to be bound by 
the finding of the commission, this pro- 
cedure possesses the great advantages of 
affording time for the passions of anger and 
excitement to cool and of bringing to bear 
on the merits of the controversy the opinion 
of the outside world. A _ resolution in- 
dorsing Mr. Bryan’s proposed treaty was 
adopted unanimously and enthusiastically 
by the Interparliamentary Union. 

The ultimate solution of this great issue 
must be the development of judicial tribu- 
nals for the settlement of controversies 
and the maintenance of order among nations 
similar to those shat prevail within the 
nations. No one will question the imper- 
fection of a civilization in which quarrels 
between nations are settled by the slaughter 
of human beings. It is the last relic that 
remains to us of barbarism. 

The time is ripe for the accomplishment 
of the most far-reaching results; but the 
public must realize more vividly the great 
facts that confront the world at the begin- 
ning of the second decade of the twentieth 
century—the enormous growth of naval 
armaments; the rapidly increasing cost of 
armed peace; the growing interference of 
militarism with the prosperity and the re- 
forms so essential to life under the condi- 
tions of keen economic competition that 
now exist. 

I do not take the stand of the idealist 
or the visionary, who says that wars are 
past. There will no doubt be occasional col- 
lisions between nations. The world has 
not yet reached the golden age of peace, 
though every tendency is in that direction. 
One thing must be evident to every man 
the present military situation throughout 
the world will find its final climax in financial 
ruin and, as Gambetta once so picturesquely 
described it, “in a beggar crouching by a 
barracks door.” 

The time will come when either popular 
education or popular indignation against 
unbearable demands, or a combination of 
both, will secure that advance in civiliza- 
tion which men who have carefully studied 
the situation already know to be inevitable. 
Then war will be considered merely as a 
relic or memory of a barbarian antiquity. 
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When 


Snow 

is on 
the 
Ground 


and ice is on the 
river—that’s the 
season when boys 
are outdoors all day 
long, coasting, skat- 
ing, playing hockey 
and ranging over 
the hills on skis. 
Those lucky boys 
who have their sleds 
and skates—all they 
have to do is to dust 
them off and start 
out. But the boys 
who haven’t any— 
what about them? 


This is the 
answer: 


Any boy can have 
free of charge the 
skates, skis and sled 
he needs for his W in- 
ter’s sport. They 
are given away to 
boys who sell “ he 
Saturday Evening 
Post and are awarded 
in addition to hand- 
some cash profits. 

Upon request we 
will send to any boy 
a copy of our illus- 
trated catalogue of 
prizes and tell him 
how thousands of 
other boys are mak- 
ing money outside 
of school hours. 
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30 Things Done in One Second 


By this National Cash Register 


15 Mechanical 


10, 


Considering material, 
workmanship and what it does, 

the National Cash Register is the lowest 
priced piece of machinery sold in the world. 


Operations 


It rings a bell. 
It lights the top sign. 


Previous indication disap- 


pears. 


. The new transaction is 


show Nn. 


It records the transaction 


on Wheels and on paper. 


It prints and classifies each 


transaction. 
lt prints a receipt. 


It prints consecutive num- 


bers on the receipt. 


It cuts off and throws out 


the receipt. 


It adds the amount of the 


sale. 


It totals number of trans- 


actions by classes. 


It tells number of custom 


ers waited on. 


It shows who handled each 


transaction. 


It unlocks and opens the 


cash draw cr. 


It resets mechanism for 


new record. 
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15 Benefits for 
Storekeepers 


It enforces correct record 


of all transactions. 
It prevents losses. 


It removes temptation and 


compels accuracy. 


It encourages ¢ lerks to sell 


more goods. 


It shows total of outstand 


ing accounts. 


It prevents forgetting to 


charge goods sold on « red t. 
It tells at a glance how 
much money should be in 


cash draw er. 


It enables merchants to 


give quick service. 

It increases trade. 

It tells which clerk sells 
most goods and enables pro 


prietor to reward merit. 


It prevents misunderstand 


ings. 


It gives merchants contro 


over their business 
It saves much be okkeeping 


It places individual respon 


sibility. 


It increases profits. 


If all business men knew half 





the advantages these 15 benefits 
would be to them, their clerks and cus- 
tomers, they would buy Nationals at once. 
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The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 
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HE inside construction of every 

RUBBERSET Brush is one unvarying 
principle—gripping bristles in hard, vulcan- 
ized Rubber. This is true of shaving, tooth, 
complexion, nail, hair and paint brushes. The 
RUBBERSET vulcanized rubber base is imper- 
vious to all uses to which a brush is put. 


The RUBBERSET method of construction elimi- 
nates the dangers and aggravations of bristles 
that sometimes work loose from the bases of 
toothbrushes. The RUBBERSET is the Safety 
Toothbrush. RUBBERSET construction has 
replaced the short-lived, dilapidated shaving 
brush with a brush that will give a lifetime of 
usefulness. It has changed the dissolving, 
bristle-streaking paint brush to the everlastingly 
intact paint brush. Rubberset has made nail 
brushes, complexion brushes, and hair brushes 
enduring. ALBERITE, the new material used 
in the handles, is sanitary, bright, and lasting— 


an exclusive feature of RUBBERSET brushes. 
Look for the name “RUBBERSET” on the 


brush—if the name isn’t there—you can be sure 
that it is not a genuine RUBBERSET. 

In RUBBERSET Brushes you have vastness of 
choice— refinement of style— general utility — 
and real, sound, solid worth for your money. 


if you cannot buy RUBBERSET Brushes from 
your regular dealer, send us his name and we will 
mail Catalog and see that you are supplied. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Factories — Newark, N. J. 
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Hair Brushes Complexion and Shaving Brushes 
can be kept clean and Nail Brushes in a remarkable range 
‘ ‘ eK s . »f stvles 2 o $7 
— because hot nee dod Grate bate of styles 25c to $7.00 
ay c age not lo en 4) rack, or fal] at all Druggists, Hard 
ne 5° es * in ens apart. Individually ware, Specialty, and 
at Bg hey eS. boxed. Complexion General Stores. 
cw ig ana ra 
° 3rus $1.50 " 
Department Stores B > 7 il ‘ 1. P 
Yr av Urushes Paint Brushes 
: $1.00 to $1.50 all 
The Safety Tooth Specialty, Drug, and Home Brushes and 


Brushes 
Styles of tufts and 
handles to suit all, 


25 to 35c. Indi 
vidually boxed 
Sold by Drug 
gists and 
Department 
Stores 


Department Stores 





Paint Brushes for 
every need conce 
able The standard 
line of the world 
To be had of 
dealers wher- 
ever paint 
brushes are 
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A¢reet achievement in tobacco 
culture and tobacco manufacture 
The product of the big modern 


factory 
The bestof everything-the greatest 
care inthe making-- insuringto the 
smoker all thats possible in ine flavor 
and smoke smoothness 


st tobacco in existence 


The smoothe 
You'll like it! 
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